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Westclox 


Who starts the day? 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 





In Canada, $4.5¢ $3.50. In Canada, $4 a1 In¢ ada, &2 ( ( ' < s . l 








HE factory whistle starts the day’s fortable as it is just when we wake. 
work. So does the school bell. To get the most out of the few short 
Before the whistle blows or the bell hours we spend asleep our minds should 
rings you see workers or pupils gather- — be free from worry. 
ing from all directions. What started With a Westclox on the job we can 
them? sleep soundly, comfortably, right up to 
In most homes an alarm clock starts the last minute, confident that we will 
the day. It rouses one or more mem- — be called promptly and knowing that 
bers of the sleeping household. On — when we are called it is time to get up. 
thousands of alarm clocks in individual! Millions of Westclox are in service call- 
homes depend the punctuality records ing punctually morning after morning. 
of factory, school, office or store. You can spot a Westclox by the six- 
Time to get up usually comes too early sided, orange bordered buff tag, and by 
for most of us. The bed is never so com- — the trade mark Westclox on the dial. 





Factory: Pet i, | lino ln Can za: Western Clock Co " Limite 1, Pete } , Ont 
Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox Westclox 
Big Ben Baby Ben Amer iva Jack o° Lantern p-M P B Gio- Ben 
> inchestall 4% inch dial 334 tnches tal 23¢-inch 6 'f inchest 4 ta " é ‘ Nick ted wa 
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( OMING from such a distinguished social source, this little treatise on the Etiquette 
of ‘Table Service is both practical and authoritative. 


he distinction in service between Formal and /nformal occasions is clearly drawn. 
Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner are treated in turn, 

Each piece of Silver is pictured and its correct service usage is indicated. 
Inspiring, too, are the numerous illustrations of beautifully laid tables. 


Allin alla little book that one will be glad to have at hand many and many atime. 
May be had from your jeweler, or from us on receipt of 10 cents. 
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u.GHT BY UNDERWO 


re 0 & UNDERWOOD, &. Y¥. € 
The National Petroleum War Service Committee Mobilized for War Purposes. 


HEN Uncle Sam took his pen 
hand on New Year's Day and fig 


ured out his expenditures for 1923 


in 


By Isaac F. 


he discovered that he had spent 
$1,250,000,000 for gasoline alone. As a concrete evidence of the march of the motor 
the disclosure is suficiently startling. This huge public bill for juice, however, ha 


a far more significant feature. Though it comprises only one-tenth of the total cost of 
our automobile upkeep, it provoked more agitation than all the other items combined 
Why does rritate the average man who regards 
the automobile as indispensable to social and business life? Partially bec: 
daily or weekly charge, whereas car, tire and accessory renewal is much less frequent 
Behind this passing and perhaps superficial explanation is the larger fact that 


the 


un 


price of gasoline almost invariab); 


use it is a 


gasoline spells ‘‘oil,”’ and oil in turn is the one commodity that is born of uncertainty 
to a heritage of travail. Like the railroad, it draws the lightning of protest and 
controversy. It can calm every element but itself 

In this procedure petroleum is merely flowing true to form, so to speak. Having 
become, with the soleexception of German reparations, the prize disturber of international 
accord, it holds the spotlight in the panorama of purely and view of the recent 
disclosures—impurely American events. No Teapot Dome eruption was necessary 
to fix the industry in the popular mind or to proclaim its potentialities as an inciter of 
economic and political peace or war. 

Examine the oil industry and you find that history is 
There is alternate overproduction or underproduction—the proverbial feast or famine. 
Last year, for example, marked the high tide of the American industry in a bonanza 
yield of approximately 745,000,000 barrels. Today overproduction still rules, but 
with the difference that it is in scandal. 
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try of the late 50’s has become a giant of out- 
with her redskin petroleum pluto- 
with flush fields and memories of 
ndletop, where a whole new epoch in oil began, 
2° came within the range of the journey. What 

in this and in the succeeding ar- 
vained at first hand at a critical hour in 
of the 
dislocation brought about by over 
California and Texas, the industry 
rning the corner, when Teapot Dome 
} Oil suddenly became the 
ensational The now 
mixture of petroleum and politics 

iton amore heroic scale. So-called 
resulting from excess of manufac- 
1atehed by a kindred distress of mind 
itever the outcome, one thing is cer- 
carnage among reputations, the 

with its bewildering wealth of 

ail and its no less dazzling wealth of 
remain the same medium for the pro- 


Uklianon 


and Texas 


thereiore 


business 


ing 
exposure 


either time nor space to linger on his 

trong the temptation to dwell on 

beginnings on Oil Creek, near 

ol, E. L. Drake, in 1859, set up 

firat of that long chain of derricks which now 
s across the country almost from the At- 
lantic Seaboard into the very waters of the Pacific. 
From Pennsylvania southwest through Ohio, West 
a, Kentucky, Illinois and Indiana, and on by 
way of Kansas, Oklahoma and Wyoming, to Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and California, was the course 
if the Argonaut who pursued the most capricious of 
is petroleum. This is why we 


tretche 


\ 
Virgil 





do not comprehend the debt that these men and 
the rest of the gilded petroleum galaxy, past and 
present, owe to the breed that really made the busi- 
ness possible. It is embodied in the man who, once 
having got oil in his system, never got it out. Tech- 
nically, he is known as the wildeatter, the name 
given to the individual who drills the first well in 
any new area. 

The narrative of American oil, in its larger sense, 
is the epic of the wildcatter. Venango County, in 
Pennsylvania, where the Drake well was drilled, was 
the nursery of the line. The original or his sons are 
today not only in every American field but wherever 
petroleum rises to the surface. I have seen them in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 


The Growing Demand for Oil 


HE wildeatter made the oil well bear the same 

relation to our national development that the 
covered wagon does to the winning of the West. It 
remains the symbol of faith and courage. The well 
and the wagon redeemed an unwilling and well-nigh 
unresponsive earth. 

Like every other type that personifies aggressive 
individualism, the wildcatter, with the old gold 
prospector with his burro and grubstake, is bowing 
to the inexorable decree of big organization. Once 
upon a time he could go it alone. That was when an 
oil well cost a few thousand dollars to put down. Oil 
was then a comparatively simple industry. Now 
the cost of a well alone ranges from $30,000 to 
$300,000, and the wildcatter, of necessity, has be 
come a corporation. Moreover, the world is the 
market and a vast machine of distribution is geared 
to the derrick. 








all depo its, which 
have such producing fields as the Appalachian, Mid- ’ 
Continent, Coastal and Californian. 
The outstanding detail in the birth of the petro- 
and it must be briefly emphasized 
is that while this country oozed, seeped, trickled or smelled 
with petroleum for years, it escaped commercialization. 
Man accepted it as liniment and lubricant— even swallowed 
but never bothered whether it reeked 
All he knew was that it reeked with 
an unpleasant neighbor, and he gave it as wide 
‘ possible 


and it shows how strangely circumstance 


leum industry 


it under duress 
with profit or not 
odor, WAS 
a berth ¢ 

Oddly enough 
works —long after petroleum got to the big refining stage, 
ts principal present-day by-product, gasoline, was re- 
jected, despised and even burned secretly at night to get it 
out of the way. It was the twentieth-century industrial 
Kerosene held the stage. Yet today gasoline 
a world power, stoking alike the furnaces of war and 
Because of it, the pride of coal is low- 
of steam is menaced. 


inderella 


peace produc tion 


red and the prestige 


The Pioneers of the Industry 


f coal 


W f& FIRST obtained our kerosene from oil distilled out 


This is why it was called coal oil. Later 
kerosene was refined from petroleum and became for a time 
its most valuable distillate. Coal-Oil Johnny, whose name 

now merely a tradition as a princely spender, got his 
name and bank roll out of it. 

But before the dawn of that kerosene age was the era of 
1 considerable dependence upon the whale. The sperm oil 
that came from the head of the sea monster was the best 


for machinery, while its wax was converted into 
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The First Oil Well, Depth 69', Feet, Capacity 20 Barrets Per 
Day for One Year. The Dritling Was Begun in May and Com: 
pleted in August, 1859 


the finest candles. From ordinary whale blubber came a 
part of the nation’s illuminant. The tallow candle, how- 
ever, had the right and the light of way. 

Those gallant whalers that sailed out of New Bedford 
felt themselves richly rewarded if they returned from a 
three years’ cruise with a few hundred barrels of oil to 
dispel the darkness of the American home. Contrast this 
primitive and arduous search for crude amid the perils 
of the sea with today’s stupendous output of petroleum 
from a comparatively small and much safer area, and you 
can see at a glance just what a mighty revolution has been 
wrought in the relation of oil to production and consump- 
tion. For every barrel of whale oil wrested from the deep 
you now have more than 1000 barrels of crude petroleum. 

What most people do not consider, even in a country 
where every tenth man owns an automobile and all the 
rest are saving up to buy one, is that petroleum is the one 
distinctive American industry. Coal, steel, iron and 
copper, both in mining and in manufacture, represent a 
melting pot wherein the brain, initiative and cunning, as 
well as the background, of many nationalities have been 
poured. The development of oil, however, was fostered by 
our own kind, and it retains, in technic and expansion, its 
original Yankee supremacy. We produce more than 65 
per cent of the crude in the world, and although foreign 
petroleum may in time dislodge the American article, the 
credit for the pioneering is still ours. 

Everybody knows that Rockefeller, Archbold and Rog- 
ers rode to fame and fortune on the tide of oil; but they 


Nor does the public, which has adapted itself so 
readily to the comforts and conveniences of a gaso- 
line age, appreciate the fact that the most astound- 
ing economic movement of the past twenty years 

is the enormous expansion in petroleum. Iron, coal and 
copper have grown in use many fold; but oil surpasses 
them all proportionately and with much room to spare. 
In the last twelve months alone there has been an increase 
of 26 per cent in the consumption of gasoline; 15 per cent 
in the use of lubricating oil and 11 per cent in the demand 
for fuel and gas oil. 

A decade and a half ago the petroleum industry existed 
mainly to supply a small demand for kerosene. Ther 
came the development of the internal-combustion engine 
and with it the quick advent of the automobile. The mon 
ster maw of our 15,000,000 motor cars and trucks must be 
fed. To do this, gasoline consumption has grown by leaps 
and bounds, until last year out of a total production of 
179,000,000 barrels we consumed and exported all but 
2,000,000 barrels. The per-capita consumption of gasoline 
in the United States in 1922 was more than 4.35 barrels, 
while it was only .18—or less than one-fifth of a barrel 
for the rest of the world. 
dent. Once the kite of the business, it is now the tail. 

It is difficult to know where to begin a specific appraisal 
of the oil business, for it baffles analysis in the same way 
that the product itself eludes the searcher. To begin with, 
you have what might be called the major problem as ex- 
pressed in a growing dependence on petroleum on one 
hand, and a rapid, almost prodigal, exhaustion of supply 
on the other. This is a difficult enough issue to meet, but 
it is merely the initial obstacle. 

Continued on Page 161) 


Kerosene has become an inci 





























LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The Bonanza Oil Fietds, With the Forest of Derricks, at Santa Fé Springs, California, Which Represent the Last Word in Competitive Drilting 














HE girl stopped at the cor 
ner of Fifth Avenue 
Thirty-fourth Street 
stopped short, with a look of 
wonder in her stippled violet 
eyes as she stared up the long 
slope of Murray Hill. 
She saw an asphalted valley 
as clean 


and 
She 


as a gnawed bone, a 
valley threaded by twin lines of 
motor cars that flashed in the 
morning sun, a valley treed with 
fragile bronze towers that 
winked with mysteriously tinted 
lights. Then she became con- 
scious, for the first time, of the 
cliff-dweller windows along the 
walls of that valley, the banks 
and banks of windows that 
turned a stone-gray cafion into 
a competitive riot of color, that 
gave it depth and meaning and 
left it as expositional as a bazaar 
under glass windows, 
from the challenging gold letter 
ings about them and above them 
to the assertive gay wall signs 
and roof signs beyond them, 
to the occasional pro- 


Those 


even on 
claiming pennon above the ser 
rated line of the shop tops, in 
some way suggested combat to 
her. It was a cry for attention, 
i tendering of service, a solemn 
battle to survive out of the crush 
and welter of city life. And it 
seemed fitting enough, as 
lifted her gaze still higher, that 
she should catch sight of the 
drifting gray script of a sky 
writer as his wheeling plane left 


she 


its smoke trail across the appro 
priated blue arch of the heavens 
For this, she remembered, was 
the core of New York. And New 
York, she had been told from her 
childhood, was the center of the 
world, the Mecca unto which 
youth fared to try its fortune, to 
hate its tumult as one failed in 
that test, and to love it as one 
succeeded. 

It both thrilled her and fright- 
ened her a little. She liked the 
color and glamour and move- 
ment of that great estuary of 
trade, at the same time that the 
immensity of the vista between 
the towering gray facades left 
her vaguely conscious of her own 
She felt poignantly 
alone in that city, which had 
taken no thought of her exist- 
ence, which had so indifferently i 


littleness 
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turned away from her approach. 
But had intention of 
giving up. She still intended to 
fight for her place in the sun. And she had one chance left, 
she remembered, as she consulted the slip on which the 
address of the Haydon Store was written. 

She stepped out from the curb, with that impulse toward 
action still warm in her young body. Ske disregarded, in 
her hurry, the first line of cargthat shuttled past her. Then 
she stopped, in a momentary panic, before the second line 
bearing down on her. And as she hesitated she caught sight 
of the huge traffic officer at the street center. 

She was not conscious of calling out to him. But he 
must have either heard or seen her, for with an imperious 
lift of his white-gloved hand he brought the charging ava- 
lanche to a halt. 

She had not intended to fling herself into his arms. But 
safety, she knew, lay in the shadow of that sheltering blue 
figure. And the officer smiled down at her approvingly as 
he drew her into neutral territory and motioned for the 
arrested tide to take up its way 

“Yuh got ’o step careful in. a town like this,’ he admon- 
ished as they waited for the flurry of wheeled things to 
sweep past. 

“T know,” she admitted as she crowded close to him 
“But I took a chance.” 

“Don’t take ’em, girlie, don’t take ’em!"’ was his friendly 
advice as he piloted her across the polished black pavement 


she no 


Yet it Piqued Her a Trifle, When She Stole a Glance at His Preoccupied Face, 


So Immured in His Brushwork 


to the curb, where she was conscious of his handclasp on 
her arm as he added, “ Let 'em kill the homely ones!” 

She rewarded him with a smile of silent gratitude that 
sent Aim humming back to his midroad duties. And as she 
glanced about at him for a moment she was tempted to 
accept him as a sign and an augury 
someone, if you were honest and open, who would come to 
your help. And there was something about men, even city 
men, that made them considerate with you if you wer¢ 
considerate with them. 

Her heart lightened, as though that blue-clad arm were 
still sustaining her, as she turned into the side street and 
made her way toward the Haydon Store. But her spirits 
sank again as she invaded that intimidating emporium of 
trade. It made a difference, she remembered, as she re 
peated her politely worded inquiries as to where she could 
find the employment manager, whether you had something 
to buy or something to sell. Yet she was relieved, after 
being ushered into the gray-toned office on the fifth floor, to 
find no bearded lion in its den, but a sad-eyed and slightly 
obese man of middle age with a carnation in his buttonhol« 
and very little hair on his head. He sat checking a columr 
of figures at a mahogany desk flanked by a mahogany rail 
ing. He even betrayed neither surprise nor hostility wher 
she hesitatingly explained that she had been sent there to 


There was always 


apply for work 
tioned her 
reached to 
with blue-tinted papers 
these he handed to her 


He merely mo 
into a chair and 
a pigeonhole filled 
One ol 
before 
returning to his figures 

It was her little gasp of de 
spair that made him look up 
from his column. 

‘I don’t quite know how t 
do this,” 
met his abstractedly inquiring 
Yet that eye softened a 
trifle, she noticed, at the appeal 
in her glance. 


she complained as she 


eve 





“Then supposing we do it for 





you,” he suggested as he reached 
out for the blue-tinted form 
“Would you?” 
in tremulous gratitude 
He did not answer her 
he did not look up at her agai: 
But his gold-banded fountain 
moved methodically across 
the application blank as he wrote 
certain cryptic figures along its 
top 
‘Wl 
asked 
“‘ Hazel Lerner,” 
girl with the thick-lashed violet 
that studied the shining 
pink skull between his temple 


she breathed 





per 


at’s your name?" he 
answered the 


eyes 


fringes 

A ye ’” he next perfur ctorily 
inquired 

Nineteen,’” was the scft 


noted reply 
Reference 
‘I've this one from our minis 


ter at Marysville, and this from 


the principal of the chool where 
I taught kindergarten for a 
year.” 


Her color deepe ned as his cur 


sory ey inspected the slightly 
dog-eared documents 


“What city 
you had?” 


experience have 
was his next prec 
cupied question 

“T was a dress mode! for thre« 
Holton & Clark's.” 


weeks at 


‘Why did you leave that 
firm?” 

Jecause my work there 

meant entertaining out-of-towr 


buyers And that wasn't the 
sort of thing I came to the city 
for.” 

“Of course,”” was the other 


still impersonal reply 
But the note of fierceness in 


her husky young brought 


voice 





ni abstracted eves up to 


the desk for 


her 


| ‘ se 
to Find Gutick face. The man at 


the first time seemed to behold 


her as a living and breathir g 
human being He saw a slender-bodied girl whose limpid 
eyes at the moment were slightly luminous with excite 
ment. The smooth texture of her magnolia-white ski: 


just over the cheek bones, was splashed with the same he 


traying sign of excitement. There was delicacy in the line 


of the straight short nos just as there was a touch of ar 


dent and untarnished youth in the poise of the back-thrust 


shoulders that would have appeared combative but for tl 
neutralizing soft curve of the red underlip wit! the faint 
of audacity about its 


‘What did you come to New York for? 


est trace corner 


the man at the 


desk inquired obviously more interested, at the end of that 
assessing stare. What he liked most about herwas the lool 
of gravity which the hooded eyes gave to a face not grave 





i If, the suggestion of will in the courageous small chit 

‘I’ve a gift for drawing,”’ she explained, “and | wanted 
to do some kind of art work 

But Haydon’s is merely a department store 

She saw his smile, remote as heat lightning It puzzled 
but it did not deter her Iw hoping there'd be some 
thing in your art department here,” 

‘You must mean our advertising department,” he cor 


We 


trained mer 


rected use artists there, of course, but they're all 


‘Then you've nothing for me after all? 
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41 forlornness with a prolonging quiet 
undefined something between 
but she knew 
to help 
that 


ished an 
ot have explained why, 

ly on her side, that he was ready 
than 
met them halfway 
he said with a paternal hand on her 


re generous women, in re 


a very good position at one of our 


to do there?”’ she asked after he 
a phone and restored the receiver 
nud sell 


ter department 


marked-down goods. That's 
You'll have to act as 
have instruction 
mornings a week, 
ale slips 
long wit 
goods?’ he 
sappointment in 
ned closer to him 


of the move 


to,’ h 11d as his assessing 
body 
slow flush 


the 


more swept her slender 


acded as he saw the 
tained her fave, “‘ You're 
that want to I | 


And a 


type 
can see 
yiri i i ,» Mm dear 


ling to please 


peo 


il leeper meaning 


e vreferred to ignore it 


nt to get on,” she murmured a 
r thoughtful violet eyes meet 


he hated ordidness, and she 
tended to fight her way out of it, out 
ide 
lunches and bargain 


She 
weight 


the se viness of treet rooming 
dairy 

d-down good 
the 


arm. ‘It’ 


time, at 
good of 


he merely said in her 


He | 


intly repugnant 


intimate murmur ad 


ing 
ome ta 
afraid of him than 


I car 


“ to 
erved ina 


continue 
s;olemnized 
with an 


did 


her 
that 


laving 


mal! smile not 
» her happi ‘ 
t eve 


scrutiny 


it with de when ,conserou 


discomforting close She 
averse to appearing bold, but on 
even 

The 


white hollow of 


other hand she was more 


to antagonizing him eyes 
ted on the 
, grew suddenly imper 
ofa hes pec tacled 


her 
at, however 
il at the approach 
ial carrying a sheaf of papers 


Well to be 


d the employment manager, all 


if vou're one ol us,"” an 


iness again as he rang a bell, “you 


well 


meet your aisle manager 
our number and place 
things in general Cher 
pass you on to the timekeeper at 
r, and to the doctor for a phy 
Miss Stiner, take this 
ung lady down to Mr. Moysey 
Miss Stiner maintained a dignified silence until the 
or of the 
You've made a hit with the main top, birdie, for he's 
in’ you straight to counter work,” she explained to 
newcomer miled with the fortifying thought 
iad a friend at court 
And the at Haydon's 
Moysey 4 much younger man than she had expected. He 
i her within an aura of toilet water that emanated 
his slender-waisted body, led her with a panther 
vut the aisles of his subterranean world, and 


uly 





expla 


csamination 
1) 


cage 
elevator swung shut behind them 
oot 
who 
was relieved to find 


new employe 


close 
m 
f tride abx 


explained in a slightly mincing but unmistakably compre 


W 
for duty ¢ ‘xt morning, she thanked him in a voice still 


tremuk 


tri 


hadow 


i 


ilways 


as all 


manner just what was expected of her. When it 
and he had announced that she might report 


ive 
ver 
with gratitude. An indeterminate small glow of 
eddied through her body as Mr. Moysey, in the 
of the stairway, shook her hand with quite unneces 
hope that they would 


mph 


ry warmth and expressed the 
be the 


some rem 


best of friends 

of that small glow still burned within her 

a corner drug 
she shut herself in a telephone booth redolent 

ikke and announced her victory to Donn Weaver, 


ant 
stepped into the street and headed for 


who betrayed no undue joy over the news she was imparting 
to him. Donn, she remembered, had altogether different 
plans for her. Many a time, even back in Marysville, 
he had ventured vague but ambitious outlines of that plan. 
3ut she proposed to be something more than a tail to the 
kite of Donn’s success. It was comfortable to know Donn 
was willing to marry her. But he seemed without glamour, 
in some way. And her ardent young heart still ached for 
its ever-receding dower of magnificence 
Yet she had already made her first step toward that 
end, she told herself as she emerged into the dust-moted 
sunlight of the street. She was to be a part, an active and 
actual part, of this tremendous machinery that roared and 
seethed about her. She was no longer an outsider. And so 


“Nineteen,’’ Was the Soft:-Noted Reply 


immured was she in her own thoughts that she stood, 
scarcely of the fact that had more 
reached Fifth Avenue. She discovered this only when she 
found herself confronted by the friendlier tides of traffic 
that flowed up and down that undulating cafion of commo 
tion overhung with its aureole of misty gold. She stood 
beside the curb, blinking out at the caravan of cars that 
slithered companionably past her. There were all kinds 
and colors of cars in that regal procession —landaulets and 
limousines, sedans and broughams and cabriolets, cars of 
bottle green and Brewster green and willow green, of 
purple and maroon, of dove gray and blue and brown and 
basket-weave canary, cars varnished and polished, nickeled 
and silvered, glass-prismed and glittering, flowing past her 
widened a blending and intermingling double 
stream of light and color. They moved and paused and 
slumbered on their taleked rubber heels and moved on 
again with a rhythm not unlike the rhythm of music, 
pulsing in unison, an orchestra of wheeled movement 
solemnly conducted by a solemn blue figure with a whistle 
in his hand, an orchestra sonorous with its cadences of 
power. And the girl with the stippled violet eyes, watch- 
ing them, felt a small tingle of emotion touched with hunger 
creep up and down her spine 


conscious she once 


eyes in 
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“It's a big city, isn’t it?’’ coolly observed a lank and 
tired-looking stranger close to her elbow. And he laughed 
a little, even as she swept him with her icy stare of aver- 
“T really couldn’t help it,’’ he explained, still un- 

‘You made me think of a fresh-hatched robin 
rim brand-new 


sion. 
ruffled 
taking its first look over the nest at a 
world!” 
“You're not making it any more attractive to me,” she 
said with all the scorn at her command 
Sut you have for me,”’ he observed as he turned and 
sauntered on beside her. That, she remembered, was the 
trouble with New York. Men pursued women, in such 
places, as farm dogs pursued rabbits. Yet her annoyer, she 
noticed, had at least the earmarks of a gentleman. ‘‘Who 
the devil are you, anyway?” he 
brusquely demanded. It was only the 
kindliness of his faded eye that kept 
the inquiry from being unalloyed im- 
pertinence, 
“I'm a shopgirl at Haydon’s,” 
flung back at him 
“Are you now?” he _ soliloquized 
aloud “T’d never have thought it 
And I’m Carl Garretson. Ah, I see that 
But if 
bad 


ery likely 


she 


name means nothing to you 
you happen across an especially 
novel on the news-stands it’s \ 
to be mine 

“Tfit’s as bad as your manners I don’t 
think I'd be interested,” was her spirited 
retort. And he laughed again, still un 
ruffled 

‘I like that,” he proclaimed. ‘| 
reallydo. AndIlikeyou. You'll proba 
bly doubt it, but I don’t do this sort of 
To tell the truth, you 


knocked my instincts galley-west, bac! 


thing as a rule 


there, by that crusader look I caught ir 
your eyes It only comes, you know, 
once or twice in a lifetime.” 

“While insulted 
frequently,’ she amended 

He stopped short at that, his rumina 
tive face touched with trouble 

“My dear girl, | wouldn’t do that 
for the world. You'll understand that 
when you know me better. I may be a 
bit eccentric, but I’m not a bounder 
And the next time we meet I hope 
well, | hope it will be under less clouded 


one can be quite 


circumstances.” 

‘l hope it will 
averred, almost against her will, for she 
found it hard to hate him as she ought 

‘**T intend to make it,”’ he announced, 
with his wearily unconcerned smile as 
he lifted his hat and turned away 


never occur,” she 


mum 
E AZEL LERNER’S first 
Haydon’s was a series of impres 
sions that seemed to obliterate one ar 


week at 


other like wave marks on shore sand 
She vaguely resented being submerged 
to a mere number and being known as 
Miss Fifty-Seven, just as she more a 
tively resented being associated with 
the sale of marked-down merchandise 
She nursed a distaste for rearranging 
od silk lingerie tossed about by push 
and impatient women 
also nursed a distaste, at first, for 
her pert-faced counter mate, Pinkie 
Doran, who impressed her as both too 
unshakably sure of herself and too slangily garrulous 
She disliked the obliterating dark store uniform of blac! 
luster, and the noisy talk in the cafeteria, where she could 
get a sustaining enough lunch for twenty cents, and the 
overmonitorial eye of the motherly old hostess in the 
Forward Club, who studied the girl with the gardenia 
white throat and proceeded to warn her against the preda 
tory modern male. A young lady, nowadays, was taken at 
her own rating. She must be a serious worker in a world of 
workers. And no self-respecting girl, she was reminded, 
accepted favors from men without danger of finding a 


soile 
ing 
She 


shoppe rs 





string attached to them 

But Hazel had done a little thinking of her own in this 
matter of men. And even in their workaday world she had 
found a girl was still a girl. Men were the rulers of that 
world, but they had moods and moments when they were 
not imperial. The busiest of them liked beauty and fresh- 
ness in their lives, just as they liked a flower on their office 
desk. It was almost one’s duty to be appealing, since it was 
through this appeal that one progressed. And girls had 
learned a lot since the world of business had been thrown 
open to them. They had been given a new freedom, and 
that had equipped them with new defenses. They carried 
their own latchkeys and their own ideas of right and wrong. 













And if men liked you there was no law against letting them 
show it. There was a limit, of course, but the modern girl 





knew when that limit was being approached, and had a 
workable enough sense of humor to laugh the old-fashioned 


perils away 
| So Hazel made it a point not to ignore Mr. Moyse 
took a quiet manager’s emer 
gence from his shell of self-absorption to show her how to 
make out to the 
wrappers and reassemble rumpled silk nightdresses so they 
would look their best 


She 


joy in witnessing her aisle 


ner 





sales slips and pass a purchase on 
If he leaned a little closer than was 
tutored the rapt-eyed 


secret of dressing her counter, that newcomer betrayed no 


necessary as he newcomer in the 
\ outward sign of anr oyance at his pant erlike approach or 
his aromatic proximity. 
had informed her: 


wise Pinkie 
Moysey mutt and 
up at 


For, as the 
that 
So Hazel was able t 


worldly 
‘Stand in with 
easy !"’ 


| the rest’ll come » smile 


shoulder. And she condoned his play ful tap ol disapproval 
sales slip, 


she 


rected 


when she made a mistake in her just 


, him confidingly as he fraternally picked a thread from her 
\ 
as 


endured his casual hand: lasp about ner arm as he dil 


t her gaze to the shelf supply from which she was to replenist 
i‘ her stock 
! “Yuh got it, kid!"’ proclaimed Pinkie after disposing of 
a slightly shopworn rose-silk brassi@re to tout lady wl 
} wheezed. 
“I’ve got what?’’ asked Hazel, pressing an uncomfort 


ably cold hand against her uncon fortablv hot cheek bone 


**What the frail chasers fall for, kid,”’ was Pinkie 











cious retort. ‘‘The call o’ the clingin’ vine to the he oak 
The come-hither look in the off lamp!” 

Hazel was both annoyed and elated by that pronounce 
ment. She was younger, younger in face and spirit, thar 
the girls about her. And if there was something about her 
that appealed to men, that marked her out from her 
meeker-spirited sisters, she was not to be blamed for what 
she could not help. She had no intention, at any rate, of 

eapening herse lf. She had her own way to make, and she 

tended to make it honestly. She could afford to be lenient 
vith Mr. Moysey. But there were limits beyor ch the 
controller of her subterranean destinies would not be per 
mitted to venture. She had beer a good girl a ner fe, and 


tender 


Wher 


sne ir i to remain one 


he asked her, during one of the midday 


ever went to the movies, she said with lowered eyes that 
she had always beer afraid to go about alone in a strange 
al city. When Mr. Moysey inquired if she would care to see 
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the new picture at the Cameo some evening she thanked form and color. And when I see a face like yours I—well 

him tremulously and expressed the hope it would not I'm afraid I rather forget myself 

make trouble among the other girls. And Mr. Moyse ‘What's wrong with it?’’ demanded the violet-eyed girl 

growing bolder, assured her that the others no longer stood steeled into indignation by Pinkie Doran's derisive titter 

within the range of his consideratior heyond the unter end Authors and artists apparent 
But a little later in the week she forgot Mr. Movse st were pr eged persor n this new world of hers 

as she forgot the strange ne s that made her ten ‘Good heavens, there’s nothing wrong with it,”” pro 

ples throb, when she found |} ler pr ged " iimed the solemn-eyed man with the cane ‘The only 

tion from a less dapper re discreet remot Ul g is that it seems to be in the wrong place 

figure. She realized that she was being studied | brow Where would you prefer to see it?’’ was Hazel’s none 

faced young man in twee is, a somewhat st mannere too nciliatory inquir 

man with genially studious eyes which looked npersor On car 1 of course,"’ was the other's prompt and 

out through thick-lensed glasses on that pas gy panorar mpe nal retort Pardon my asking, but have you ever 

known as life. Hazel, who was not without a t  F | 

for social values, knew at once that he was the rigl t The imberou et eves of Miss Fifty-Seven flashed 

There was distinction in his very carelessness, in the care vit dden fire. There was a limit, of course; and he was 

less forward thrust of his shoulders, in the carel \ hevond it 

of his cane and the unkemptness of the worn dogs How dare you ask me a thing like that she huskils 

gloves that dangled from a bulging side pocket lemanded I'm a respectable girl and I've 
Her pulse quickened perceptibly as he advanced some Of course you are cut in the startled artist I could 

what diffidently towards her counter. Yet she preferred t ee that at a glance hat ur charm. But you don’t 

ignore his presence as he came to a stop before her arra f lerstand 1 meant wstume historical stuff, you 

hop soiled finer When she looked up she met | ri ! \ m doing mural p ( for the Easton Library, and 

with a cool eye which obviously added to his trepidatior 1 ed fres} vonderful above that bank of 

I should like th one ple ase,”’ he prociaimea denoting ed fine 

with the ferruled end of his cane a near-by garment of Old stuff aud t pted Pinkie Doran from the 

almon pink His color, for some reason, had deepen¢ er ¢ 

i littl } a la pursued the man in 

Four ninety-eight,”” announced Mis Fifty-Seve i ! that Ir ifraid | rather forgot myself Artists do 

e reached for the designated garment of frilled sill Yet il Vv and the 

the eyes of the man with the cane and those of the salesg H f ftene uf ind her eyes became more 

with the soiled silk in her hands, for some myster rea ru! itive 

son, clung together Iman artist n ei e quietly admitted ‘At least 
‘Four ninety eight,”’ she automatical repeater vit i I've tried to be ¢ 

tint of rose spreading over the gardenia white What d 1 work isked, perceptibly inter 
She watched him as he reached abstracted! nt ! ested 

breast pocket for a bill fold But ins i of opening tha She did t 4 ver " tead, she took up her pencil 

oblong of morocco he continued to st the flushed face ind sales book, and a blank page blocked out with a few 

with the slightly luminous eyes juick strokes an exaggerated but unmistakable portrait of 
‘You're wonderful!”’ he startled Miss Fifty-Sever Mr. Moyss e alsie mat 

slowly and impersonally intoning That cleve rimitted the artist as she passed the 
‘I beg your pardon!” she retorted. And there was a_ sheet er to hir Quite cleve But his enthusiasn 

sharpness in her words which did not add to his peace of Hazel was qu to see, Was not without its qualifications 

mind L wish I « 1s! ‘ u met? g of mine But it’s all 
‘I don’t do this sort of thing, you know he said in a my studio. And Id t ppose you'd care to drop ir 

panic which she recognized as being genuine I reall there some da 


I'm ar 


artist, you see, I've 








“Por Times is Changed, Birdie, Since Grandmaw Swooned When Grandpaw Kissed Her on the Lace Mitten" 


a weakness for 


Continued on Page 60 
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WOPHIE threw baci her head and with half-closed eye 
S nosed the air for the elusive fragrance of pursuit. It 
Pi i i very close; just now she could almost hear 
hing of the pack above the tinkle of the city street 


“ane it 


t her eardrums 


eemed the view halloo must come 


, she had boldly stepped off 


in exigency. In the very act of 
n Sophie’s gloved hand had brushed 
on the pave-. 
step she her 
door, the shining 
ruff bristling, every 
sensed the 


vidence 

rreat rar 10 
a little postern directly 
was inside; 


sleek 


ve. With one 
closed 

t palpitating, 

ng pleasurably 
ued. Then even the music of 

had been conscious of it for days 
omething on the wind, that 


chase 


, like a voice in a fog 
her strained senses gradually 
her, in the pervading 


Where was 


wift orienta 
' 


about 


ridor 


attempted a 


ould be ye 


Certainly 


i shop ol 
not a private 
ment in this area of golden 


ow \ 


nstant decision 


maison of some 
she moved 
drawing off her 
tutling her few jewels out 
A sudden angle widened 
low room full of neutral 
noonday sky, 
tight filtering in through a glass 
ceiling ref recently fashion 

from the towering 
walls of ding skyscrapers. It 
was a workroom, an atelier. Without 
of the occupants, even 
oft golden hair and big 
who stood poised directly 


j 
rmdor, 


except for the 
w howe 
ected the 
ible brick shades 


surrou 


regarding an’ 
aman witl 

making pencilings in a 
Sophie began divesting her 
late,”’ he said, with the 
beauty sure of im 
hatpin 


ual air of a 
withdrew a 
Well, I am late 
No one in the 
ghtest heed. The 


continued 


purity She 


gave her the 
man with note 
notations An 
seem merely a 

attired in a 
and with his mouth 
full of pins, continued to drape some 


room 


his 
» like him as to 
yed twin, who was 
ulptor’ mock 
a tall passioniess 
block like a 
strange colored 
hair, smock, with a tape 
measure for a yoke and jingling vari- 
from an adapted Sam 
belt, went on fussing among 
some rumpled stuffs on a large table, 
with knit brows and mien severe. 
Through a half-opened door Sophie 
sight of dazzling figures in 
gorgeous robes, gliding on winged 
step, pausing for an impalpable mo- 
ment, again. The light 
backstage in the ultra establish- 
» Brothers, Inc., the famous esthetic 
The Brothers, Inc., in 
was protective coloring, of which she 
need-—a protective coloring dyed 
ind primped and snipped and stitched by man’s 
artifice, but when did not inspired man im- 
on random Nature? 
stepped out of her street things and deposited 
with others on a tree at the angle of the corridor. 
through her hair and surveyed herself 
1 long mirror, turning to take critical note of 
of her back. She looked expectantly at 
who seemed still oblivious of her presence. 
up some gowns thrown across a chair she hung 
front of her in the mirror, stepping this way and 
One to her liking she tossed about her and dropped 
into ar air, assuming quite naturally the posture of 
a great lady with somber eyes. Those somber eyes—long 
could sheot in any direction like versatile gun 
appraised everything in leisurely detail. 
!’ cried a far-off voice, with a peremptory hand- 
“The front foot first, if you please! A lady al- 
ff on the front foot.” It was the coach of the 


nude shades about 


blonde standing on a 
A woman of 


' 
“4.80 In a 


ous implements 
Browne 


caught 


then on 
broke She was 
ment of The 
pair of men dressmakers 
deed! Her 
tood in direst 
yes, since 
prove 

Sophie 
them 
She ran swift fingers 
minutely in 
the grace ful line 
the brothers, 
Picking 
them in 
that 


1 Casy-ch 


ILLUSTRATED 


Poised for an Instant on the Topmost Step She Contrived to 


Reveal the Every Grace of Her Clinging Draperies 


mannequins going through their little solo dramas in the 
dressing room beyond. 

It is said that the Hippodrome elephants, in their mo- 
ments off stage waiting for their cue, gravely rehearse their 
tricks among themselves. It is pride of calling, the savor 
of art. These gaudy peacocks, waiting for their cues to go 
out front and strut, were pretending to be ladies, quite 
unconscious of one another or of spying eyes. They were 
haughty, demure, startled, pleased, expectant, as they 
practiced coming down, going up, pausing, starting off 
always on the front foot first—sitting down with languor- 
ous ennui, rising; the arts of the drawing-room. 

Sophie, the better to see, half arose. 

“You,” said the man with golden hair and brown eyes, 
looking up, ‘will you sit still, as you are told?” 

Sophie accorded him a haughty stare. 

“It is not permitted one to breathe here, then?” 
she, in the throaty street French of a midinette. 


asked 
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The man with the golden locks did not deign to reply 
“Nor to speak?”’ she persisted. 
“When you are spoken to,” 

writing something in his book. 

“But I was spoken to.” 
wrongs. 

‘Silence, you!” 

‘I was distinctly asked a question.” 
the matter in abstract in a low tone, imaginary 
individual, rather than to the room at large. “It was pa 
quired of me to say would I sit still; and further, would 
I sit still when I was told?”’ She made a pleading little 
gesture to her invisible confidant, accompanying it with a 
Mona Lisa smile. The other Brother, his mouth still full of 

pins, turned and regarded Sophie, draped 
exquisitely in her chair, critically —her 
hands, her feet, her head and the back of 
her neck, but most of all the lines into 
which her frock had fallen when she sat 
down. The man with the looked at 
the man with the golden locks; but the 
latter was writing again. So he resumed 
his task; but after one or two ineffectual 
passes over the mannequin, he gave up 
in despair. Hesaid something to himself 
in a murmur about pork-store blondes 

and to the 


said the man severely, 


Sophie was amplifying her 


Sophie was putting 
to some 


pins 


passionless creature on the 
block he said, ‘‘ Dearie, you can go now,” 
and she came to life like Galatea; she 
drew her clothing modestly about her and 
moved off stage with all the manners of a 
lady in the privacy of her boudoir. 

‘No! No!” came the rasping tones of 
the coach from within. ‘The front foot 
first. Don't you know your front foot?”’ 

Sophie displayed a needle-pointed toe 
in a black suéde sandal as if about to fol 
low the admonition; then paused, 
thrust her chin forward and said over her 
shoulder, ‘‘C’est permis de marcher, ici?”’ 

‘No. Not until you are pinned up. 
And then only when you learn how. You 
are the new one,” man with the 
notebook. 

“You forget,” 
so new as you imagine.” 

The Brother with the pins was watching 
this little passage. 

“Walk, dearie,”’ he commanded, break 
ing in upon the colloquy. 

Sophie walked. The gown, with no visi 
ble means of support, seemed to make 
itself, to belong to her pliant lines. The 
Brother with the notebook was suddenly 
all attention. 

“How perfectly stunning, Bertie!”’ ex 
claimed he, clapping his hands softly in 
ecstasy. 

“Lovely,” said the second gentleman 
They were referring to the frock Sophie 
wore slung about her, not to her patrician 
stride. He stopped her with a hand. “It 
is veritably a new drape!’ He pulled out 
a series of pins and put them in a different 
place, explaining, ‘‘A dressmaker makes 
his mistakes in pins, so he can pull them 
out and try again.’’ Then he threw the 

gown aside. “Step up here, dearie,”” he said. He gave 
Sophie a hand, and by that same polite art of levitation 
by which a gentleman of long ago lifted his lady into a 
carriage, he raised her to the block. ‘‘ You have the air, 
dearie,”” he said ingratiatingly. 

“Alas, yes,”” sighed Sophie, once more the grande dam 

“Tt will not irk you if I sketch a little? I have in mind a 
little effect 

““You ask my consent to make me beautiful, 
asked Sophie demurely. 

‘May I, please?” asked Bertie; he 
fasten her gown. 

Swirls of gossamer fabric shot with gold enveloped her, 
stuff so tenuous it might have passed through a ring, 
tumbling into place by magic. Things came out of the 
air. Bertie stepped back to regard his effect, and then 
with a little cry he drew the folds across the bosom to the 
verge of nothingness. 

“Tt is the age of revelation,” he said poetically. 

“A nude,’’ murmured Sophie, “‘is never naked until it 
moves. I stand perfectly still, monsieur.” 

“Ah!” said he profoundly. At this moment the door 
opened and a splendidly restored elderly woman of the 
type maintained for display by all the great maisons entered. 
She had a gown across her arm. 


she 


said the 


sighed Sophie ‘Not 


monsieur? ”’ 


was offering to un 


















At sight of the mannequin she stopped, transfixed; the 
next moment recovering, she exclaimed passionately, 
voutly: “‘Bertie! Dear boy! You have the divine gift!” 

Bertie was iost in the study of his theme. 

“The old dame is outside,”’ said the woman in a business 
like tone. The two men nodded. “This is only eight 
hundred,” she said, holding up the rag 
consider it.”’ 

The younger Brother crushed the disdained creation 
between his hands and kissed it fervently. 

“Now it is sixteen hundred. That should please 

“But if she recognizes it protested the 
weakly, not quite convinced 

‘You are to say ‘Oh, madame, if your eyes cannot de 
tect the difference, it is for someone else to see 


ag 


“She refuses to 


her.” 
woman 


The tragic muse sat heavily on the man dressmaker 
when he spoke this line. Even Sophie from her high place 
conferred on him a beam of admiration. The woman de 
parted. Some little time later she returned, opening the 
door stealthily, tiptoeing in, and swallowing before speak 
was her agitation. Everything stopped, 
It was delivered in an exaggerated 


ing, so great 
awaiting her message. 
whisper, and only in consonants. 
““V-N-D-M!”’ 
The kissed gown was ancient history. Here wa 
thing else Vandam 
It was the instinctive habit of these artists in passing thi 


some 
She was announcing Mrs. Corliss 
name back and forth among themselves to omit the vowel 
A cry escaped the two men 

‘‘She desires to be shown the girl who is to waik the 
plank."’ This from the capable female, still 
though there was no one to overhear. 

‘Aha!” exclaimed the younger Brother. He 
himself in a pier glass, and he practiced a stride or two 
before going to meet this opulent fate. But his companion 


) a whisper, 


oo ee 
looked at 


intercepted him. 
“John!” he said, with a full look 
“How strangely you speak, Bertie!” 
“Tell her it is not finished.” 
“This one cannot be kept waiting, 
know 
‘Then tell her you have for her an emotional s 
that she may not see, until the very moment arrives 


as you very well 


urprise 


suggestion of mystery 


The 


“But, Bertie 

“John! 

“Yes, but this is 
‘You trust me 
“ar 

“You believe in my n 


“Yes.” 


‘Yes! 


said John, and 


of in 


Yes!" he 


spiratior 


murmured; and 


once more, closing the door on himself and going down the 


corridor, he whispered ** Yes!’ 


Bertie took flowers from a vase and gave them to Sophie 


eying her secretly as he said in 
d!’”’ John 


curiosity 


three lilies in her har 
ing; he was dying of 
“Behold!” whi 
“It is on, it Is you Il 
brother! exclaimed the 


ungru 


praising Bertie’s latest effect 


your 


a 1OoW 


came bact 


spered Bertie portentou 


supreme 


dging Joh 


‘Not the robe. The woman! Look at her 
very low tone. “‘Where did we get her? 

“Oh she been about Hasn't she 
fingers through his loch “They come an 
quality of mercy, they are not strained,” sal 

“Not this one Look agai 

“Well?” 

“In my opinion, she not a mannequ 


Bertie, picking up a gown ar 
*Bertie!"’ 
“Hush! 


ve a bet 


gasped John in alar 


She is probab 


Her walking suit is by 
This last was not conclusive, of 
] ' 
lous 


murmured ‘* Mary 
his brother's powers of divinati 


moved, 





“She is heaven-sent!"’ said Be 


he held. ‘‘We will assist her to 
our piece de résistance this aft 
theme. But I lacked the model 

“She? This one? But the oth 


Va great lady or 


m 


old Flor 
course; 
Marvelo 
rtie, bow! 
win her 
ernoon 


Voila! 


Fant inne 
d affecting to 


a 
lot 
stil 


I 


er! She is 


bet 


J 
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John ra } 
yg ke the 
Johr guel 
ill | 
talk at t 
la ' It ma 
himself 
l. John. mt 
' 
meat ¥ 


g to the gown 


she w be 


dreamed tl 


dup 


inne 


waiting for me to rehearse her,’’ protested the more eart}! 


John 
himself. 


‘“‘And she is perfect !"’ 
Except for her feet,’’ admitte 
We will send her t« 
one does not suspect 


canal boats 
stead. This 


self for a miracle!”’ 


He had done the p 


od Bertis 
»> the Mah 
Watch! 


nn 


‘And thev are 


J 


neg Féte in 


Prepare your 


r 






} 


He turned with a cavalier’s bow and outstretched hand 
the lady on the block, saying ‘Madame, may I?" And 
Sophie, transformed in the instant into a grande dame by 
some charm of the moment, stepped daintily out of her 
carriage r no, she permitted him to ease her down two 
ttie steps ¢ nyx into the grand ballroom, and posing her 
fingers on his proffered arm she permitted him to escort her 
across the floor. The pantomime was perfect. When the 


gentleman bowed this w 


ay and that, the lady, conscious of 








shing glances— bestowed on her by the young blades 
dropped her lovely eve | swept he hhblow cheel 
with her long lashe Halfway down the ballroom— at the 
aoor of the storeroom, fact they appeared to encounter 
me disting ed pe ge Bertie bowed stiffiv, heel 
toget he madame permitted her hand to be kissed; and 
eat me Mme ell gracel av i l 1 conve ent 
pa gy Cast hen ited that the general r whatever 
! might be, was to t beside he 
Looking par ‘ ‘ g Bertie sti the ‘ ald, 
Dear bov. fetch n ( And do not hurry your 
heart bad ou } A 
l ely!"" exclaims pI } hand {tis 
What did I te i ed the imphant Bertie, off 
Luge 
| much t ‘ i told me that I car res 
lr 1 to « eive it here nothing we can teach 
‘ 
And i are re ‘ the substitutic 
\ Il eve te te, Bertie! 
Rertie } ip ‘ t e telep! 
No!” he Lid to the n ith prec not you Himself, 
please! Th rhe | ‘ peaking There was 
a Wait; ther | rtot Bee ( me At once Beauty 
fades quich make haste. Ie No! Fetch noth 
M4 Let ir heart instruct 1, whik our eves feast.”’ 
Cortot was the jeweler wh had recent taken the best 
( ne the Avenue it a fal rent Bertie called 
anotne l ‘ and anothe ind another Wa ce 
manding himse pe I ind ade ‘ g to each the 
Continued on Page 126 
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Charley, or the Confes- 


sioms of 
HORATIO WINSLOW 


¥ 


ILLUSTRATED 


wn dear little girl, when we were dis 
nfluence of bad companions I was unwise 

to mention Charley. With natural curiosity 
Who harley”? And your Ernest re 
as Charley? Oh, merely a casual friend; 


was ( 


nothing more.” 


I showed you my accounts in college, 


mn therefrom, you queried, ‘‘ Where have 


that you spent on other girls?” 


pent any money on other girls,”’ was 


demanded, jut were you never en 


mu never had any affair 


led ‘never none.”’ 
I must 
three 


little girl, if | am blushing now a 
ng last my 
tions were three atrocious falsehoods, 


evening, it is because 


gned each and every one to shield a guilty conscience 


Charley was no mere casual friend; his was the 


ind evil companionship that ever came into 
as | 


re ledger containing an 


timate 
write I have here 
ount of every cent | have ex 
don girls other than yourself. I can 
add that the 
taggering 
[I he 
and | 


se my 
will not let 
n going to 
it hitherto 
oncealed; 
vu will be 
own dear 
ri, because it 
much 


it fol 


pain me 


towritewt 


and 

a cup of 
offee, and with 
ulant | hope 
to tell 


story 


to tv able you 
from 


the 


whole 


beginning to 


It wa t year ago 


abalmy May night 
the little 


parlor on 
ovd tloor of the 
boarding house { had 


een Mis 


Smathis 
waiting as 
| And bec suse | 
id feared lest, passing 
my room, | might 
into a con 

with that 
faced -yet i 
ya ] I 


wed 


‘ ay iwn 
ersation 


tern 


d to indulge 
om 
a I walked “My Name?" I Repeated. 
lownGamsbury street 
© thought of Miss Smathis troubled my mind, nor was I 
cerned with Charley, whose very existence was at that 
ent unk: But a deep melancholy had found 
zation that after two years of faithful 
it Meller, Lane & Co.'s | had won only the steady 
nism of gruff old Mr. Meller. Less qualified employes 
elf had been passed over my head into the desir 
export department; and, as ever, my salary 
suitable for a young man with ambition and 
tastes 
g and distraught, | had crossed by Ramsay Av- 
vwre Park when, directly at my feet, | observed a 


lite linen, 


own to me 


in the real 


nmys 
Ne Toreig? 
remained ur 


lomesi 


Br M. L. 


“Why, My Name is Chartey"’ 


Fiamcé 


BLUMENTHAL 


“Pardon me, madam,” I said, picking up 
the object and addressing myself to a young 
lady attired in a blue coat with gold trim 
mings — ‘‘pardon me, but I believe you 
dropped this.” 

Turning her fresh .ingenuous face in my 
direction, remarked 
plaintive timbre suggested the ringing of 
little bells, ‘Oh, that’s ‘Maxie’s handker 
chief. What a nice man to pick up the hand 
kerchief poor little Maxie lost. Maxie is 
glad you found her handkerchief, because 
she hasn't many pennies. Maxie thanks you 
on her own account behalf of her 
father in the hardware and her 
sister in vaudeville.” 

At the end of this extraordinary speech she paused, evi 
dently waiting for me to respond 

This I should have done gladly had I not been discon 
certed by her use of the third person when designating her 

self, and also by the glamour of that melan 
choly tinkling voice 
After some thirty seconds of silence, she 


she in a voice whose 


and on 


business 


tintinnabulated as follows 

“What's the matter, 
Is there a balloon going up, or are 
you pulling a dumb act, or are you 
only ritzing little Maxie?” 

Once again I was balked by the 
perplexing character of her re 
marks. No doubt I looked 
astonishment. She clapped 


doctor? 


my 
her 
hands together 

“Oh,” she remarked in an entic 
ing gurgle, “an imitation of an 
educated watermelon balancing on 
a fish pole! When like 
that Maxie wishes Mort could see 
you.” 

“Who is Mort?” | inquired 
finding my composure for the first 
time 

“Mort is a dramatic author and 
he is little Maxie’s second cousin.” 

The possibility now occurred to 
me that I might be addressing an 
actress, an inquiry as to which pro- 
duced an answer in the affirmative 
lasting perhaps five minutes 

“It is funny,” she concluded, 
“that a headliner like little Maxie, 
who never faked a dance in her 
life and who can make good in any 
spot, should be out here resting 
in the sticks instead of hanging 
them on the chandeliers in New 
York; but a riot is a riot, and some 
day I am going to show these high 
hats that they are only And Co. 
when they work on the same bill 
with little Maxie.”’ 

As at this time such phraseology 
was beyond me, my answer was 
designed merely to calm her evi- 
dent excitement. 

“Of course,”’ I assented; “‘and 
if you are not at present in New 
York it is the New Yorkers’ loss 
and not yours.” 

She smiled brightly, and dropping back into her plain- 
tive voice said, “By special request, please play that sonata 
over again. It doesn’t mean anything, but little Maxie 
likes to hear it. Maxie never, never met anybody quite so 
Tomorrow night at nine o'clock little Maxie 
Good night, 


you look 


nice as you 
will be waiting for you before the Al Fresco. 
old Tooralooral.” 

Turning with these words, she ran up the steps of a large 
frame boarding house at my right. 

I have just brewed myself and swallowed another cup of 
strong coffee, because, on reading over what I have writ- 
ten, I find that I have not yet come to the point. I have 
neither introduced nor so much as mentioned Charley. And 


“What Do You Mean?" She Said in a Low Voice 


Charley, my own dear little girl, not only took part in the 
conversation but indeed was one of the principal speakers 
I shall try again, because I am not going to leave this type 
writer til! I have told you all. I must call to mind also that 
I have not yet listed my shortcomings in the matter of af 
fairs and the expenses contingent thereon 

In the light of some of our past intimate conversations, 
you will doubtless be shocked to be told that during my 
entire college course, instead of being fancy-free as I stated, 
Il was engaged to a young girl whom I will designate as 
Hetty McL. A resident of my native town, Hetty MeL 
moved to the Far West both eighteer 
Though I had never seen her since that fateful removal, | 
considered myself pledged to her until one morning 


when we were 
a year 
ago when the postman brought me an announcement of her 
marriage to a mechanical dentist in North Dakota 

My expenses in her direction 
and a half —may be lumped as follows: 


extending over five year 


Gifts, including picture pe 
tationery estimated 
Total $9.12 


Though somewhat staggered by Hetty McL’s change of 
heart, a sweet girl whom | shall designate as Melba R did 
much to enable me to bear up under the strain. My a 
quaintance with Melba R and her mother lasted six months 
and was in full flower at the time I encountered Charley 
It was a purely intellectual friendship based on a mutual 
love of good books 

MELBA R 
Carfare to library —1 paid for her 
line on book —overdue three day 
Gift—Sonnets by Shakspere 4 
Lecture at library; English poets 
Nuts and candies, assorted 


Total 


three seat 


But my disagreeable task is not yet fairly begun, for, hu 
miliating as it may be to my amour propre, | have deter 
mined to tell you the truth about Charley 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 

Without farther prelude then, let me revise 
tke account of my first meeting with Maxie 
and supply what hitherto I have been weak 
enough to omit. After appointing the time 
and place of our next encounter, my 
new acquaintance had glanced sharply 
at my feet to remark,apparently apropos 
of nothing, ‘‘ Why haven't you any blan- 
kets on your dogs? Maxie doesn’t like 
dogs without blankets. Please buy some 
blankets for your dogs.” 

A skillful question or two 
elicited the fact that by 
“‘dogs’’ she had reference to 
my feet and that ‘‘ blankets” 
were spats. Though hardly 
partial to this form of per- 
sonal adornment, I was so 
moved by her pleading voice 
that I promised to purchase 








a pair at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

“But speaking of dogs,’ 
I proposed, “how would 
you like to have a dog of 
your own ie 





a real one? 
In suggesting this it was 

with the thought in mind 

of a litter of miscellaneous 
puppies which a friend was 
under the painful necessity 

of drowning. But before 

I had a chance to explain 

my intentions in detail the 
lady had jumped up and 
imprinted a 
right cheek. This was the first 
kiss I had ever received from a 
total stranger and it so upset 
me that when she said “Oh, 
how nice youare! Maxie knows 


ag 


kiss on my 


TT 


| just the dog she will buy. It 
isso cheap— only fifteen dollars 
} How nice to give little Maxie 


fifteen dollars to buy that dog !”’ 
I found myself in the act of 
reaching into my pocketbook 





and handing her three crisp 
five-dollar bills 
““Maxie is just crazy about 


stated, meanwhile 
rapidly disposing of the money 
Maxie 
Maxie 


s unless she knows your 


you,”’ she 


] 


about her person, ‘“‘and you are so nice to give little 


a dog. But Maxie doesn’t even know your name 





an’t accept your lovely presen 


Please, what is 


name 
“My name? 
“How " y 
bell? Or do they just tie on a feed bag?” 


your name 

| repeated, a littl stupidly pe rl aps 
do they call you for dinner? Or do they use a 
My own dear little girl, the response that I made came 
The 
dictated by a force over which I had no control 


My name 


from my lips, but not from my brain words seemed 


I repeated, and my very voice sounded 


hoarse and unfamiliar. ‘‘Why, my name is Charley 
tei 
’ iarley came into my life; and if, next morning, 


+ us cl 


woke unaware of the gravity if what I had done, only 


too soon was I to learn my error. No doubt Frankenstein 
reated his monster as lightly as I created Charley. I re 
member smiling as I wondered how I had ever allowed my 
elf to be drawn into a familiar chat with my acquaintance 
of the evening before 
“So She is Not a Lady, But Only 
7 Your Wife! Oh, You Big Boob! 


Bamt!"’ The Rest Silence 
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The day passed with but one untoward incident 
morning at the office I volunteered a helpful suggestion, 
which gruff old Mr. Meller received substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“Well, well! Well, well! Well, well!” 

In writing ‘‘ Well, well,’”” my own dear little girl, I do not 
mean that Mr. Meller actually “Well, well.” 1 
merely use that harmless expression as a substitute for Mr 
Meller’s real expletives 

“However Mr. Meller may criticize my efforts at the 
office,” I told myself that evening, ‘‘at least he shall have 
no occasion to complain of the life I lead outside of office 
While others disport themselves, I will improve n 


said 


hours 
mind.” 

Therefore as soon as the evening meal ended I opened a 
volume of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
with notebook conveniently at hand I bent to my self 
imposed task. It was 7:30 when, with a start, I found my 
self enunciating not the words of the great historian but the 
following fanciful inaptness: “‘I wonder what the Al Fresco 
looks like from the inside. Well, one hour and a half from 
now little Charley will be finding out.” 

Sharply pulling myself together, I concentrated once 
more on the story of old Rome, for I need hardly expla n 
that I had not the slightest intention of keeping the ap 
pointment made the evening before or continuing an ac 
quaintance that had cost me fifteen dollars in as man) 
minutes 

Eight o'clock. I looked up with a sudden sick appreher 
sion. I had surprised myself muttering this cryptic state 
ment 

“She is certainly one bright little entertainer. Yes, she 
looks good to Charley.’’ For a moment I feared my reasor 
might be tottering. I stood, went through some 
simple arm movements, washed my face and 
brewed and swallowed a cup of strong coffee 
Ernest,’’ I warned myself se 
verely. ‘‘Remember that it is only by spending 
the evenings in the right way that you will ever 
be able to win the right girl.”’ 

For the third time I centered 


“Concentrate, 


on my studies. It was my last 
attempt. 

Hardly had 8:30 
from the city-hall clock wher 
with a sudden panic I perceived 
that I 
longer seated at 
but 
standing beside 


sounded 


was no 
my table, 
it. The volume 


of Gibbon wa 


closed In the 


In the 





notebook three final words traced the transition from the 
fancied past to the only too realistic present: 
Maximus 
Maxim's 
Maxie 
Ho hum, Charley,” my 


lips were repeating. ‘‘As long 


t like dogs without blankets, we shall se« 


about it.” 


as Maxie doesn 


what a live shoe store has to say 


As one in a dream, I took my hat from the hook, « 
and Faintly in the distance 
1 could see the electric glow that marked the Al F 
a a Jekyll and Hyde 
shudder 





allied forth into the night 
resco 


own dear little gi began 


existence whose memory. ever makes 


now, 





Ernest toiled in the office and planned long edu 


ational evenings; and as regular as twilight itself, came 
Charley, not only to play hob with Ernest's fondest hopes 


but, through 
wind Ernest’s hard-earned dollars 


for self-improvement his entertainment olf 

Maxie, to s« 
Though in the beginning ¢ 

nalization—if I 

hearted side of | 

began to assume an 


If Charley had |} 


atter to the 
harley seerned only the exter- 


may so put it-—of the suppressed light 
rnest’s character, little by little Charley 
identity that was completely his own 


ought the fawn-colored spats merely to 


oblige Maxie the complete outfit that followed he bought 
to oblige himself There were vellow glove , provocative 
¢ tie elaborately shaped shoes, aggressive hats and a 


maroon suit that Ernest never contemplated without a 


hudder. So arrayed, Charley went on his nightly adven 
ture 

And if, from now on, I speak of Ernest and C} irley as 
eparate personalities, it is because I im trying t my 





tory absolutely clear and understar 


ense the use of these two names is misleading, for neither 
Ernest nor Charley was ever completely 
absent While Ernest, dominant, toiled 
it his da job, Charley made malicious 
rer from the background At night, 
when ( irle took the helm, Ernest, 
fron me remote corner of the bratn. 
tted at eand g i counsel 
Irpose 

From a } hological stand 
pol perhaps the strangest 
tw ght | I whe he two 
1 te present nm ¢ hua! 

| vould argue mental 
} eactl ther Ernest's 
th ight | eed 
hard Ay, pre 


Continued on 
Page 90 
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LAZY-BOARD 


hetween the psychology of 


uropean pe ople s which DpuzZ 


have their origin in hope 
hope keeps us young. It 
and toachieve 


It is 


purs u 


the beacon for all our 


Ame 1 does hope flame 


o high 


\ roughneck today may be a 


th a great stone palace in 


ars--and a year from 


i brake weight again gut he 
azy-Board Bill was cham 
The 


perament 


obriquet he bore had no rela 
he earned it from his job 
line crew consists of a fore 
butt-end 
one back-up, one lazy-board man 

Bill handled the lazy board 
with glacial blue eyes 
Bill had been through 
with various ups and downs 

where he had started 
called it chicken feed, 

Many towering 
e climbed with the means which 


A pipe 


four point men, four 


d cuss 


Hane 


nt manner 


and 
figures in 


long hard road made 
He was forever looking 
uts, blind to what the years he 


> appe al to him 


em might have brought him 


i have acent,’’ complained 

retorted Bill. ‘ You'll see 

in’ in among the fellers yet, woman.” 
id cockle-doodle-do!”’ 

o? Let me tell you something, 


ou married me!” 


man when y 

m 1 did all alike.” 
\ lot of people wondered why Mrs. Luna 
tuck to Lazy-Board Bill. 
habit Head old-fashi 


they're 


on account of his 
oned notions about 


of action and a woman's place; 
a ventured on one-tenth of the 
enjoyed as his right, 
me to his 


of the 


ishand 
gun and run 
sexes is still an 
irily slow of advance 
physical force may 
yr uny moment 

lidn’t come home at 
early morning in 
in Smackover, and 


until 
barrel hous 
dollars remained in a 
It was 
‘ past breakfast when he showed up, and then he tried 
ine like, 


tf what 
ig joint just off Broadway 


with a tale of an all-night job over 


ie [I'll ever listen te from you,” said Mrs 

alm. ‘I’m going home to mamma.” 
tand there and tell me I lie?”’ cried Bill 
\'t fool me a minute——I can tell it in your 
d his 


atare, 


durnedest to convince her with the 
but he had had a hard night and couldn't 
Mrs. Luna emitted a hard 


glance wavered 


riumph 
* blustered Bill 
her belongings and departed the same 
He felt 
1ot especially downcast, being firmly per 


» would 


“I don’t care.” 
nt back to his job next morning 


come back ‘ 


as a punishing week for the crew. Rain fell in tor- 


it interval they were working deep in the swamp, 
One man crushed his 
a fight. When they 
and trudged back along the railroad track 
obody uttered a word except to 


mud and water 
» of them got into 
iarter ! 
ind tne dog’s life they were leading 
company’s office, Lazy-Board sat down 
crape some of the mud off his brogans be 
ay 
tomorrow, mind,” the field super 
We got to get an early start.” 
Luna turned and said, “I reckon 
to do me! Got another job?” 


sure enough figure on one thing 


me ayain 


By George Pattullo 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
MARSHALL FRANTZ 


They Secured the Services of a Talented Oil Finder 
for Their Location, Who Selected a Spot After Elab« 
orate Rites With a Sheep's Skull and Much Prowling 


About, Blindfoided, by the Light of a Full Moon 


‘Maybe you will for me, though, Louis,” retorted Luna, 
and went out 

He had nothing in mind he only knew he was sick to 
death of the grind and would not go back to it for wages. 
If tomorrow proved that a better job was beyond reach, 
then he would hop a freight and join the drifters to other 
fields. Meanwhile his pay burned in his pocket, and there 
was nobody to say him nay 

Bill went to town and proceeded to hearten himself with 
choe beer, There's one thing I'll say for choe beer— you get 
an answer 

After supper he made a tour of the barrel houses, but 
at twenty-five cents for every two minutes of dancing, it 
threatened to break him too early in the evening, so he 
made his way to a gambling joint in the hope of replenish 
ing his purse, 

A couple of doorkeepers patted him up and down the 
sides, discovered his gun and raade Bill park it. 
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Bil LL 


“I'm harmless, gents,’ he protested. “All I com« 
for a 


“Sure,” they assented, ‘“‘ but sometimes a guy don’t 


Was your money 
act gentlemanly 

So far as his personal acquaintance went, Bill had 
never known anybody to win at the crap table, but to 
it he went. And within half an hour he had swelled his 
pile to several hundred dollars, and a crowd had col 
lected around him to back his bets. So temperamen 
tal is the Goddess of Chance that sometimes she will 
shower down her favors so as to make a man unbeat 
able—even against the best human devices 

The house was growing uneasy It had lost as 
much to the crowd as to Luna individually, and after 
Bill made two more passes the boss closed the game 

**You're a bunch of pikers,”’ Bill scoffed. ‘‘Why, I 
was just goin’ good.” 

“Well, if you want action, there’s a game on in the 
corner. Sky’s the limit.’ 

Lazy-Board gathered up his winnings and joined 
the poker players. They made a place for him in a 
game of stud, his seat being so placed that two of the 

house players could whipsaw him. For a 

while they held off, permitting Bill to wir 

a few meager hands to prepare him for 
He realized perfectly 
what was coming, but was not the least 
daunted. Since the first throw of the dice 
he had felt in every fiber that tonight was 
his, and even with everything stacked 
against him, hope sang a swelling song of 
triumph 

It came the turn of one of the two house 
players to deal. Lazy-Board Bill did not 
so much as glance at the first card, but 


the big squeeze. 


placed his big hand over it and calmly 
put up his ante when the betting started 
His third card was a six of hearts; the 
other one showing was the eight of hearts 
He stayed for another card, the bet being 
The 
fourth card to fall to him was the nine 
of hearts. In the other hands there were 


enticingly low and nobody raising 


some promising possibilities, but nobody 
bet high and he stayed 

Watchful of eye, but impassive of face, 
the dealer asked ‘All set?”’ 
to flip out the fifth round 
dealt, the left of 
Luna, had four cards of astraight in sight; 


and started 
When it was 


dealer, who sat on the 


the man on his right had two pairs show 
Bill drew a long breath. In front of 
him, face up, were the six, eight, nine and 
ten of hearts. What the card in the hol 
might be, he did not know. He had not 
so much as peeped, and his hand still 


ing 


remained over it 
The one man on Bill’s right bet first 
It wasa comparatively modest bet, made 
with hesitation so nicely done that a bold 
player might be enticed to risk a bluff 
Knowing that such was expected of him, Bill shoved out 
five hundred dollars, murmuring “‘ Raises is dangerous, but 
I'll tilt you that much.” 

What he had anticipated, came about. The dealer at 
his left merely called the bet; four others dropped out; 
then the man on his right pushed fifteen hundred dollars 
into the pot, barking ‘It'll cost you that to look at these 
babies.” 

Bill carefully counted his money, taking plenty of time 

‘I ain’t got that much, brother,” he remarked placidly, 
‘but I’m entitled to ashowdown for all I got, and here it is.”’ 

It was five hundred and thirty-seven dollars and eighty 
cents—-he did not even hold out enough for breakfast 
The dealer promptly folded his hand, his part being done. 
Bill and the other man showed the cards in the hole; the 
house player had a king full, Lazy-Board produced a 
straight flush—six, seven, eight, nine and ten of hearts. 

“Looks like I win,’ remarked Mr. Luna. 

The man on his right was staring fixedly at the dealer, 
who refused to meet his eye. It had been intended to give 
Bill a flush, all right, but not a straight flush. Somehow the 
Goddess of Luck had played a trick on him, baffling his 
skill 

“Say,” he rasped, ‘tell me just one thing. 
see that card when she fell?” 

“No.” 

‘You must of knowed what she was!” 

““Uh-uh,” declared Lazy-Board. ‘It’s just my night 
That’s all.” 

7 Well, come on. 
young.” 


Didn’t you 


Deal ’em out, somebody. The evenin’s 











“No ,” said 
crowd my luck.” 
He started to sort and pocket his winn 

| “IT know just how you gents feel,”’ 
| ain’t your fault 
rhey r 
the r 
with the crap dealer 

’ “And it ‘ ; 
Board loudly, “because a couple mv Da rut 


with plenty artillery 


Bill, “I'm thro 


-O 









































gs 


he added 3ut 


you done your best 


ose with him of them strolling off to a « 


one 


yom, where he engaged ir 


aint any use foll 





sefore any argument could start and without tarrying 

i to reclaim his gun, he went out. Once in the street, he set 
. off as fast as he could leg it to the nearest barrel house and 

\ , there picked ip a couple of acquaintances who worked for 
a driller. In their company he felt safe in walking the rail 

road track to their camp For a lone pedestrian that 

tretch held great risk, because hungry hijackers made 

bunk houses of the freight and pipe-line cars which filled 


e sidings 

Bill was an ingenuous soul, but not such a fool as to 
livulge even a hint of his stroke of luck. He spent the 
night at the driller’s camp and next morning at breakfast 


» aimed to drift 
‘Where to?” they 
} “Oh, it don’t 
Texas, I reckon.” 

He had no destir 


asne d 


matter much 


, 1 ation in view as he headed toward the 

| allroad track, but he knew it would be healthier to get out 

| f Smackover while the going was good And the he pe 

} that had buoyed him up the previous night made the 
whole world glow 

Disposed about his person was a small fortune; it wa 


f 
I 
} i sparkling day; the dogwood shone like clusters of st 


lakes amid the greening forest of pine and elm and cypress; 


\ the flowering peach flamed pink; all Nature was waking 





j to new life. L Board felt like a conqueror, with the 
whole round earth for his footstool 

He caught a train at Griffin, where straining ox tean 
were hauling logs through the knee-deep mud, and niggers 


were yelling and cracking rawhides at their mule teams 
they plunged and tugged to drag their loads over the ris« 


of the railroad embankment 


“Where to?” inquired the conductor 





, Luna named a place farther north—a name which had 

ly floated into his mind from some casual talk he had 

4 heard the previous night between two leas« hounds. What 
i prospects it might offer, he did not know. Perhaps non 


but he had to go somewhere, and he could plan there ‘Well, it a track But I tell you right now, only I'm 
well as elsewhere lead sick of doin’ nothin’, I wouldn't touch the propositior 
The first persor he encountered on stepping off the tra \ a forty-foot pol Why, I'm takin’ near all the risk! 
was C. W. Robinson, an old acquaintances Chat night Bill sat down and wrote to his wife, telling 
What you doing here?” demanded B prise ill about } ew enterprise and painting the future i: 
Just scouting Nat he did not mention how he had 
New field coming ir e } } take either did he rge her to return to 
Not vet But there going to be Dp med at making he eel badiy t howlng 
How come? Anything doing era ew g ul 
I’m the man witl tyr tha G | fetch he he thought complacently She'l 
iid Robinsor “But lool let me show you the d pe mea nnir 
He hauled out some blue prints and the two bent é Hlowever ‘ even rey to the letter. It was the 
them It was strictly wildcat territory, with not muc} th or xth he had writte nd nota line had he received 
as a derrick on it, but Robinson had obtained the op If ever there wa mie woman! Bill smarted worse 
of a geologist of established reputation, and alt} r eve da nder | vrong 
neither of them placed any great faith in rock hounds, t} That way todo me,” he muttered ain't 
one in question had two fields to his credit and | ud The drille name was Cas¢ hey secured the servi 
ment carried weight f a talented oil finder fe heir location, who selected a 
‘Well, if anybody else put that up to me I'd give hir fter elaborate rites with a sheep's skull and much 
the laugh,” said Lazy-Board But I've seer 1} wling a it, blindfolded, | the ht of a full moor 
right before. And I'll go you lo make doul e that the signs were propitious Bill 
Before they had finished upper Bill owned lease DI x nsulte i fortune telle I m her Bill ascertained that 
hundred and forty acres out in the sticks —six hundred fortune was about to smile on him, but he had best beware 
one tract, and forty in another not far removed. There re f a dark mar As ( i red hair Lazy-Board ver 
mained to him, after paying for it, eleven hundred d tura let t VarT g had to do with f 
lor operations vile and fhe ime ma ga trip t lexas to beat 
Know any good driller who ain't turning round ‘ ymebod 
asked When the I ice | were favorable, and 
Robinson named several r two months thereafter they went soaring. The prospect 
“Well, so lor ig said Bill “T aim te itch that o:10 ist! encouraged | ind Mike It also ¢ ouraged 
n the morning and go see ‘em.’ wildcatters throug! ttheentire Southwest and California 
The first he approached gave vent to a loud jeer none r) isand tf then ed th nto new territ« and 
f that kind of stuff for him—he was through for keeps! tarted drilling ‘ we vent down eve i n the 
From the next he met with the same reception. But the proven fields a 
third man had more of the gambler in him; also, what The pair worked fe } { h the jo I 
Robinson had told Bill seemed to make a strong impre normal condit ind with average luck, they oug! 
on. The two argued and figured for a whole day, and at have completed the well while the market for oil was high 
the end of it came to terms. The driller was to put down a But normal condition ind average k never seem to 
well at his own expense, except one thousand dollars whic! perate inadrilling job. Rains fell for an entire week. One 
Luna was to contribute, and he was to receive a two-t! f the rew got drunk and wa | vnie | lipping off a 
interest in all the ac reage wa the flooded creel ni way back to work A 
“And if we bring ina well, the t me t betore we nule team hauling pipe | red dow! n the swamp no 
hare, huh?” ippli ild reach then ept by horseback, and they 
“Sure. That's agreed.” id t ispend operations until the waters had subsided 
‘“*And you go to work as a floorman at six a da O. K Not long after they had resumed, they lost the tools and 
How about if I find me a job for my other rig? fished for a fortnight before re ‘ g them. They had 
‘Then I'm to take our place a if for yughne f LOW! ind trouble with the t ‘ 
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PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF 
EUROPEAN RACES 


( generalized scheme ) 
by 


Madison Grant 


50 ‘ ze} even then, we are 
apt to think of 
differences 
much in 
terms of race as in 
terms of other 
things like nation- 
ality, language, 
religion and cul- 
ture. We look at 
the political map 
of Europe and 
there find a conti- 
nent divided into 
a number of na- 
tional states with 
sharply defined 
political frontiers, 
jealously inde- 
pendent of 
another, empha- 
sizing their re- 
spective policies, 
languages, man 
ners and customs. 
We see them 
engaged in bitter 
rivalries and 
fighting bloody 
wars over just 
such things. What 
wonder if we come 
to feel that those 
are the things 
which really mat- 
ter, that by com- 
parison other ele- 
ments in Europe's 


such 


not so 


one 








hundred of them, 
irranged in 

row 
hese little busts,”’ went on the scientist, ‘were made 
resent the different types 
Memphis shortly 
about 


of foreigners residing in the 
after the Persian conquest of 
Apparently made for the 
we of being carried in some sacred procession, they 


2000 years ago 
leposited in a shrine which was recently discovered by 
xcavators,”’ 
and was filled with astonishment. Those 
incient busts, modeled after men in their graves these 2500 
strangely familiar. Many of them looked ex 
men who walk the earth today. There were 
i!] different from the Arabs whom I had seen 
beneath their black Bedouin tents or swaying upon 


I looked closer 


eure, were 
ly like 
ibs not at 
itting 


imels 


crossing the desert sands 

There were Armenians, indistinguishable from Armenians 
whom I had viewed by thousands in refugee camps through 
suit the Near East 


itton pickers, 


There were negroes just like Georgia 
ind there was a Jew who might have stepped 
in off Broadway 


The Raciai Factor in World Problems 


}™ RTHERMORE, there were busts representing historic 
A racial types such as Greeks, Persians and Babylonians 

which no longer exist, yet whose appearance is known 
statuary and kindred relics come down to us 
Those old Greeks and Persians de- 


races 
us from 
from 


ancient times 


picted in the busts were instantly recognizable as the same 
breeds of men sculptured on the friezes of the Athenian 
Parthenon and on the bas reliefs of Persia's ruined capital, 
Persepol On the contrary, the busts did not in the least 
modert and Persians—peoples which, 
ame names, have practically none of 


resemble Greeks 
though bearing the 


blood 


there were 


the ancient 
Lastly, 
} 


1 few busts depicting racial types 
ive perished without leaving even a historic mem- 


whic 
so that today we have no idea of who they were or 
ce they came 

series of little heads and busts, fash 


nn ae 
iomy mind that 


by the deft fingers of old Egyptian craftsmen, is a 
striking illustration of the mighty drama of man’s 
Just think of it! Here we 
iave a series of statuettes showing the various types of for- 


most 
icial life athwart the ages 
} 


eigners who walked the streets of an ancient Egyptian city. 
We find that some 
till survive relatively unchanged; that 


shed, leaving their names but not their 


Pass 2500 years, and what do we find? 


f those race types 


have per 


* THE GREAT RACE 


BY MADISON OHARLES BCRIBNER’S BONS 


blood; and that still others have vanished so utterly that 
not even a memory of them remains. 

And all this in 2500 years! What rapid changes! 
that last remark sound strange? Let us, then, remember 
that man has probably existed for something like 500,000 
years. Comparing man’s race life with man’s individual 
life, what signifies a couple of thousand years? 

Yes, for 500,000 years men have walked the earth— men 
of all sorts and conditions, of the most varied appearance 
and capacity. And for untold ages men have been divided 
into sharply marked races, ranging all the way from types 
so primitive that they looked like apes up to types such as 
the ancient Greeks, who were certainly handsomer and 
probably much more intelligent than any human stock now 
alive. And the great drama of man’s race life still unfolds, 
never more intensely than today. 

More and more we are coming to realize the fundamental 
importance of race in human affairs. More and more we 
see that the racial factor lies behind most of the world’s 
problems. This is not solely an academic matter, to be left 
for the consideration of scientists and historians; on the 
contrary, it is about the livest, most practical subject that 
can engage the attention of thinking men and women to- 
day. A general understanding of racial matters is neces- 
sary for an intelligent appreciation of current events. 

Would you understand what is happening in the world, 
why nations act as they do, what their relations are to 
America, and what our policy should be toward them? You 
cannot fully understand these things unless you have some 
general idea of the racial factors involved. And, unless you 
thus understand, you cannot act so successfully and effi- 
ciently in your own everyday activities, whether you be 
banker, manufacturer, politician, farmer, professional man 
or wage earner. Directly or indirectly, these things touch 
us one and all, both in our common capacity as citizens and 
in our private capacity as individuals. 

Especially do we need to regard the racial factor when 
considering Europe, because hitherto in considering Eu- 
ropean affairs that factor has been disregarded. When we 
look at other parts of the world, racial distinctions leap to 
the eye and the racial factor obtains proper recognition. 
Who can think of China, India, Mexico, Africa, without 
instantly sensing the significance of race? When we turn 
to Europe, however, we do not at first glance get any such 
clear-cut impression. Of course we may realize in a gen- 
eral way that inborn distinctions exist between the inhabi- 
tants of various European countries, that Swedes differ 


Does 


problems may be 
relatively disre- 
garded? 

And yet, is this true? Are there not other factors, deep- 
seated but powerful, working behind the scenes? Assuredly 
there is one such—race. The discoveries of modern science 
reveal more and more clearly the fundamental importance 
of race in human affairs. Of course there are other basic 
factors to be considered, like climate and soil. Yet even 
these are not so universal in their effects as race, which 
subtly but inevitably influences every phase of human ex- 
istence, 

Whoever begins looking at Europe from the racial angle 
is astonished at the new light thrown upon its problems, at 
the apparent mysteries that are explained, at the former 
riddles that are solved. Europe’s seemingly tangled history 
grows much simpler, while present-day conditions become 
more understandable. 


The Three Races of Europe 


OOK at a race map of Europe. How it differs from the 
political maps we are accustomed to see! Gone are 
all those intricate national frontiers. Instead of a Europe 
split into many states, we see a Europe inhabited by three 
races. These races are known as the Nordic race, the Al- 
pine race and the Mediterranean race. They have all been 
in Europe for thousands of years, and to them the great 
bulk of Europe's present inhabitants belong. Only in East- 
ern Europe do we find a perceptible admixture of Asiatic 
elements, while in Southern Europe we discover certain in- 
fusions of negroid African blood. Both these alien ele- 
ments have, however, entered Europe in relatively recent 
historic times. 

Roughly speaking, the European races spread horizon- 
tally in three broad bands across the European continent. 
To the north lie the Nordics, centering about the Baltic Sea 
and stretching from the British Isles to Western Russia. 
To the south lie the Mediterraneans, centering about the 
Mediterranean Sea as the Nordics do about the Baltic. Be- 
tween the Nordics and Mediterraneans thrusts the Alpine 
race, stretching from Russia and the Near East clear across 
mid-Europe until its outposts reach the Atlantic Ocean in 
Western France and Northern Spain. 

These three races differ markedly from one another, not 
merely in physical appearance but also in intellectual and 
emotional qualities. Although they have been in Europe 
for thousands of years, have been in constant contact with 
one another, and have widely intermarried, they have 
never really fused and remain essentially distinct today. 
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Right here we must emphasize the basic quality of race as shown by the so-called raci: not infrequently lhe Mediterranean race is a distinctly southern type 
ts great persistence. Although the European races are un- found in various parts of Europe cases small con Probably originating in South-Central Asia, it entered 
juestionably closer to one another in origin thar they areto munities belonging to one stoc} iined their racia europe | way of the Mediterranean basin, which } 
more remote human stocks like the yellow Mongolians of identitv for mar y generations surrounded | ever since remained the cents f the race The Medit 
rn Asia or the Africar negroes, they 1 rtheless sep people f another stock raneans d e extreme ¢ land ghn t i te i 
ages ago, and for ages thereafter remained separate A striking illustration of this t! raca ets to he keep fairly « etot t Cheir n tr ther exte 
that immense period of isolation they developed found ir Norway. The bulk of the Norwegian ps ple are was through Fra to the Brit Isle A they 
their racial individualities, so that when they met again ir pure Nordics—tall, blond, long skulled and fair skinned settled many thousand irs a ind where they at fort 
Europe they were clearly distinct both in physique and ir Yet here and there, in out-of-the-way nooks of the N the bulk of the populatior Ireland, Wales and some 
cnaracter wegia! ist, are found communities most of whose inhal parts of Scotland t t e remem be i, hows that 
A glance is enough todistingu full-blooded represent: tants are relatively short, dark and round skulled. Thess the British Isle i nate much 1 1 | most 
tives of these Europear es. The true Nordic is tall and people are obviously Alpines, and they have been clear count ft ume titud 
blond, with a long head, blue or gray eyes, and a fair ski! identified as the descendants of Alpines who settled along The Mediterranean temperament is emotio ten t 
The true Mediterranean is short tured, slenderly built, the coasts of Norway thousands of years ago. Yet thes 1 hig egree, P te, « and hating 
long headed like the Nordic, but dark e mplexioned, wit] people today still differ not or ly physically but also intel tense vet it edt changes, the Mediterranea 
black hair and eyes and a skin inclined to be more or less lectually and temps ramentally from the rest of the popula is prone to lac tability and tenacit He ial, yet 
swarthy The pure-blooded Alpine is also dark « mplex tior This is so evident that they have always beer looked individualist \\ ! | Neither i | i 
med, but differs from both the other races in being round upon as different, almost alien, by thei Nordic neighbor war has he a high sense of discipline. This, com} | with 
ulled. Of medium height, the Alpine is of a his want of tenacity, | made him relatively) 
distinct y heavy build, bones anc muscles being weak U r eut . 3 . Mediterra 


} 1 ot 
auke stockler ana less gracefully) 





hree European Racial Types neans | 
























































































































iV ‘ tta 
than either the tall Nord or the slight Mediter of bot N 1A ne >that ma part 
ranear To \ sualize these race - 1 + f | Irope ‘ \f 4 ‘ 
mind a typical Seandinavian for i 
Southern Italian or Spaniard for iter 
ranean and an average peasant from Central or 
Eastern Europe for the Alpine. The illustratior 
speak for themselve 

Few interesting and enlight 
movemer 
race e their emergence upon the Europear 
\ cene long before the dawn of history, mar 
| thousands of The vast migratior Characteristics of the Alpines 
| the brilliant ¢ e striking shifts of for 
tune from age to age, reveal a migl ty drama of MHE n t attractive i certa the n t 
i which the recent war was only a latest episode | valuahbie traits of the Mediterrane tock ar , 
| For let us always remember that the play st ts artist ft t f 
goes « with the ‘tors much the same as the 
: 
practi i mpe 
P not merely it 
mind and ir 
trength and 
q f a t nt af element l i 
i ly determine every phase of that 
: nation’s life, from its manners, customs and ideals 
4 to it government and its rel Di with other 
natior Furthermore, knowledge of its racial 
A make-up will enable us to understand many of 
the change n a nation’s past and also to get a 
clearer idea of present tendencies, because we 
must not forget that, though races themselves 
change very slowly, the ratio between the racial 
elements in a nation 1s cor stantly changing Thi 
i occurs not only where the racial elements live 
dist t from one another; it is true even where 
extensive intermarriage has taken place. Racial 
| characteristics are about tent 
y 
tr g t it we know ol set pD 
iges of tion and inbreedir t fuse 
when cr ed with other ct ail 
ferent t ( On the contrar n dis 
tinct eT ced offspring lant 
ol l mixed marriages tend to sort themselve 
t belonging predominantly to one or other 
of the original types, in accordance with the 
heredit: laws applying to their particular case 
The Law of Heredity 
Dh ROPE i striking example of the persist 
A 4 ence of race, because the three great Fur i el ue! Li 
pean stocks all belong to the same main brane ED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION FROM (THE RACES OF EUROPE,” BY WILLIAM 7. RIPLEY. PUBLISHED BY Val I f f é ( \ 
the human species hey are all white n Top Row Nordic Types, Norway; Pure Blond. Center Row —Atpine Type, ean . Jhon * 
ind, however remote their common origin n Austria; Blue Eyes, Brown Hair. Bottom Row Mediterranean Type, intered a t ‘ , terri 
ave been, they are more closely related to one Patermo, Sicily; Pure Brunet tori Mediter , e seeme thie to 
inother than they are io more distant branche re t these ! I wlor 
f mankind like the yellow races of Eastern Asia or the This illustration shows why the racial make-up of a e Central Frar i Nort n Ita e Me erra 
' races of Africa. And yet during the long age f nation is not mere f entific interest but also of great ean lands, are today n \ Fu ! 
“a their separation from their original source they so far di practical importance hecause as alread stated, race Mediterranear nave seidor ed A people i 
: erged in type that when they met again in Europe they differ from one another as much mental and temper posed themselve t i i 
f 1 so as true races distinct from one another, and thou mentally as they do p ca and heeause rT n t there is heer mparative tle ne t 
d sands of years of contact have not sufficed to fuse them and temperamental differen: are precisely the facte ‘ 
| gal! On the « yntrary, ever in those regior where racial whicl ir great part determine national development Far ferent | ‘ ‘ t elLwee the A } 
/ mixture has been most prolonged and general we find pop Thus, in order to understand a nation, we n t find out it and Nordic race I t 1a I hist t 
" llations, not fused into new intermediate varieties with racial make-u} Lastly we must remember that, except ess. ene et N r 
; harn ous, stably blended qualities, but composed of ob a few cases where a people springs from only one race, the Alpine erwhelr f f etting then 
; ously mixed individuals most of whom can be classified as racial make-up of a people is not a fixed quantity | ‘ maste be 
belonging mainly to one or other of the ancestral types highly unstable ratio, which is always changing and whicl t great the Nord e battie Yet 
Fu those parts of Eur pe where race mix may change very rapidly as one racial element fa red he | t rer t t y the Alf ‘ é 
; ture | general or recent, we find the inhabitants or penalized by a variety of circumstances like wars, ré t held the tu iined gr lat 
i to be mostly of almost pure racial stock. This illustrates olutions, emigration, immigration, or social changes such a the Nord expense, Bot Maste i Central 
| another law of races—the tendency to breed out alien the growth of city life and the factory system Kurope n " Nord ite 
j strains when these are not too numerous, so that such Bearing these things in mind, let us see what are the ibited predor anit Alpine | 
| trains ultimately vanish and never reappear in the stock broad mental and temperamental characteristics of t} I Ce] g | : ‘ uined by the A 
nT Che racial persistence displayed by a long-settled, well three European race We have already observed t ft wit t ‘ t ul F 
y acclimated population of homogeneous stock is truly ex general physical appearan¢ Now let us examine the ince inne ery | ene has helped to give them 
7 traordinary. This may occur even with small communities inner qualities Continued on Page 156 
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swreathed 
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ve come to him. 
gone!” aid he at 
It suttinly 1 you, ain't 


of New 


hare in 
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ot appear to 
delight of his 
nstructor In 
high-yellow 

unmiti 


tenance betrayed 


d perturbation, and for a 
brief moment he contem 
d immediate and complete 
Thi econd meeting with 
it at all to the liking 
York negro, and he 
» called it a day 
Peter he vouch 
‘I surely has 


hap 


pectfull 
regretments for what 
vened that night 
! but 
n. You sut 
to do no 


hk Yo ays words, 
tft no need 
pologizin’ now 


to be did | doe 
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All which needs 
between heah an’ 
dissonant vastnes 
yivania Terminal 
tared 

that they were 

‘ir feud To Mr 
knowledge 


delicious, bt to 


at each 


Was un 
Mr 
brought a premonition 
with himself cast in 
isteree, and only 


rished ambition to 


' 
irregular Pullman porter 


immediately 


Mr. Pe 


him from 
himself from 
proximity 
tood side by 
form near the 
of the Birm 
the Piedmont 


ide on the 
vestibule 
ngham Pullman of 
Limited. Above the tin 
tinnabulation from the tremendous under 
yund yards « e cacophony of New 
traffic hrieking taxicabs, 
ars, roaring Subway 


ame th 
clanging 
trains. All 
welter of activity 
continual in the great terminal 


them was the 


electric engines; clanking cars; 
of waiting Pullmans; trains halt 
‘ging their regiments 
neers; scurrying redcaps; porters; con- 
» truck From another section came the 
ind clangor of the Long Island Railroad. It was 
f a New York night and the through sleepers 
Southern and Western roads were awaiting the 
of those passengers who desired fo court the 
in embrace in advance of the regular starting hour. 
first time in his eight years of faithful and event 
‘ Epic Peters, of Birmingham, Alabama, was 
hat New York is a very good city indeed. Ordi 
I s experienced in the great metropolis the 
sensations commonly attributed to a fish 
1ddenly and unceremoniously removed 
Mere crossing of the Mason- 
tually afflicted Mr. Peters with a sense of 
»bed him instanter of his characteristic in- 
ce and reduced him to a modestly inquisitive con- 
in the several years of through running, with New 
stern terminus, he had never lost—even in 
of the great city. New York impressed him 
ling of personal unimportance. 
t a miracle had happened. It occurred at a 
iepie was dog-tired and heavy-eyed and 


wetness 


n that railroading was the vocation for 
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“About That Suitcase I Bought My Wife for a Wedding Present,’ 
Said Sandifer; “I Suppose You're Taking Good Care of It?" 


which he had been predestined. At 9:15 that morning he 
had completed his northbound run on the Limited. There 
had been a restless day at the porters’ hotel, where coy 
sleep eluded his most passionate courtship, and the pros- 
pect of an additional thirty-six hours of arduous duty was 
entirely lacking in appea!. 

Then, to add to his worries, he had been informed that 
he was to carry with him on the long and strenuous return 
trip a student porter—a dusky individual who had com- 
pleted his preliminary education in the New York yards 
under the tutelage of a retired veteran and was now for the 
first time to practice berth making and errand running 
above the thrumming of wheels. That meant additional 
responsibility and labor. Epic had made certain pertinent 
inquiries, and was peeved to learn that the student in 
question was a native of Birmingham who, despite a New 
York rearing, had selected Birmingham as his station. 
Much influence had been used in negotiating this delicate 
task of employment through the New York office with 
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immediate transfer to Birmingham, and the 
southbound run of the Piedmont had 
selected as the first step in the final training 
course. 

Wherefore Epic had come on duty 
mournful face and heavy But 
there stood before him the gentleman who 
was to take this advanced course in practical 
portering, and Mr. Peters gazed upon him and 
knew that the fates were kind indeed and that 
the ensuing thirty-six hours would be fraught 
with opportunity for rare and delectable re 
venge. 

“It’s Mistuh Kenneth Sprigg,”’ he repeated 
happily, placing a rather insulting emphasis 

upon the Mistuh. “Ise a_ boll 
weevil if it’s anybody else 

Mr. Sprigg gazed into the un- 
relenting eyes of his tormentor 
He knew nothing to say 
said it. 

““Mistuh Kenneth Sprigg, of 
Bumminham an’ New Yawlh 
an’ he’s learnin’ porterin’. Now 
who would of thought that? I 

who would of thought 


been 


witl 


heart now 


and he 


asts you 
er” 

“Y-y-yassuh.” It was Mr 
Sprigg’s idea that concurrence 
in any thought of Mr. Peters’ was 
the most advisable policy 

“Yassuh which?” 

Yassuh it is.” 

“Well, hush my mouf! Ain't 
you the mos’ respectfulest cullud 
man I met up with? An’ 
you is goin’ to Bumminham with 


“ 


ever 


me?” 
*Yassuh.”’ 
“On my car? 
““Yassuh.”’ 
“With me to learn yc 

porter?” 

“Uh-huh.” 


Once again Mr. Peters grinned 


uu how to 


And once again his lips uttered 
the words, ‘‘ Hot dam! 
Something in the general de 
meanor of Mr. Peters 
Mr. Sprigg that the journey 
fronting him not to be 
fraught with any 
degree of happiness—at 
far as the party of the 
part was concerned. Epic was 
entirely too ecstatic to suit Ken 
neth, and Mr. Sprigg had reason 
to know that 
wasted upon him by Epic 
The episode which engendered 
the enmity them had 
occurred about two months pre 
viously in The Twinkling Star Restaurant and 
Cabaret, on One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York 

There Epic Peters had wandered, resplendent 
in his best Birmingham regalia, sartorially the 
peer of any blasé Gothamite 

Circumstances had conspired to give Epic 
a night’s leave in New York and this venture 
into thejazzy heart of the black belt was a dream 
long held. Mr. Peters, lean and tail and gan- 
gling, found himself strangely ill at ease; it 
was not that the patrons were any more well dressed or 
sovially at ease than this adequate representative of Bir- 
mingham’s colored society, but they did carry with them 
an air of smug complacency and blatant self-sufficiency 
which impressed Mr. Peters vastly even while it irked him. 

He took a corner table and gazed with keen interest 
upon the immodestly dressed young damsels who cavorted 
over the polished surface of the floor to the urge of strident 
jazz music; and then he learned from an intolerant and 
amused waiter that the dapper young man two tables re- 
moved was originally from Birmingham. 

That sounded like home sweet home to Mr. Peters. The 
person in question was short and slender, and with him 
were three highly attractive young colored girls and an- 
other man. Epic crossed to the table, secure in the 
knowledge of his own social importance in the metropolis 
of Alabama. He introduced himself and learned that the 
name of the ex-Alabaman was Kenneth Sprigg. 
face lighted. 


informed 
con 
was 
overpowering 
least so 


second 


there was no love 


between 


Epic's 
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“Sprigg! Kenneth Sprigg! Why, dawg-gone if I don’t 
know yo’ brother Eleazer. He lives in Fifth Alley 

And there, quite innocently, was where Mr. Peters 
slipped. Proclamation of Mr. Sprigg’s brother's residence 
in an alley caused a burst of merriment from Mr. Sprigg’s 
fair companions; they announced that it was quite the 
snake’s hips, the cat’s meow and the doggie’s wigwag. It 
was irresistibly amusing—the thought that Kenneth’s 
nearest relative should occupy a dingy cottage in a Bir 
mingham alley Whereupon Kenneth took diabolical 
revenge. He invited Epic to join the party and then 
proceeded-—-with Machiavellian cleverness—to make life 
miserable for that ordinarily self-possessed and dignified 
gentieman 

Within an hour Epic found himself the butt of the 
others’ ribaldry. Despite his most heroic efforts it ap- 
peared that everything he did or said was wrong, and each 





thing funnier than the last. He struggled against it, but 
his very struggles made him more ridiculous, and the 
climax came when the check was presented and Kenneth 
outfumbled him. Twenty-one dollars and ten cents was 
the amount of that check; it left Epic with Subway fare to 
the porters’ hotel—with just one nickel and a deep and 
iyiding hatred of New York colored society and particu 
larly of the insufferable Kenneth Sprigg whose brother 
lived in an alley 

Never had F pie been able to understand his intense dis 
comfiture on that night. The insouciance and the pretense 
of his fellow revelers did not blind him to actualities, and he 
knew that he was just as polished and just as debonair as 
the \ 

It was rather that he squirmed under the certainty 
that they considered themselves better than him; it was 


their self-esteem which humbled him. Besides, they were 
in their element and Mr. Peters was not. When he finally 
parted from them it was with bitter invective on his lips 
and in his heart a vow that if ever, by any miracle, oppor- 
tunity presented itself he would make each and every one 
of them suffer as he himself had been tortured through 
that long and hectic evening 

And now his opportunity had come. The shoe was most 
decidedly on the other foot. For this time Mr. Sprigg was 
face to face with the unknown, and Mr. Peters was where 
he belonged; a very certain and impressive figure in his 
dark-blue uniform, his silver-touched cap and a service 
tripe on his left sleeve Here he represented authority 
and power and efficiency. He gazed long and earnestly 

Kennet! 

‘Boy,” he announced, “you sho is welcome!” 
‘Bout that other night,”” hazarded Kenneth—‘‘us was 


just havin’ a li'l’ innocent fun 


‘Uh-huh. You'sholy was An’ what I aims to have 
with you is mo’ of the same. Ise one of the most funnin’ 
men you ever met up with, Mistuh Sprigg. I just craves 


to show you how much fun I can enjoy 
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A young couple, bearing three suitcases; appeared. Mr 
Peters inquired as to their reservations and turned to cor 
duct them into the car. The suitcases he relegated to 
Mr. Sprigg 


‘Tote them luggage, cullud boy he ordered gruffl 
“Show a little service.”’ 

The suitcases were heavy, unbelieval heavy Ker 
neth struggled manfully with them Epi hided hin 


upon his awkwardness and explained sweetly to his pa 
sengers that they must excuse any dereliction on Ken 
neth’s part. ‘“‘He’s just tryin’ out,’ explained Epix He 
awful dumb an’ it seems like he gits dumber all the time 
so anything he does wrong you just tell me an’ I splain 
to him.” 

They thanked Epic and gave him a half dollar. 1 
Kenneth they donated a quarter. Once again on the plat 
form Epic extended his hand 

“Gimme!” he ordered briefly. 

“Give you which?” 

“Them two bits.” 

*‘Huh?” 

“Gimme them two bits which they give you 

*‘H-h-how come 

‘Listen at me, Wuthless. When you is stujentin’, all 
the tips I gits is mine an’ all you gits belongs to Epix 
Peters. Now han’ it over.’ 

The transfer was made and thereby a status was 


estab 


lished. Kenneth Sprigg, inspecting Epic out of the corner 
of his eye, marveled that he had ever succeeded in de 
stroying the massive assurance of this dignitary. The night 
at The Twinkling Star was a vague memory which reeked 
of impossibility. But Mr. Sprigg knew that his immediate 
task was to placate Mr. Peters— no matter at what cost to 
pride or dignity 

Other passengers arrived. There was an old lady who 
required great care and promised to be somewhat of a 
nuisance with her constant and querulous demands. There 
was a young mother with lusty-lunged twit This young 
matron brought with her two bottles of certified milk 
which she demanded be put on ice. There was a gentleman 
somewhat the worse for a last evening of revelry in New 
York 

And finally, at a trifle after midnight, the tall and shapely 
figure of Captain Sandifer, Pullman conductor in charge 
of the sleepers between New York and Atlanta, descended 
the stairway and paused to speak with Mr. Peters 


Proctamation of Mr. Sprigg’s Brother's Residence in an Alley Caused a Burst of Merriment From Mr 


‘ 7 


“Hello, Hop Sure,” he greeted How's tricks? 
“Fine, cap'n thanky, sir How you is?” 

Oh, pretty fair —nothingextra. Pretty full cartonight 
‘Yessuh. Suttinly ain't nothin’ else. By the way, cap’n, 


I reckor vu know us is carryin’ a stujent this trip.” 


The conductor turned slowly to stare at the wide-oper 
and frightened eyes of Kennet} Sprigg It was pla n that 
Captain Sandifer did not think very much of him, a fact 
which did not serve to alleviate the depressicn which 
Kenneth was experiencing 

H'm! What your name, boy?” 


Sprigg Kenneth Sprigs 
Where from?’ 

New Yorl 

I} test suggest fasmile creased the lips of tne 


Pullman conductor 
‘New York, eh? We I reckon Hop Sure can take care 
you pretty wel 
Epi 


( Tha the one thing L ain't 
gwine d 


grinned a golden gr 

o nothin’ else but | aims to learn him a heap 
Captain Sandifer extended toward Hop Sure a new 

black leather suitcase It was a small affair, but there was 


no mistaking its handsomenes 


**Look after this for me until we reach Atlanta he re 
quested “It's a wedding a ersary present for Mr 
Sandifer.” 

Yassul I she will, cay 
Sandifer moved down the platforn Hlop Sure handed 


the suitcase to Kennet} 
Look after this heah thing,” he ordered 
Kennet! appeared surprised 
‘Me?” 
‘Yeh—you. Who you reckon I was tall 
“But, Mistuh Peter 


“Don't *imme no back tall I aims to learn vou some 
thin’ on th trip, an’ the or Nia ican leart j by 
doin’ ev’ yt! ng that has to be did Now git | al put 
this heah suitcase in the linen « et 

Kenneth took Epic's ke ind disappeared into the car 
A few minutes later he was baci 


I put it in,’’ he announced 


Yel an’ you took a heap to ng bout do it 
Does you crave to be a porter uu has to snap into it 

A brief ence fell between then a ence broken at 
lengt by Mr prigg, who was distinctly worried about 
something Continued on Page 68 
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PV tr 
brought Ralph Norton's eager progress 
to a 


iffic stream along Seventh Street 


before 
ham’s Hatte 


momentary pause just 


the hed windows of Gre 


rTLetrLtv 


poli 
hoppe, 


he detected 
certain hitherto un 
ticed flaws 


He examil ed him 


carriage 
and shouldet 

cted a redeem 
touch of rigidit 


would he 


He fr 
at the reflection 
hat: it had be 

» wholly out of keeping with the new facial adjust 

tne 


wrned iGW 


informal, irresponsible soft hat of an inconse 
His giance penetrated the reflection and 
precisely the type of headgear suitable for a man 
ind importance —a severe and unrelenting derby, 
black, straight and high of side and flat of crown; 
his tricl vision saw it plainly above the amended coun 
the prolonged sideboards. He foresaw, too, 
clothes that would go with it. He'd stop in at 
;on the way back to the office and see whether 
he had anything ready-made that would do to wear while 
e was making up « couple of suits. Meanwhile—he bore 
himself with simple dignity in the Shoppe and paid nine 
dollars for the hatte as if the affair were of no moment. It 
gave in the short mirror, even more solidity than he 
had hoped; substituted at once for the disreputable gray 
It visibly impressed Mr. Garfunkle and simplified the 
proceas of choosing the ad interim raiment. Before the 
completed effect Mr. Garfunkle waved eloquent hands 
‘In them garments, Mr. Norton, and with that there 
| give you my word you could be a benker, 


weight 
grimly 
nee and 
the sort of 


Garfunkle’ 


him, 


dicer already, 
ever 


| do to go on with.’” Norton permitted himself a 
‘Rut hurry the others along all you can 
stopped himself on the brink of confidences 
“T'll try to spare time for a 
you re ready.” 
along the remainder of the journey min 
A banker, eh? 
Why, he looked like one of those imposing old birds in the 


‘They 
frosty smile 
I le 
unbefitting his new estate 
y-On as 800Nn as 
The windows 
tered graciously to his oblique glances 

ra Cigarette ads 
he approached the Carroll Building he was obliged 

1 tendency to quicken his pace; in the cor 

x the three ground-glass door panels that bore 

he was aware of an absurd desire to skip, to 

» group in the main office and throw up the 

do « hilarieus double shuffle on top of the 

bit his upper lip in resistance to these im- 

t himself into the private office wearing an 

even more severe than the circumstances de- 
inded 

For a moment he managed to see the room with the eye 

the new Ralph Norton, 

th at it 


to draw down the corners of his 


shabbiness, to form mentally such epithets 


By hlugh MacNair Kahler 


STRATE O BY ERNEST 


“T Did Feet Sort of Sore Yesterday When I Found You Dickering With Dalton, But Now I'm Darned Glad He Came 


Along Just When He Did" 


as ‘‘dinky"’ and “‘ one-horse 
friendly and familiar air had dissolved away the new 
encasement of his dignity, he felt himself reverting help 
lessly to the youngster who had left this place so light- 
heartedly — was it only two hours ago? He tried to forbid 
his voice from sending up the old cheerful shout. 

“Everybody in here—on the jump!” 

In the outer office chairs scraped over bare boards. 
Bert Henderson's jolly yell responded, ‘‘ Hi! More bacon!” 

They jostled one another in the doorway —Elmer, the 
office boy, half astep in the lead; Ludwig Blitz in his inky 
smock, a long brush cocked behind his ear; Bert Hender 
son, shirt-sleeved, his hair rumpled erect in token of a 
tussle with unruly adjectives; mild old George Dresser, 
grinning timidly under the bookkeeper’s eye shield; Nancy 
Farr 

Ralph Norton's glance was trapped, somehow, in her 
straight gray eyes. Far back in his brain he heard and 
disregarded an acid reproof for the undignified desire to 
see the calm glance warm to admiration. What did Ralph 
Norton care for a stenographer’s opinion? He felt his 
mouth widening back into that silly, schoolboy grin. 

“Give you three guesses apiece.”” It was the old for- 
mula, the familiar phrase that prefaced the announcement 
of a new account. He'd used it last, he remembered, when 
he’d closed up that four-thousand-dollar contract with 
Hogboom’s Nurseries, and its inadequacy to the present 
news impressed him suddenly as happily comic. They 
guessed, as always, intentionally below the mark. 

“Holsapple’s Dairy!’ 

“No The Bischoff Company, I'll bet!” 

‘Lansing Woven Wire!” 

Still under rebuke from his newer self Ralph Norton 
grinned and shook his head 

“Got to go up a long way,” he said. Again his glance 
entangled itself in Nancy Farr's, and again he resented the 
effort with which he drew clear. 

“The Empire Specialty, then?” 

Bert Henderson sobered at the impudence of the sugges 
tion; Norton smiled at the breathless quality of the voice 
The Empire Specialty —a little fifty-thousand-dollar ap 
propriation! Huh! 

“Oh, go on up,” he 
while, can’t you?” 


said “*Guess something worth 
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* Then, as if something in the 


March 22,1924 


Once more he found himself foundering 
in Miss Farr’s grave gaze. For some reason 
the new suit felt tight and uncomfortable, 
and he half regretted the necessity of living 

up, even in hattes, 
to the incredible 
achievement of the 
morning. It had al- 
Ways been more like 
fun than work, as if 
they were all kids, 
playing at running 
an advertising 


FUHR 


instead of 
doing it in deadly 
earnest, as they'd 
have to do it after 
this. Hesaw under 
standing dawn ir 
Naney Farr’s look, 
and paid tribute, half 
unwillingly, to her 
trick of intuition. 

N ot not 


really?” 


agency, 


She spoke in a 
hushed undertone 
He nodded 

“Yes,really.”’ He 
laughed at the puz 
zled of the 
others Beginning 
with June first, the 
Norton Agency will 
place all advertising 
for a little firm 
known oo 


faces 


as he 
paused long enougl 
to give just the right 
effect to his climax 
‘‘as TheGibson Food 
Products Company, 
ol Lakeport, New 
York, San Francise 
and Walkerville, On 
tario.”’ 

The hush in whicl 
the tidings seized 
upon them was remotely disappointing, and yet Norton 
approved, even while he regretted, wistfully, the chorused 
shout that would have greeted a statement far less signifi 
cant. They all realized the magnitude of this; it sobered 
them as it had sobered him. His tone stiffened 

“The Gibson appropriation for the current fiscal year 
amounts to one million five hundred thousand,” he said, 
pronouncing the words with slow precision. “‘ This is mors 
than five times the amount of our biggest year’s gross 
business, but that isn’t the—the si 

"= the phase’’-Bert Henderson had a trick of 
supplying a word for which you were fumbling. Alway 
till now, Ralph Norton had rather liked this, had taken a 
sort of pride in Bert’s gift for speech. Now, for som« 
reason, he resented the suggestion and frowned as he r« 
jected it. 
= the aspect,”” he said. ‘‘That’s not the aspect of 
the matter that concerns us—me, rather, just now. It’ 
something bigger and better than money, as I see it. It 
means~—it’s a proof and token of merit, of accomplish 
ment; the largest account in the state comes to us, ur 
solicited, because we've earned it. Mr. Gibson ’’— his voice 
found a new sound in his ears, a touch of proprietary defer 
ence, as a man might speak of a Rembrandt, for instances 
that he could hardly believe he owned—‘‘ Mr. Gibsor 
made that plain in our talk—our conference, this morning 
He said: ‘Norton, some people will say I’m doing a foolis! 
thing to put an account like this into the hands of a littl 
local agency like yours, but I’ve had my eye on you eve! 
since you started, and I believe you've got the right stuff 
in you. Size doesn’t matter—any agency that places the 
Gibson business is a big agency, and I believe that the man 
who places it can grow up to it in the same way, if he’s the 
right kind.’ That’s the—the aspect that I want to ham- 
mer home to you--we've always been a dinky little outfit; 
from now on we're big—the biggest agency in the state. 
That means that we've got to grow—every one of us. If 
we can’t’’—he projected his lower jaw—‘‘we'll have to 
make room for somebody that can. We've got to learn to 
think—uh—largely, broadly; we've got to acquire—uh 
dignity and balance and poise.”’ Again his jaw thrust 
forward. ‘‘I'm saying this now, once for all, so that there 
won't be any misunderstanding later on. 
the Gibson account. 


I'm going to hold 
That's my job, and nothing’s going 
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to stand in its way. None of us are big enough for it, as we no capital and precious little experience; we've held it | wort if he wants to take it somewhere else he can do it 
are, but I’m going to grow, and so is everybody else who because I’ve had the sense to see what the other fellow with my blessing 
tays with this agency. That's all.”’ didn't, because I’ve made it my business to study Andrew “We've always considered it profitable business,”’ she 
H There was another little silence. Norton saw that he P. Gibson, made it my job to find out everything I could argued. ‘‘ And even if it weren’t, don’t you think we ought 
had made his impression; they were thoughtful, uneasy, about his little whims and prejudices, and keep off his cort to try to hold it? We've lost quite a lot of our old client 
7 inder a new constraint. He frowned; they were measur- That’s been my job for the last four years, and it’s going Lf it goes on like this we'll have all the eggs in one basket 
{ ng themselves, he guessed, by the new standard he had _ to be my job as long as I can hold on to it.”’ “You've got it mixed up,”’ he laughed. “‘ We'll have ons 
: et up, and finding themselves wanting. He saw them all She was silent, her face turned to the window egg in the basket. Remember the lioness in Alsop’s Fables? 
f through Andrew Gibson’s eyes: Bert Henderson, ham “We we've given him better service than he ever had Some other animal was joshing her because she had only 
4 mering out copy with the slovenly facility of the second before,’ she said after a pause “We've reased | one cub at a time, and she came back with that line about 
’ iter; Ludwig Bl till not above the indignity of letter iles at a lower advertising cost than he ever pPald ar 1 l That us! If we pet down to one CEL 
| ng a door panel for any new tenant in the building: poor those big houses. We've held the account on our merit basket it'll be an ostrich egg! 
7 Id Dresser, pottering away with a bookkeeping system as Norton chuckled indulgently, pleased, in spite of his er He was dimly annoyed by her failure to join in his laugh 
i vut-of-date as a bustle. Elmer, of course, didn’t count, but —lightenment, by her stubborn loyalty to the illusion he had I don’t know much about ostrich eggs,"’ she said 
even here there was room and need for improvement; a outgrown wly but I suppose they've got to hatch or addle, just 
i flip kid with a perpetually dirty collar wasn't in harmony “That sounds very well,”’ he said, “and of course, if I Ke ordinary ones 
i with the new scheme of things. As for Nar Farr were speaking for publication, it’s the line I'd take m He frowned after her. That sort of thing wouldn't have 
His glance at her, with Andrew Gibson’s eye, was re self. But stop and think it over. We've held the account mattered in the 1 careless days, but it was out of place 
q assuring. She was adequate; he’d always had an uneasy with Bert Henderson’s copy, with Lud Blit a sigr now. Of course, in a way, he'd invited it by adopting the 
} feeling that she was too good for the work and pay he'd painter—handling the layouts and buying istrations! «ular tone himsell it it was pretty frest all the same 
| been able to give her, and he saw, now, that he need not We've held it with old George Dresser buying the space! When he ndescended to joke with an employe, as even 
| : worry over her readjustment to changed conditions; but Her glance came slowly back to his. ‘ And they've done Andrew G y ymetime inber the right kind of dis 
{ helow this realization he was aware, sudden] of a dis it better than anybedy else ever did it too!” pline would ha f iden ar uch attempt at repartee 
| q tré gly inf al relation, a casual intimacy that had He shook his head slowly, grinning I'd like to think s¢ He was st “ vhen Bert Henderson brought in a 
, heen pleasantly harmless heretofore, but was wholly out if I could. They've done well, of course, or they wouldn't eaf of copy and rough layouts for the new canned-peach 
| i f tune with the lifted key of the establishment A stenog have held on all this time. They've delivered a pretty fa campaigr nd meditate i surly comment on Bert's fail- 
» rapher who addressed her employer as Ral He cor grade of service or I'd have had to let ‘em go and take or ire to Kno¢ 
| f In't have held th He restrained it, listening sullenly while Bert exhibited 





templated Gibson’s secretary, in a moment of insanity, somebody that could. But that wor 


| calling him Andy! business six months. Faulkner & Bliss gave service, too his handiwork and praised Lud Blitz’s embryonic illus 
| 














\ ‘I'll want to give you some dictation,’’ he said crisply didn’t they? And Dalton-Gray? They pay their head trations. To hear the fellow talk you might think he and 
s| It needed an effort to add the final words that were to copy writer fifty thousand a year, but he wasn’t good Lud we espor e for getting the Gibson account and 
symbolize the climax of the process that had begun with enough for Mr. Gibson, was he? Know why? Dalton’s holding it! He looked for flaws and was mollified by a split 
if the purchase of the scuttle topped dicer. He forced them wife’s a suffragette, that’s all! No, I don’t try to fo nfinitive that served as text for a tart complaint 
, out in a starched-and-ironed tone, ‘‘ Miss Farr.” myself about this business—I know I’ve got to deliver I gue I ca p them ove he said at last. “I've got 
omething besides service, and I deliver it!” t vith it often er } 
on oi She did not answer directly, but at the door she stopped Bert grinned cheerfull I iy you have! I used to 
H ‘ee Miss Farr.” and turned Wor my head off every time you went up to Gibson's 
) The phrase and tone gave Ral rton a mild ‘I forgot to tell you that Mr. Hogboom’'s coming in t vith a new batch of copy, but I’ve quit. | know that all 
, atisfaction. He'd just about conque ld habit of | noon and wants you to lunch with him. He phoned bef I've got tod turn out good stuff and leave it to you t 
H aying “Wait a minute, Nancy, will you?” It was just as you came down.” make A, P. like it He relaxed audib stretching his 
i t Mr. Gibson said: if you wanted authority you must have Norton grinned at the memory of those semiannua hirt-sleeved arms “‘Lud and I talked it over a good 
1 dignity, and if you wanted dignity you must never relax lunches with old Adolph Hogboom, when the nursery a many time It's a great thing for us—no need to worry 
a t by ever so little. His present envelope of respect and vertisements were settled at a bare pine table in the ba ibout anything except doing the best job we can, Any dub 

f] obedience was patiently built up of just such minutiw# as room at Louie Schmidt’s Hofbrau Frankfurters a: in write good copy if he doesn’t have to fret about tic! 
} this. In the difficult case Jancy Farr the method had kraut and pumpernickel, while Adolph debated over |} ng the client It's no wonder we've hung onto that 

‘ proved effective; there was irdly ever ar attempt on eight-line ads as one who dealt in the destinies of nations! uunt, the wa you've made A. P t up and take his 

} her part to presume on the old regrettable informality ‘‘Guess Bert will have to look after him this time,” he med e pretty! 

| ‘I dislike to interfere in your department,”’ he went on said. “I’ve got to lunch at the Seneca.” Nortor | humor thawed a little under the tribute, a 

J fter a suitable pause, ‘but in this case I’m afraid I'd She hesitated. “I’m afraid he won't like it he per t igh Bert nferential praise of th py tempered it to 
! | better. That new tenographer you've taken on won't do.”’ sisted ** He spoke as il we is if he’d be hurt if \ 1 tepidity 
d Miss Farr’s mouth tightened didn’t give him some personal attentior ‘ ‘Made a science of it he imitted I'll put this over 
i “Why? I tested her mysell She's accurate and fast.” Norton chuckled “You couldn’t hurt Adolph wit ill right.”’ 

“You can find somebody who is both, I'm sure, and who anything less than a carving knif Anyway, it doesn't Bert nodded rhat’s all it need It'll bring home the 

7 | hasn’t bobbed her hair.’ He smiled patiently. “‘I haven’t matter much. His little account is more bother than it bacon if it sees print He grinned. ‘Almost forgot to tell 
’ i any prejudice on the matter, myself, but Mr you -Sam Tarrant’s in tow: 
; ) Gibson is bitte old-fashioned about it. He agair Saw him on Seventh 
won't have a girl with bobbed hair in his em Street this morni: 








brief case and all 


ploy, even in the canneries.”’ 

















‘That's his priv- ving another 
\y ile ge ” sald Miss iide right now 
5 Farr tartly. “But I D t frighten me t 
i! don't see what busi " , meme > - mi death! Norton chuckled 
‘ ness of his it could Chat piker would be funny 
i be if we choose to e wasn’t so pathetic! A 
hire a girl who 4 tually t ks he too} 
‘It’s our busi that Me h account 
i ness, Miss Farr-—-my from and 
‘1 hbusiness.”’ Norton’ ( r cor 
j smile vanished ' sf 
‘We've held the 1 | “ 
} Gibson account for ble ler grir 
| nearly four vears ning way he 
\ } No other agency acted a that 
ever kept t ore Me } 
} ver Kept 1 m —_ 
} than three. Do you . ighed ful 
{ think we've held it : ‘ rt of 
because we're giving - ; d me of ‘ 
i better service than time r t hte 
a? . 
those people gave r \ a 
i { better than the best , to Louie 
H] and biggest agencies ‘ brated 
H\ a in the country? I’m He t ed hi 
not conceited wa Ther 
{ enough to think so Z| p yone foreve 
: There isn’t any great i ‘ rt of f 
: difference betweer +} t ig } y 
' the service of good , back t ‘en Be 
agencies, no matter 1 in havir 
" what solicitors say; the t P f } 
but whatever differ . ght now 
ence there is would ay i°f He eleome 
j < p t lere | t ‘ 
be in favor of the = ’ J { i 
’ ‘ ; f ' ' 
people who've had \i it # . ‘ pescript 
the Gibson business ae ‘ g am Ta 








and lost it. We got rant irritate 
the account when int ! 
we were a little one- *"7 Don’t Know Much About Ostrich Eggs,’’ She Said Stowly, ““But I Suppose They've Got to Hatch or Addle, Continued on 
two-three outfit with Just Like Ordinary Ones" Page 76 
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New 


own private 


York who is 
bridge be 
which he 
your partner 
to the street, and he gets 


skyscrapers over 


to Junch Shadow 
from his offies 


into a taxicab, so another car is needed 
in following bim 
| ity like New York 
skyscrapers and Sub 
disappear, but 
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In a large congested « 
not only 


there are 


way in which he may 
Subway 
at a subject of this 


shadow in 


eraper 
not NCONCELVE I 
iway from hi 


j i 
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might 
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But it nple, too, because your partner, as a city busi 
med habits which he follows daily, where 

riminal leads a more varied life, passing 
to neighborhood, 


! miu 
the prof 
neighborhood 
way of living as a matter of 


from city and 


and frequently changing his 
nece 1t 

lecide that your partner is to be watched from the 
in the morning until he returns 
though in certain cases it may be advisable 
track of him twenty-four hours in the day. An 
me say 
nothing of you or the purpose of his work, 
effort is also made to keep from him the identity 
of your partner His job is to re port upon the daily move- 
individual designated as 33X, and that is the 
written report. He is also referred 
subject. The greatest possible care is exercised in 


eaves his home 

reat night 
te ‘keen 
and in this connection let 


operative is a iyned; 


that he 


KNOW 


ind ever 


ments OF an 
designation used in hi 
tk the 
subject, commonly called getting the spot, 
a mistake. Some people object to designating 
because they feel a certain amount of guilt in 
ing the worl but there are always ways by which 
may be pointed out without his knowing it. The 
honored method of the twenty-five-year-old photo 
graph Hlorace was married—and the incorrect 
description are things of the past. They used to lead to 
J expense, much expense, and, “You 
* commonly referred to as 


indicating the 
lest there he 
the subject 
hay done 
the subject 
time 
before 
everal day work, 
wrong man,’ 
headed work 


ire follow ing the 


tupidity ivory 


Days of Tiresome Drudgery 


ummary of your partner’s habits every city 
yrnize himself — but not herself, for women 
of habit. Your man rises at the 
morning, within limits of half an hour, 
same time to get tubbed, shaved and 
cd, and after breakfast emerges from his home, walks 

of the street to a corner, crosses at the 
the same newspaper from the same news 
greets him in the same way, and then steps 
If he takes a Subway or Elevated 
quickly classifies him as a first-car, 
rider, and will know where to look 


A BRIEF 
dweller will re« 

not so much creatures 
time every 


just about the 


ame side 
ame point, buys 
ealer, who 
nto the 


same trolley car 


train the operative 


last-car or middle-car 
for him on @ train 
He gets out at the same station, climbs the same stair- 
walks on the side of the street to the same en 
of his office building, and very likely gets into the 
Ihe elevator starter greets him by name, 
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rts of Shadowing 
By GEORGE S. DOUGHERTY 


Former Deputy Commissioner and Chief of Detectives, New York Police Department 


the elevator operator knows his floor——in fact the average 
city man not only finds it pleasant to be taken care of in 
his daily routine by these people, who fit their habits into 
his own, but is proud of being greeted and taken care of 
It feeds his sense of self-importance. Ina large city, where 
few people know one another, this is especially so. To be 
spoken to, if only by a bootblack, newsboy or waiter, swells 
the individual all up. He likes it, falls for it--and pays 
for it. 

Maybe not once a week will he do anything unusual 
between his home and office. Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday pass in the same automatic way. Then, 
on Friday, as he steps out of the Subway entrance, some 
chance acquaintance greets him and he spends five minutes 
talking on the street. An operative shadowing his man 
soon learns that on Monday night, after dinner, he goes to 
a bowling alley, on Tuesday takes his wife to the movies, 
on Wednesday night goes to church. Then, suddenly, on 
Thursday night, he walks through an unaccustomed street, 
takes a strange trolley car and leads a wild-goose chase in 
some remote section of Brooklyn; maybe plays a good 
poker game at a friend’s house, not getting home until one 
in the morning. But on Friday night he is back in his rut 
again. The only other unusual thing that he did in the 
whole week was to visit a sick lodge brother. The shadow 
often knows where he was because he comes out with one 
or two others and talks about how badly Theodore looked, 
or about the bum hands he has held in the poker game. 

Your woman— unless she is in business, employed—is 
not nearly so methodical as your man. She has the man- 
agement of her home, direction of servants or her own work 
to do. She often telephones her orders to the near-by 
grocer, butcher, and the like, and frequently doesn't leave 
home all day, or she may steal a few hours and go to the 
movies in the afternoon. She usually has babies and chil- 
dren to look after and is kept in. Her hours to be out are 
quite unusual, infrequent in fact, and she is hard to keep 
a line on. Besides, a shadow can never anticipate what 
a woman will do. They are intuitive and drop to the shad- 
ows much quicker than men, unless you cover them with 


smart women, which is frequently neces- 
sary, because once they enter a depart 
ment store they cover everything from 
the basement to the roof—ride the ele- 
vators and the escalators. They would 
not suspect a woman shadow, but would 
soon wonder why the same man followed 
them, believing him to be a masher 
Women are much more difficult to shadow 
than men. They appear to be looking for 
it—are more alert and observing. 


Quick Wits Needed 


HE apt shadow is decidedly different 
from the stalking, peering fellow you 
see following the hero or the 
movies. For movie purposes, 
he has to look and act as much like asleut! 
In real life the shadow never 


crook in 


of course 


as possible 
skulks or dodges his subject and he is par 
ticularly trained not to watch him. Now 
adays he is generally a man of small 
stature, carefully chosen to be inconspi 
uous, quite ordinary. He is taught to be 
natural and thus to attract no attention 
dark suits, unnoticeable neckties 
or features in his clothes or appearance 
likely to be remembered. If | asked you, 
as a city man, who rode opposite you it 
the Subway this morning, or on either side, 
you wouldn't be able to tell, and if you 
were under observation there is no reasor 
why one of those people shouldn't have 
By his 
very boldness and deportment the shadow 
walks or sits right alongside the subject; 
and if the latter notices ] 


,nocolor 


heen a detective shadowing you 


him at all, he 
says to himself, “‘ Why, that fellow couldn't 
be a detective! He 
a detective 
feet. He's a clerk in some 
ing store.” 

Beneath his meek, unnoticeable 
appearance, however, the apt 
must have quick-witted resourcefulness 
The significant thing may happen at any 

moment during a long day of routine coming and going by 
his subject. The latter may go into a strange house, meet 
and talk with a strange person, be in possession of vital in 
formation. Theshadow must always anticipate the unusual 

While shadowing a suspected person many years ago, 
after several weeks of tedious routine observation during 
which I learned little except what he liked for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner, the subject suddenly emerged from his 
hotel carrying a bundle of circulars to the mail box. In 
fifty paces, and not many more seconds, it was necessary 
to get possession of one of those circulars. I shan’'t say 
how it happened that they were knocked out of his hand 
and scattered on the pavement, but it was the most natural 
courtesy in the world for me to hurry to the gentleman’s 
assistance and help him pick them up—and keep a couple 
without arousing suspicion. 

In the past twenty years this art has been completely 
revolutionized by the automobile, subway, skyscraper, 
apartment house and che crowds and conditions of city 
life. When I began detective work, my stature-—-I am a 
pretty big fellow, more than six feet in height and weighing 
more than 200 pounds—was no particular handicap. On 
the contrary, as I will show presently, it could be turned 
into an advantage in more ways than one. Today the big 
man is under a handicap, and it is not only necessary to 
select inconspicuous types for this work but very often to 
change them frequently. So the operative who formerly 
did excellent work in actual shadowing may, like myself 
today, be utilizing his experience in the assignment of 
certain types of operatives to certain subjects. You have 
all heard of the casting director who selects actors of suit- 
able type for the movies, and have admired his judgment on 
the screen. Well, presently I'll tell yousomething about the 
casting director who chooses shadow types for detective 
work. 

For some kinds of shadowing, boys are now being used 
most effectively; youths crazy to learn the business, al 
ways detailed with a trained operative. Nobody suspect 
a boy, and the right kind of lad is a close observer; and 

Continued on Page 106 
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Getting Away With Murder 


NE of the disquieting features of the emancipa 
tion of woman is the improvement in her 
marksmanship. The modern girl has acquired, 

along with the various other delightful manifesta 
tions of the new freedom, an accuracy of aim that is hav 
ng an appreciable effect upon the vital statistics of our 
nation. The .32-caliber automatic in the hands of an out- 
raged young bride is rapidly supplanting the decree of 
divorce in many communities as an effective means of 
severing marital ties. Being a husband has become one 
of the hazardous occupations 

There is an old maxim of the common law te the effect 
that every dog is entitled to one bite. A modern variant 
of the rule seems to be that every pretty woman is entitled 
to at least one homicide. This speaks well for the chivalry 
and intell Husbands are plentiful and 
human life is comparatively cheap, but pretty women are 


igence of our juries 


re and precious 

a homicide is committed, 
t is essential to the dignity of our institutions that certain 
forms be complied with. It would never do to bestow upon 
the fair murderess the homage of the saffron press, the 


f 
I 
le 

ra ” 


Unfortunately, however, wher 


ade of the rotogravure sections and the guerdon of 
the vaudeville contract without a proper observance of the 
preliminary rites known euphemistically as trial by jury. 

Trial by jury has an interesting and ancient history. 
One of its remote ancestors was trial by combat, a sadly 
unscientific method of procedure. In that benighted 
period known as the Dark Ages the defendant, if she were 
ufficiently attractive, would be defended by a champion 

} 


idequately caparisoned and armed, who would meet in 
mortal combat her accuser—the progenitor of our district 


ittorney. If the champion won, that would be deemed to 





be conclusive proof of the defendant’s innocence and she 
would be freed. If the accuser, however, was victorious, 
the defendant would be adjudged guilty and dealt with 
according to law As civilization advanced, this method 
was found to be too hazardous and uncertain, for the 
champions very often lost the encounters and the fair 
offenders were obliged to pay the penalty for their delin- 
so gradually the archaic trial by combat was 
and scientific system trial 


quencies: 


supplanted by a more rational 


by jury 
The Plea of Insanity 


W HEN a defendant is indicted for murder there are cer- 
tain legal defenses available to her. There is no hurry 
for her to choose, bee ause the law does not re quire her to dis- 
close her defense until the prosecutor has presented all his 
evidence to the jury. However, it is desirable that she and 
her attorney have in advence a general idea of their plan 
of campaign. This plan may change many times before the 
trial; the defense may shift from an alibi to insanity, and 
from insanity to self-defense; but it is well always to be 
forearmed against 


contingencies, 





Every taking of 
human life is not 
a crime. For in- 
stance, there is ac 


cidental, or, as it is 


called in criminal 
law, excusable 
homicide As a 
defense to an In- 
dictment for mur- 
der it has many 
desirable features 
No fair-minded 
jury would think 
of punishing the 
tearful young 
bride who pours 
bichloride of mer- 
cury into her hus- 
band’s coffee 
thinking it is the 
sugar; or the de- 
voted housewife 
who, while clean- 
ing her husband’s 
revolver in an ex- 
cess of wifely zeal, 
accidentally pulls 
the trigger and 
perforates her un- 
fortunate spouse. 
Homicide is also 
excusable, accord- 
ing to the New 





when committed in lawfully correcting a child or a se 





ant. This provision opens many delightfull 
possibilities to the temperamental 
Homicide committed in self-defense is called justifiabl 
homicide. This also is an extremely useful defense, esp 
cially when the prosecutor has no eyewitness It is a 
touching experience to hear a frail, shrinking defendant 
recount tearfully on the witness stand how she struggled 
with her burly six-foot husband; how, by an almost super 
human effort, she wrested the revolver from his infuriated 
grasp, closed her eyes and fired. Annie Oakley, in her 
palmiest days, never achieved such feats of blindfolded 
shooting. Like the aggrieved nation that marches an army 
a thousand miles into its neighbor's territory to defend it 
own border from invasion, the fair defendant is frequent] 
rather aggressive and anticipatory in repulsing an attach 
But occasions arise when all these defensesare unavailing 
when five or six witnesses, for instance, swear that the 
heard the defendant threaten the life of the deceased; and 
when five or six others swear that they saw the defendant 
draw the revolver and fire what is called in contemporary 
journalism “the fatal shot.”’ In such a case it is useless 
to plead accident or self-defense. And even a petit jury 
would hesitate to believe a claim that the defendant wa 
not present at the time of the shooting, though the stor) 
be corroborated by copious tears, a becoming Paris gown 
and undisputed evidence of the late lamented’s brutality 
Under such circumstances nothing remains for the de 
fendant but to plead insanity. She might plead guilty, of 
course; but such conduct would indicate a distressing lack 
of confidence in our jury system. And it is not as though 
anyone would actually believe her to be insane. Emotional 
insanity and temporary insanity, her lawyer will tell her, 
are juristic formulas—creations of the legal mind 
Let us take a supposititious case, which is really a con 
posite of several cases that have delighted the readers of 
the illustrated newspapers during the past few years. Mrs 
Pethwick-Wickham is a beautiful young woman of about 
twenty-five. Before she married Pethwick-Wickham, the 
aged millionaire oi} magnate, she was one of the chief 
ornaments of Broadway musical comedy. In fact it was 
her rendition of that lovely folk song I Want a Daddy that 
first endeared hertotheimpressionablePethwick-Wickham 
Love at first sight was the result 
who collaborated with her in glorifying the American stage 
were cruel enough to intimate that she married for money 
About a year later the servants in the luxurious Pethwick 
Wickham establishment on Park Avenue are startled by 
thesound of several pistol shots coming from Mrs. Pethwicl 
Wickham’s boudoir. Affrighted, they rush in and find 
their employer lying prostrate on the floor, blood pouring 


Some of her associates 


His wife stands above him with a smoking revol 
ver in her hand. She is beautifully and appropriately 


id in an embroidered Hari jacket; her luxuriant golden 
hair hangs about her houlders and there is a strang 
glint in her usually limpid blue eyes 





‘I killed him, the brute!”’ she sobs hysterically 

The servants disarm her and notify the police. Mz 
Pethwick-Wickham is placed under arrest and taken to 
police headquarters. There rejoicing in Newspaper Row 
The evening jourt ils issue editions containing diagram 
with cross showing place where body was found, and 
numerous portraits of the fair defendant in various phases 
of her professional and n nonial cares 

Under a rule { ur « Y al procedure a defendant 
harged with murder or narily not permitted to be re 
leased on bail, so Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham, after certain 
prelimi: iry formalitte have been compled with, 1 w 

ted by the grand jury and incarcerated in the women 
wing f the Ton | the ad ! cel colored 
lady charged with having thrown acid at her faithless 
spouse Across the aisle a portiv and rathe slatternly 
Italian shoplifter. The language of her neighb« which ts 
pungent and colorful, falls harshly upon Mr Pethwick 
Wickham’'s sensitive ear It | highly unpleasant 


How Cases are Staged 


()' R heroine t is hard to refrain from the terminology 
of current sentimental fictior the defendant, has re 
taine 





d as counsel one of the leaders of the bar. Mr. Johr 
Doe is a thin, ratty-faced | lu 
Mr. Doe's first admonition to his client is to maintain ar 
unqualified silence 
From now on,” he te he . i must be absolutei 
dumb. I'll doall the talking And he doe Statement 
direct and indirect, are issued to the palpitant, e.pectant 
press, in which the defendant is various relerred to a 
‘this unfortunate creature, this frail little woman,” and 
‘this poor little girl.’ 
Kach day the postman de ers to the defendant score 
of tender, sympathetic lett« from all parts of the 
lized globe, amatory verses and even | posals of marriage 
Lest the reader suppose that this is an exaggerated flight of 


fancy, it might be mentioned parenthetically that in a 
murder case in which the writer was associated some year 
ago, the defendant, during her incarceration in the Tomb 


received more than two thousand letters from various parts 











York penal law, 





of the United States and Europe, and ; mar as tw 
hundred proposals of marriage 
In the meantime the press, both yellow and white 
valiantly striving to create atmosphere, as the current 
argot has it, and, incidentally, to boost circulatio: Ti 
ob sisters, those indefatigable a wlate ounse r U? 
deter ‘ ‘ r 
‘ be 
ege M Doe 
if 1 plead 
wit ! v pe 
n t nter 
r clier 
But the wil 
\\ ‘ 
nm t An inter 
‘ t t? in 
1 be pren 
ture. He prom 
the ) tera th it 
he vill permit 
the ta t nis 
‘ t before 
thea ¢ 
Al it a wee 
1M e the ist 
t ippear t 
( ‘ lar tr 
L i mpaniea 
) hall a doze 
ew paper 
men, a famous 
woman novelist 
A ) t over tl 
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“Then if no one minds 

So far from minding, most of the 
pressed the fervent opinion that Mr. Isinglass would 
be an ornament to the company 

“Hark at’em, Winslowe! 
he cried. ‘‘The yellow fire 


guests ex- 
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would be 
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remarked, 
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But this development did 
it Vernor VW 





inslowe 


of Spanish gold burns i 
theireyes, the South Seasurf 
is roaring in their ears. Up 
with the anchor and let’s 
away !”’ 

And having delivered 
himself of this inspiring 
address he squatted on a 
before the fire with 
his chin resting on his knees, 
looking for all the world like 
an aged pixy 

So, having no choice but 
to proceed, Vernon Wins 
lowe plunged headlong into 
the telling of the tale, and 
a very good job he made of 
it. Perhaps the presence of 
Mr. Isinglass stirred his 
imagination and lent color 
to his speech. In his heart 
he knew that the old man 
would disbelieve all he said 
wherefore he confined him 
self as nearly as possible to 
a recital of the facts. He 
told how years before he and 
another boy had found the 
map under its 
perished and mildewed pa 
he told how to their 
boyish understanding its 
significance 
made plain 
afterwards 
weeks ago. I was rummag 
ing among old junk 
and refound this thing, and 
suddenly iJ 

His audience were leaning 
forward in tense attitudes as 
he outlined the rea 
sons that led him to deduce 
that the map was of a 
treasure island 

“T tell you I didn’t sleep 
much that night.” 

Terribly ashamed he was 
of making statements of 
this kind; the effect they 
produced on his hearers was 
almost tangible. He hur- 
ried back to the truth to 
recover confidence — dashed 
in a word portrait of Roger 
Winslowe in a few deft 
phrases 

““A crazy adventurer at 
heart 
pluck enough for aregiment 
And a good chap— loved by 
everyone. Itwas his friends, 


- ~~ 


SMALL 
ok as ae | 


Bny & $A, 


stool 


coverlet of 
pers; 
had never been 


“That 


only a 


came 
few 


some 


various 


nerves like steel 








that the presence of 


“It Was a Silver Candetabrum Half an Hour Ago. 


ami PF man con 
\ danger 
? demanded. 
the reply. 

repeated 


ou he 
ame Isinglass.”’ 


by Joshua 


“Tsinglass 
incredulously 


put in jellies to make them set,’ ob- 


madam,’’ said the remarkable owner of this 
\ substance which transforms a fluid 
he spoke his eyes flicked round and 
st second on Vernon’s face. 

said Vernon 

You received my 


you want 


of this company. 


r a thousand letters.” 


uur failure to reply in no way discouraged 
ined to come and here | am.’ 


erry 


But ld the hall porter to admit no one else.” 
i 


foresaw that possibility and escaped its consequences 


y engaging the adjoining suite.” 
Henry Julius suddenly threw the pressure of his person- 


Came Down and Answered It"’ 


“Turn him out, Mr. Winslowe. Go on, out him!” 

The eyes of Mr. Jsinglass sparkled with a dangerous 
light. 

“The key of that door is in my pocket, sir,”’ he said. ‘‘T 
am an old man, but I warn you I shall defend my intrusion, 
if necessary, with my life.” 

‘Dash it,”’ said Tommy, “he’s a sport! 
I say.” 

Clearly they had reached an impasse, and there were 
many cogent reasons for avoiding violence. Vernon lifted 
his shoulders hopelessly. 

“You mean you refuse to go?” 

“Just that. I am as firmly rooted here as that awkward 
possession, a man’s conscience.” 

“*Well, I don’t know that one extra matters a very great 
deal.”’ 

Mr. Isinglass protested. 

“Of course it matters! To me the business of tonight is 
of supreme importance.” 

“‘And to me,” said Mary Ottery, leading a chorus of 


assent. 


Let him stop, 


I Rang and Rang at a Pawntroker's Beti Until He 


the men he trusted, who 
pulled him down—turned a 
saint into a sinner.” 

He could be fluent erough on that subject. The mere 
sound of his own voice fanned the embers of his indigna- 
tion to a flame. Old Mr. Isinglass cocked an eyebrow and 
listened attentively. 

“‘Drained him and beggared him and left him broke. 
Not only in those days that kind of thing happened, 
friends, eh? ‘Keep your eye on your friends’ is a motto 
worth following.” 

For some reason Henry Julius said, ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 

Vernon became suddenly aware that he was giving him- 
self away and switched back to the commonplace. 

“‘There’s a life of Roger Winslowe at the British Mu- 
seum if anyone cares to look it up. Five years’ piracy in 
China Seas—-getting rich and getting his own back. They 
say he cleaned up over a million, and the bulk of it was 
buried.”’ 

“Phew!”’ said Henry Julius. 

And Mary Ottery clasped her hands and murmured, 
**What a lovely ancestor to have had!” 

Tommy Gates was beyond coherent speech and William 
Carpenter seemed to have grown in inches. Lydia La Rue 

















































was pressing the back of her hand so tightly to her mouth 

as to leave printed thereon a scarlet stencil of her lips. Only 

Joshua Morgan was completely master of He 

came from Bradford City. 
“T’d be the 

q house,” said he, ‘‘and look at 

{ f “Must everything be 

: ’’” Mary protested 

| , “No, he’s right,’ 


himself 


title deeds of that Cornish 


the map myself.” 
spoiled while people rustle 


glad to see 


pa 





Vernon. “‘And oddly enough, I 


said 


have them with me 
’ He was glad of a moment's respite. From his dispatch 
| case he took a bundle of legal papers and the iron cylinder 
containing the map. Julius and Morgan examined the 


title deeds and declared them to be satisfactory 
“And now the 


for map.” 
it from 


but too 


He had withdrawr 


But Vernor 
\ ‘ the cylinder and was holding it up for inspection, 
far away for its detail and lettering to be visible 
/ 


shook his head 


‘Sorry,”’ he said, ‘‘but until we’re bound together in 
: some sort of partnership I feel I ought not to show this to 
anyone ; 
Fe There was disappointment in the faces of the women, 
F but the mer ipplauded his sution 
q That’ ense 
\" q “That’s business 
‘It’s the map of an island in the South Seas,”’ Vernon 
; went on, “‘and it’s written on calico or something. I’ve no 
»bjection to one of you reading the few words in the corner 


Pe rt aps you, Cart er te i le 
William Carpenter came forward anxiously, with that air 
! nervous memper of 


determination sometimes seen in the 


an audience roped in, against his better judgment, to assist 
}! i Stage liusionist In the performance of an experiment 

| ‘ ‘*Here,”’ said Ver 
vottom was visible 
} the lettering may puzzle 


| You could have heard a leaf fall in the silence that pre- 
A 
j 


map so that only a 
‘It's fairly legible, 


folding the 
corner 


although 


you 


words 
Willian 


Rock meridiar 


luded the reading of the 


Chrm-hun went Carpenter; then “C 


Needle 


north, 


ross 


marks cache point of shadow 


: fifteen paces due three west and under, then the 


nitials R. W 
There was a kind of sigh when he finished —a sigh and a 
In the eyes ol Mary Ottery ar d 
A flush of ex 


q citement had spread over the whitened features of Lydia 


intaken breath 


‘ hiss of 
Kate Morgar little beacons were burning 
La Rue, as though in an instant a sudden health had found 
Tommy Gates was leaning forward, his chest against 
the table edge. The beating of his heart shook him visibly. 


ner 


With mouth open and a knife and fork in either hand, sat 
Joshua Morgan. Henry Julius was stroking his silky mus 
with an oddly 

Nurse Banbury 
) 


10or, 


tache and nervous third 
while 


against the f 


sensitive finger, 


was rapping her foot very fast 


like someone who has been waiting over 
long for a journey to start 

No one, save Mr. Isinglass, was aware of the presence of 
A veril Chester 
while Vernon was talking 
by the fireplace, watched and listened A 
seemed to have come to her 


and determined; a very new idea it must have been, since 


She had crept in from the adjoining room 
Lost in the shadows of a recess 


she new idea 


something at once desperate 


its arrival had surprised away all other expressions from 
her face the stool, Mr 
Isinglass could hear her quick breathing and note how her 


From where he sat, perched on 


hands were pressed against her breast 
The silence was broken by Joshua Morgan 
“By gum!”’ he said 
And Tommy Gates, throwing his weight back ir 
a tumbler from the 


“Tl wonder what's there.” 
the 
chair, swept table, which fell with a 
crash 
“Never mind Banbury. “It } 
There was a note of hysteria in Lydia La Rue’s sudder 
laugh. 
No one was thinking about Mr. Isinglass, an 


said Olive lucky 





d a questior 
from him, precise as a railway time-table, irritated every 
body 

“Might I be 
Calico, I think 


‘Certainly, 


allowed to feel the corner of this map 
you said.” 
if you wis} said Vernon 

The old man dropped a bread pill he was rolling into |} 
jacket pocket and fingered the map for a moment with 
closed eyes 


last 
He seemed genuinely puzzled 


“Thank you,” he said at “Interesting and most 
surprising.” 
Vernon took a risk 
“Have you any opinion about it?"’ he asked 
“Certainly I have. In my 
old lit en old sid 
Henry Ju forward hurriedly 
‘You're there is 
with it?” 
“On the contrary, it is surprisingly right 
Henry wiped his forehead 
“Then why start a 
Mr 
““T beg everyone’s pardon,” he said 
A crisis had been averted. 
very fast. 


opinion it Is a piece o 


very, very 





ius Came 
not suggesting, 


sir, anything wrong 


scare 
Isinglass raised his hands apologetically 


Vernon began to speak agair 
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the 


Julius —to 


g g to advance any opinior For what it’s worth, I've 
told the story and the rest is up to you So take It « PAVE 
t. J ’ He left the sentence in mid-air and paused to 
light his cigarette, then walked over and rested | elbows 
on the mantelpiece ‘If you want to ask any questions 
fire awa) 

A great wave of fatigue and self-disgust was sweepir £ 
over him. To conceal it he ept ! head averted All he 
wanted now was to be lone pyuite alone wit! hi 
thoughts—to conclude the evening’s entertainment a 
quickly as possible and escape. If only they had doubted 
or distrusted him it might have been different it was 


their enthusiasm, their transparent belief, 


hard to bear 


ears, for they were discussing it eagerly among themselve 
‘I was thinking of Annie and her first murmured Mr 
Morgan, in a rustling whisper hat, and not getting 
letters. That place the South Sea irare distance awa) 
Then came a question from Tomn 
What's the climate like 
Marvelous.” 
‘And would we see any parrot fis} isked Mar 
lr} was a won he had planned t vindle and she 
desired to see parrot fist 
Vernor inswered mecha ally By looking over the 
hip’s side 
Miss Hornby had a parrot iid Ma Once it said 
Blast!’ so we gave it to the dustmar ‘ 
Someone laughed 
‘And when should we start from Tomm 
‘As soon as we could get a yacht and fit he t ~ 
‘A month? 
Less perhaps.’ 
Then Henry Julius, clear e and to the point— it 
was the question of all others Vert most dreade 
What’ t going to cost 
He forced himself to rey 
To do it comf ig? atl isand a head 
The silence that Vas | gnant l lia houl 
der wernt up 
Think we're millionaires? he snapped F 
William ¢ arpenter sagged Mary Ottery seemed to go 
mall in her chair Nurse Banbury rose harply and 
brushed some crumbs out of her lap 
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“Well, there you are, good people,”’ he said 
t's for vou to decide 


evidence after vou with 


“That's 
whether or no 
that match, 


I'm not 


whole thing and 


ere’ eno 





ing on. For my 


which was so 


Fragments of talk drifted half hea 





Continued on Page 134 

















“May I Speak to You?"’ 





He Putied Himself Together With a Jerk, 


“What? No. 





I Thought Everyone Had Gone 








No, Not Now" 
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emanded 


repeated; it 
ed between 
ne first saw 
nt Bett 

to hide 
forced 

the 


in her 
It had 
1 dream 
and 


more 


refrained 


without 

a working 
did not re 
her obligation 
Betty 
ind was di 

As each day 
came more 
Dan 
ilar effort on 


recog 


that 
‘A usurping the 
Bert should have 
Bert’ 
regularly 
id 


letters, which 


full 


terous 


wert 
ent and boi 
but the day ar 

e could no 
elf to 

» §¢ 
I Oo 


“wo 4 OD 
Koerner 


14% 


wrote him 
truth as she 


to put 
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He asked acutely, What 
changed you? How did you 
happen to make up you 
mind? 


thing else.”’ 


There’s been some 


She nodded slowly “7 
mean to be 
admitted. “‘I was not sure 
that I did not love you unt 
I discovered that I did love 
Dan Bissell.”’ 

“That hick!”’ 

“Perhaps I don’t mea: 
to put it so strongly,” she 
amended, her cheeks bright 
with anger at the epithet 
**Perhaps I don't love him 
But I do like him in a way 
that 


honest, sne 


than my 
feeling for you, Bert. I like 
him ina no husband 
would want his wife to like 
another man.” 
After his first 
tion he had drawn a littl 
away and 
he watched her steadily 
and presently he 
and his tone bex 
friendly 
“Betty,” he said gently 
“you're a 
little thing 
This 
after day, and brings you 
fish, I suppose, and flower 
and shows you the woods 


goes aeepe I 


way 


exe lama 


from ner; now 


laughed 


ame mort 


consclentiou 
Too mucl 


chap sees you day 


and he’s simple and gentle 
and you mother him 
You've become fond of him 
Well, I don’t 
He’s a nice-looking young 
and he 
about him ”’ 


blame you 


ster, has his wit 

“*Yes,’’ she assented 

“But I’m not ready to 
believe you're in love wit! 
him,” he went on. “I've 
known you a long time; and 
I’ve you ” eu 
smiled apologetically. “I’ve 
seen you fond of a lot of 
other men in the past. You 
know that’s true. But 
you’ve always come back 
in my direction. 

“I’m not going to make 


seen 








When Winter Settled Down, the Wooded Lands Became Very Still, as Though No Life Moved in Them 


Bert, that I will never care 
| have given you every chance in 

! fought for youa good deal harder than 
uuld have fought for yourself 


means, 


r that 


It’s only fair that you 
w 
etter went out by must 
His car 
f the little farmhouse about eight 
and when she heard, she knew it for 
a moment in which to collect her resources 
encounter The 


in the morning; it 
» Bert late that afternoon 


stage 


elivered 

it the door 
that evening 
and had 
n his knock thundered on the door 
She had expected he would come to see her, to argue with 
But 


and 


for she knew Bert would not readily surrender 

he had also expected that he 
with pleading on ht 
} 


would come humbly 
lips 

he now stormed into her small sitting room, and 
head brushed the top of the door, and 
she met him his great hands gripped her shoulders 
‘What's the 
What's got into you?” 


tert 


o tall his 
shook her a little and cried angrily, 
Betty 


Let me go, 


r with 4 


She said gent! I thought you would 
ym 

a laug d 
etter 


Wanted me 


racing up here 


to come Just wrote that 


>> 


Lonely? 
I didn’t want to see you. 


to fetch me 
‘l wasn't lonely No. Sit 
wn.’ 

He sho 


things 


k his head. “‘ Betty, I’m pretty dense about a lot 
Not much subtlety 
know myself. La 


You know me as well as | 
Speak out 
You know I love you, and I mean to hold on to you and 


‘t's not have any indirections 


you marry me. Now what have you got to say 


He kept his feet, but she took a chair and by merely 
sitting down put him on the defensive. Her momentary 
silence irritated him; and he stormed at her in a loud 
**We've been friends a long time. We don’t have 
to mince words. Blame me for killing that partridge, do 
you? You're not such a fool!” 

“It wasn’t the partridge,” she murmured 

“Well, what then? You liked me well enough before 
you came up here.” 

“T was lonely,” 


voice. 


she replied “You were my oldest 
friend, and it was nice to know that you cared for me. I 
couldn't help wanting to—cling to you.’ 

““Why’'ve you changed your mind, then? 

*‘Bert,”’ she replied steadily, ‘I’m as fond of you as | 
ever was. I like you immensely. But that isn’t the same 
thing as loving you. We can like—like the exterior of a 
person. The face they present to the world. Just as you 
can admire the outside of a house. But loving goes deeper, 
goes inside. Oh, it wasn’t just the partridge; it was the 
thing it stood for. The ruthlessness in you. You tried to 
hit the bird, and did, and were glad, and boasted of it. I 
can like you in spite of that; but I couldn’t love you in 
spite of it, Bert.” 

“Rats!” he protested harshly, interrupting her. ‘You 
know mighty well a woman likes strength in a man, and 
boldness, and force.” 

She shook her head. 

“That’s an old theory. Perhaps it was true once. They 
say human nature doesn’t change. But woman human 
nature changes, Bert. It used to be the fashion to beat your 
wife, and women liked being in fashion; but gentleness is 
the fashion now, Bert.” 


any apologies for myself 
You know me pretty well, 
inside out; I haven’t hid 
much from you. You know how much chance there is of my 
changing, and you're the one to judge whether we could get 
along if it happened that I didn’t change. What I’m count- 
ing on is that you'll become accustomed to young Bissell by 
and by. He’s new now; but the novelty will wear off 
You'll find I’m more substantial; more satisfactory in the 
long run.” 

He turned abruptly toward the door. “I’m not going to 
harangue you, or stay and bother you. Drop me a line 
now and then, Betty. Don’t think I’m trying to tie you 
down. You're free as air; but when you want me—why, 
all you have to do is whistle, and I'll come.” 

He had gone before she could reply; she sat for a mo- 
ment, trembling, then ran after him and opened the door 
and called. He was getting into the car; he returned to her 

And she said slowly, “‘Bert, I never liked you as much 
as now.” 

With a gesture surprisingly appealing in so big and so 
boisterous a man, he bent and kissed her hand; then wit 
no further word turned to his car again. She stood in the 
doorway, the light behind her, while he turned and drove 
away. After the red tail light was hidden below the dip of 
the hill she could still hear the hum of his engine for a long 
time; it came back to her in diminishing volume through 
the stillness of the night. Down by the river a coon 
whistled, and she heard the distant, guttural, hoo-hoo- 
h-hoo of an owl. The sound of the car died, and she went 
back into the house. 

vil 
ATE July passed into August, while here and there a 
-4 farmer still puttered with his hay. Gardens were ripen- 
ing. White perch were biting in the pond, and an early frost 
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he eta alpen 


ee Phe a i 


lng eres Pe titans Aetna 


painted the leaves of a swamp maple which Betty could 
see from her window, down in the valley below her house 
She had thrown herself with more intensity into her work. 
Her days were routine. She rose at dawn and breakfasted, 
then went to the barn, or took canvas and easel dowr 


= } 
the hill, or climbed to some vantage at 





op the ridge above 


Toward eleven ru 





o'clock she gave ove IS serious 
work and prepared lunch and ate it fterward she liked 


to busy herself with small sketches and studies on the 





walls of the renc 


smooth y 


th Dan as guide she went ag 











g on her stomach where yu n the 
water below strove to dupl her canvas 
She had copied some of these studies on the walls of the 
barn. In one rectangle framed by the old timbers she 
reproduced that circular pool above the bridge, shafts of 


sunlight striking into the water through the leaves over 
‘x 


ut she had seen that first day, and which still inhabited 


These shafts illumined the forms of the two big 





uC 





the pool, undisturbed now that the fishing season was past 
Forms of trout appeared in other places on the walls; she 
painted or drew them in pencil, showed them lying at ease, 
showed them rising to take a fly, or at Dan’s descriptior 


and under his suggestion pic tured them leaping from the 


a nook, 


water or fight 





She made other studies. There were two gray squirrels 


in the hardwood growth across the road above 





and by y cajoleries and appeals to their hoarding ir 
stinct she drew them within posing distance. So painted 
them; their heads, their tails, the details of their small 


feet. She showed them flattened against the wall as though 
limbed; painted them 
This was n 


the yellow boards were a tree they 


able posture t 


} t froyi 1 iy , 
eless | Irults showed in he 





rround of her 





ar. Once with her easel under 


wall at the foot of the meadow 





le of a gaunt and dissolute old 


bit emerged from the swamp growth along the 
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alder run and came through the uncut hay toward where 
she sat, and she kept very still and watched it for five min 
utes before it took alarm and fled away in lazy leaps 


7 


Again, along the river she was able now and then to cap 











ture a bit of life; a tiny short-tailed mous¢ a muskrat 
post g as gracef some ha 
submerged log; a fi 1 

Once Dan took her , ww her a baby loor 
there I'he young D t} w kept close 
to its parents; but it wiftly and s 
persistently in pursuit that the older birds were driven di 
tracted and the bz dived and dived t , ings 
must Nave a near burst 4 Phe Alrite ear ¢ ugh to 
atch numerous glimpses as he rose { eath; and Bett 
n the excitement of tl rgot the torture 
to which she was subject rd t ‘ e ss 
dives became unusually 

Ther she Was alarme 1 He must ‘ 





drowned! 
Dan, his eyes contrite, said slowly, “Don’t think so. A 
big pickerel might have got him. We won't chase hin 


more, anyhow He's done we 





so he rested on the oars and they waited and the 1 
birds skimmed the wate half g and half swimming 
uttering their shrill hoots and la series. In tu 
dived and fl pped to tl surf ‘ then by me 
stinct converged upon a ct pot and dived le 
side, and swam so near the face it it Was ke and 
disturbed by their exertio: Cheir « irse could thus be 
followed; they went straightaway le by side, for fifty 
yards; then bobbed to the surface, a tiny head betweer 


+} 


them. Betty and Dan watched the three swim away, the 








parent birds still calling i tones of dimir hing alarn 
Dan took her to 1 anothe iay t it \ é 
perc! A strong w and they had an expe é 
many ways extraordinary Moving anchorage in a choy 
stiff it called for serious effort on Dan's part, they dl 
ered something swimming in the water ked t 
ward it, and saw that it was a gray juirrel, labo rf 








hi hada 


oe a 








“He Must be Drowned!"' 


Dan, His Eyes Contrite, Said Stowly, “Don't Think So. 





A Big Pickeret Might Have Got Him 


heavily. Dan thrust an oar toward it and the little creature 


imbed gaspingly on the blade, but was too weak to hold 


t 
When Dar 


was able to bring the boat to the spot again against the 


ts place, and slipped off and was submerged 


wind, the squirrel Was motioniess in the water ne itted it 














1 
nto the boat and they landed and tor five minutes sought 
to force life back into the chilled and flooded gs, but 
without succe Dan told her the gray squirrels were 
trong swimmer! that th ne must have crossed from 
he poi half a mile away. It had drowned not fifty yard 
from shore 
Such excursk eaking the mor ” i her tvs 
Betty saw August go its way and September in tu ne 
ind go, while the rches be to assume their yellow 
gowns and the dark I ge of the evergreens grew darke! 
by comparisor Light frosts now and then painted the 
sides with touche t it ate and ireful a nose ol a 
maste when Octobe ime, the panorama from any 
eminence Was a blaze Birches and poplars, whic 
ive where the i vere apt to predominate 
Ww e bright g ‘ t N the beect! eave were T t 
early orange. I e lights they seemed yellow, at other 
time were red \ it ited bet there Was olter 
in effect of } it ‘ h leaf seemed to e it itline 
rit yy ir ire The maple were « msor the 
isn t And gy these other trees 
issed in great | t | en | lee i hem 
indl rt edina et i tw I t bl 
Ihe re the i ered ea i there Vere a Wisi 
t \\ Ove t wa ia tay 
iong a light ve ‘ 1esce ied, the westert 
t S assumed a heavie i ple ind when night 
le this purple settled a he ind, dee ! y int 
larkne Betty, from the hi g roon 
1 watch the shad I ‘ ive be ! ne cree] 
low across the wooded valle ind up the fa er slope 
he wuld see the inlight upon Levenselle hrinl ee it 
e ground n ite | minute t t ent ener the 







We Won't Chase Him Any More, Anyhou 
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AIDVIENT URES IN POLITICS 


Cleaning Up the Machine=By Elizabeth Frazer 


BEC ORATION S BY 


with politics is that its god is not 
lous god but likewise a double-header; 
ius, the ancient Roman deity of gates and 
, it faces both ways 
that, going and coming, the citizen gets two 
ally different views, and he may be pardoned for 
demanding which is the real divinity to whom he 
hould bend the knee 
For the past three years the great army of women 
entering the franchise gate have gazed up with affec- 
the noble old stone face of tradition carved 
he portals of self-government, and spelled out 
nscription beneath The People 
“Aha! That means us, 
said they ‘We're the peo 
ple. That weather-beaten 
old image carved up there 


by our forefathers signifies 
that we, the men and 
women citizens of the land, 


rule this great republic 


And they passed confid 
ingly inside-—only to discover that the 
face on the inside of the portal was not the 
same as the one outside. It looked in fact 
like a compination of Foxy Grandpa, 
Ananias and Kipling’s The Man Who 
Would be King. Nor were the inscrip- 
tions alike, for while one said The People, 
the other said The Politicians. And some 
of the women were furious at this discov- 
ery andran back through the gate. Others, 
more deeply troubled, asked the men to 
explain; and the men said, laughing but 
rueful, ‘Why, we didn’t put that darn 
double-headed thing up there; like Topsy, 
it jes’ growed!"’ Anc it is this same Janus 
headed paradox installed over the franchise 





gate which perplexes women voters today 


A New Brand of Loyalty 


( YIRLS"—the speaker was one of the 
T veteran old girls herself, gray-haired, 
pugnacious to a degree, but sincere, clear 
visioned, strong, one of the best-loved and 
best-hated leaders throughout the suffrage 
fight, and three years later still going 
trong —‘‘girls’’her voice rang out like 
a bugle call over the audience where were 
gathered in political conference the women 


leaders of th suintry, mostly gray-haired like herself 
“vou dor mi if | call you girls?” she broke off 
iriqquire 

No!” they shouted with a single voice. 


“Well, then, girls’’— she lifted her clenched fists and 
held them high in air-—‘‘l have just this word to say to 
you: Don't give up the ship. Don’t abandon the high 
standards for which you fought. Keep faith with your 

convictions. Have courage. Fight! Fight 
the machine politicians who are trying to 
lower those standards and to align you on 
their side. Don’t think it’s your bounden 
duty to follow behind them like sheep. 
Fight them; fight them inside the party or- 
ganizations, That's my last word — fight!” 


GUERNSEY 











“They thought,”’ she said to me gleefully after 
the meeting, “that | was going to talk on loyalty 
I fooled ’em!”’ 

“But you did speak on loyalty— loyalty to prin 
ciples, to ideas.” 

“Yes, but that’s not the brand of party loyalty 
most of them hear down at the district clubhouses 
or sitting in committees with organization leaders 
Women, in my judgment, are in grave danger of 
losing all they fought for in suffrage if they don’t 
show more courage and stamina in resisting forces 
inside their own party organizations.” 

“How would you organize the fight to install 
good government and clean up a corrupt party 
organization in a machine-owned city?” 

“Which party?” she inquired with a fine broad 
smile. ‘‘ Both parties are more or less boss-ridden. 
Both are spotted with corruption. To pretend any- 
thing else is pure hokum, bunk. Even the most 
sheeplike pro-machine voters among the women are 
coming to see that; but they justify their position 
by saying that the other side is just as bad. So it 
is—-save that in a city like this, for example, the 
machine in control has more chances than the op- 
position machine. It’s not so mucha question of 
principle as of opportunity.” 

“That's frank,’’ said I, ‘coming from an organ- 
ization leader.” 

“It’s worse than that,’’ she retorted; ‘‘it’s true. 
I'm an organization woman myself and a member 
of the county committee; I’m chosen regularly as 
a delegate to the state and national conventions; 
but I should be blind and dishonest if I did not 
freely acknowledge that my own organization is 
boss-ridden as well as the opposite machine now in 
power.”” She added, laughing, “If that be treason, 
as What’s-his-Name said, make the most of it. 

“Let's clarify this problem,” she continued, “‘ by 
looking at the real fact picture. Here we see in 
America a great group of women, sincere, high- 
minded, eager to work for clean government inside 
their own party alignments. The bulk of them 
were the little workers in suffrage, the lieutenants, 
top sergeants and color bearers who worked their 
heads off for the cause. Keen as mustard. Lord, 
what a fine morale they had! I could have marched 
them to Berlin. They realize they must 
work inside the parties. They see the 
necessity for organization; all that was 
hammered years ago into their heads. 

“Came the franchise, and after it, 
what? Well, they joined one or other of 
the party organizations and started to 
work. And then trouble began. They 
discovered that their organization was 
controlled by bosses who didn’t want 
these earnest, enthusiastic workers 
around them; they were afraid of their 
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honest eyes; they wouldn't have 

them at any price. They wanted 

women—and also men—they could 

control; women who would do as 
they were bid, who would follow blindly where they 
led and vote their tickets straight—in short, the 
weaker sisters. 

“I’m not saying such women are not honest, 
hard-working and sincere— according to their lights; 
but they’re usually the kind you find slaving them- 
selves to death in a piece of work without ever once 
stopping to consider whether that work’s con- 
structive or destructive in nature; they just keep 
on pegging away. More heat than light.” 


Balked by the Bosses 


—_ NOW, after three years of the franchise, 
what do we behold? We behold, first of all, the 
overwhelming majority of the women voters grown 
discouraged, disillusioned, rebellious, cold. They 
actually don’t know whether it’s really worth while 
to start a row! That shows you how despairing 
they are. 

‘“‘And secondly, we behold that our finest, strong 
est women are not working inside the organiza- 
tion ranks, not because they don’t want to, but 
because the bosses don’t want them to—any more 
than they want honest, intelligent men with stam- 
ina and drive—with the result that a lot of splen- 
did political energy is going to waste. 

“The machine and the machine politicians don’t 
care; it makes their own job of control vastly 
easier when the electorate lets them alone. So what 
are the Women to do? Give up working inside the 
parties? No, for that amounts to a surrender of 
the franchise itself. Our government is by parties; 
parties function through their organizations; and 
without organizations there would be no parties 
and hence no government. So women must work 
inside of political organizations. But how can they 
if the politicians won't let them, if the machine turns 
down all save the weak sisters whom it can bend to 
its will? Do you see the tight vise they are in? 

“Well, some of them have 
solved the problem by getting 
out of politics altogether 
Others, the ultra-radical ele- 
ment, contented itself by saying, 
‘I told you so!’ A third group 

has salved its conscience and is 
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docilely following the organization heads, no matter where 
they lead. And a fourth group, a brave little band of 
pioneers, is hanging to its convictions and trying to clean 
up the organizations from the inside. I scarcely need say 
that in my judgment it is not the deserters, nor the side 
line cynics, nor the blind followers of the blind, but the 
small band of practical, constructive fighters that have 
found the right road out 

‘Now a political organization is very like a business 
organization in its outward structural form In every 
great corporation there is a machine and a boss, or a little 
group of bosses up at the top. But the difference betweer 
a boss-run political machine and a boss-run business ma 
chine lies in their method of operation 4 modern business 
machine is bound to have 
good management, put 
experts at the heads of 
the various department 
keep down costs and make 
a profit for the stockhold 


ers — or off comes the bos 
head Somebody else l 
put in who can bring home 


the stockholders’ bacor 
But a boss-run political 
machine cares nothing for 
the interests of its stock 
holders or for keeping 
down the costs of the 
plant; it’s out first and 
last for itself. So thi 
small band of constructive 
women fighters are not 
wantonly trying to de 
stroy the political struc 


ture of the organ ion itself, for that structure is inher 





ently sound, but they do demand a change in the personnel 
and more businesslike methods of management 

“The fact is that in recent years both party organiza 
tions have sort of settled out of plumb; they’ve lost their 
center of gravity without knowing it. The men have beer 


absorbed in building up the material prosperity of the 


country, and the party organizations, whose job it is to 


express the paramount will of the people, have fallen into 


the habit of expressing their own paramount will, trying to 





keep the voters in leading strings and to make their part as 


+ 


automatic and cut and dried as possible. So that wher 





ask me how to clean up a machine in a boss-ridden « 
I'd like to broaden that question to fit the facts and ask, 
How are we to clean up the machines in both the party 


organizations? How are honest men and women to chase 


out the bosses in both parties who are flouting the interest 


of the real stockholders, and install honest, efficient mar 


agement such as prevails in big private business concern 


Local Issues for Local Elections 


‘T! ’S take, for example, a mayoralty contest, with a 
4 corrupt machine in control of one party organization, 
and the opposite organization pretty much boss-owned too 





Mind you, party organization is all right; it’s the abuses 


And in a machine-controlled city 


we're dealing with here 


uch as this, the organization out of power tends to become 


boss-ridden too. How do you explain such a phenomenor 
I suggested the adage of the one bad apple in the barrel 
ol good ones 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I've about come to the 
conclusion that there are no good apples among the po 
ticilans—and I’ve bit into quite a few 
the mayoralty contest, with a machine in control of the 
party organization and city offices, what are the women to 
do? Well, in the first place the election must be run on 
different principles 


or international issues 


It must have local issues, not national 
A national campaign should be run 
on national issues and a city campaigr on city issues 
What we want in the way of candidates is honest, capable 
and characterful men, experts on their jobs, who will be 
loyal, not to a little inside ring 
of politicians but to the public 
whose servants they are. It’s 





immaterial what they believe 
about the League of Nations, 
German reparations or the 
way folks run their politics in 
Chicago or Oshkosh That’ 
foreign policy. And we'd like 
to have the accent thrown on 
domestic policy for a while 


1 


clean streets, good police an 





Me 
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fire and educational departments, cutting out waste and 


keeping the burden of taxation down 






But the politicians won't put up candidates like that 
As it stands, we have little coteries of bosses sitting in « 
ferences behind closed doors, deciding on the ticket ind 
deciding, not on the basis of whether the candidates will be 
faithful and efficient public servants but upon the ba { 


whether they will advance the interests of the machine 
itself 





‘Do you see how the center of gravity has been dragged 
out of plumb? ey sit and pl to whether t 
that candidate will help them along in the exter t { 
their power throughout the city and state. But these are 
not local issue they're purely political 1 le 


‘Let me give you a concrete exan 
ple of the wa some of these p 
lal wort When Mr. Blank ra I 
mayor hewas the orgat ilior ( t 
But some of the women or 
committee didn’t want him. What did 
the chairman do? He mply adjourned 
the meeting. He adjourned it aga 


That vVhat the p t i 
ire strong or they keep 
mm adjourning until the 
wear the oppo ition out 
nd the meantime the 





put their ch e acro 
And the courageou 
women who fight them 
find themselve quiet 
eliminated They d t get reappointed on the powerful 
inside committees which count. That’s happened ag 
and aga Everybody | ws it; the wome know it; the 
politicians know it; and they intend continue putting 
in their own kind, men and women, until public pressure 
forces them to quit 
‘Summed up, the position stands like tl The machine 
politicians inside both organizations won't put up the best 
possible candidates for the jobs and run them on los 
issué but me who W exte 1 the “ fluer f l 
iY ease their pows t} igh the t 1 state } 
econd, for the ime ea tne von t pp t tr k 
courageous women to key positior n the inside of the 
party counsels. They want people they ca trol. The 
women they appoint ma be honest and neere worker! 
they usua ire but the “ fight? their ! t 
and so the rgal at ! tead of be gy strengthened 
elevated t\ the entrat ‘ I womer to the Cou’ ‘ 
remain at pre ely the same el as be e. The ‘ t 
added new blood; they've added ciphers, repeating de 
mals, which is exactly what they desire 
“Oh, these little coteries of machine polit ar tt Z 
behind closed doors and d ping out a list of candidates f 
the electorate to mark with a cro on elect qa ! 
about the secret diplomacy among nations! It’s the secret 
aiplomac i the p t ! n the prelimi tage of the 
contest, before the primaries, their power to designate the 
entire set-up, that’s blighting our tem of government at 
its very root And mind you, it’s a double-barre ed power 
tne pe ‘ lor the designate on t e pr 
only the ca lates f offices but also, and e« 
tant, the member i the party orga! itl 
they formakind terlocking directorate 
elt perpetuating and the utmost the publ 
can do if the permit these lists to be nom 
nated is to vote a protest vote at general ele 
tior But the machine politician have pro 
vided against even cl faint 
show of initiative. They've 
got the .bulk of the elec 
torate so buffaloed, and par 
ticularly the new, untrained 


scratch your ticket. Vote 





traignt say these leader 
the herd, which means pract 
cally, ‘Don’t use your conscier 
and common sense Just gr 
blank check and we f 
im Well, we've got to change the met 
at this point; we and t ve | 
intelligent, public-spirite 





who have been hanging 











because they didn't know exactly where to Jump in have 
rot to be consulted in the selection of this double r 


r 

list of 
But will the 

tion of those list 


W 1 hung 


cial point of att 
mact f litsad 
dates for office 
not hed tl 
T i? ‘ i t 
f ¢ the 
game | ww thre 
where at et W 
d ‘ - + +} 
I t A f ‘ ‘ te 
neentrate t 
Do vu thir 


candidates 













and members of the party organization 


lic share in the selec 


politi ins let the 


y dog give up a bone? Not without put 
A ght then, we'll fight. This is the cru 


b 


ck, for | needn't say that if you can strip a 


power to put over its own list of candi 
1 its own organization personne! ou' ve 
nake you've skinned it alive ror a 


e or breathe without control of those two 


re its heart and lungs Hunters of big 





xact spot in the anatomy of their quarry 
netrate to a vital spot and kill; the 

ea r tail; they draw a bead on tha 
fe it ! nd I am ash g the womer 

he ittack there 

k the day will ever come when the politi 

ntrol tl preliminary set-uy re 


Where the Power Really Lies 


Ido! Haven't we. the people won every 
ai 


} > « 
ve set ours¢ ‘ eriou town ullrage, 


election laws, direct primaries in thirty-eight states. What 
are these but democrat eurt n the imperialistic tender 


cies of machine politician 


ttle closer the 
tail 
at the ta If 
ur eye ba 
last thirt ur 
grant corruptior 
ura 4} 
But today 
tandard ire 
cl ‘ there 
lar more polit 
nor } t t 
ent r 
gy menace to t 
t A ry t} 
t eCOs ( 
then ‘ nt 
tep Ihe | 
pe M4 | 
} bee ( 
j r rair 
and t ug 
er Ame 
ema L pe 
tr t nye i | 
t t 
f \ 
eli get 
t} 1 nN 
e pre 
the sele 
But how ar 
f +} , { . 
ver? Ru 
ler lent cit 
depende y ti 
ne r t} 
Put uy e be 
witnout rega 
, y 
part ! ation 
the ma nter 
hot » 
cle 






Continued on 
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the independent . 
eT ire 1 grow - . 
ema re ‘} ° \ | 
' ter t . \ \ 
aemtaiia tt e« 2 ~ee A \ 
; 9 \ 
pir ’ ¢ ts head \ 
fu de trated é \ 
No rian can lool 
i's political past and 
t Da witl oul e 
plot, we Sinais climb and v 
and the next step of that ° 
ntrol of the primarie > j 
j 
tage, to have some j 
tion of the candidate 
u going to get control 
th a machine intrenched 
anu Ys 
eket? 
t mer \ 
A opr \ 
’ Fuse 
1 or 
; 
| 
/ 
| 
* 


? And mark this— we're hitting a 
tal spot each time. We've stopped aiming 
uu don’t believe there's improvement cast 
of American polities in the 
gh peaks of fla 


on the part of the machine 
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Al New Code for Candidates 


it contrary to the best legal ethic oO lar as we 


or any former publie official to accept retainers 


rporations, even from those that are having deal 


Government, but voters are formulating a 


eek their favors, especially their 


hearing of first this and then that 


iken a large retainer from corpora 


etiring from publie life -and_ this 


i state no le than to Federal officials 


rightly or wrongly, that these corporation 


ng more than the legal ability of their 


they 


are buying, or hope that they are 


hip and inside knowledge 


juaintance 


to them in their dealings with the 


hen officials retire to private life and 


of law they are entitled to the benefits 


ide acquaintance with the public 


ners to appear against the Govern 


1 the Government for their clients, 


they do not and cannot expect to 


s to appear in govern 


. In many instances, not 


now the law as because they know 


| for their vigor of intellect as for the 


ts between them and their former 


ites who are still in a government 


commission, an attorney-general’s 


icipal department. If they do not 


arts they are not very bright law 


as their 
What 


ometimes 


ight employe s think they 


when they em a certain kind of client 


isks —sometime tacitly, openly —is inside 


knowledge, inside acquaintance, facilities for getting special 


onsideration, though we do not mean to imply that actual 


ruption of men in office is often demanded or attempted 


some years ago the numerous resignations from the 


come-tax division of the Treasury Department, and the 


new crop of government-trained tax experts who began to 


offer special service to rich corporations and to men of 


wealth, attracted wide and by no means favorable atten- 
tion. Treasury regulations have done much to discourage 
this sort of thing, and there, as in many other branches of 
the public service, observers are forcibly struck by the 
which obscure servants plod 


loyalty with 


faithfully along 


government 
year after year on exceedingly modest 
salaries when they might enjoy far more liberal compensa 
tion from private employers 

We doubt if laws can be 


to put an end to the practices here touched on; 


so drawn and so enforced as 
but it is 
not too much to suppose that a quickened public con 
cience can discountenance and largely discredit these pro 


fessional men who offer to clients the influence that they 


have gained by holding office. It is not the voter’s fault if 


they do it once, but it is his fault if they do it twice. 


The Ill Wind and the Ebb Tide 
[- WAS an ill wind that 


Soviet Government was formed, but it seems that, after 
The 


receding rapidly today, and the ebb of the muddied waters 


blew from Moscow when the 


all, it blew the world some good tide of radicalism is 


is due in no small degree to the compl te failure of the 


communist experiment in Russia. 


Although the success of the Bolshevists in eizing power 


gave an impetus to the extremists all over the world, it 


cannot be said that the prewar wave of radicalism was due 
to the Russian Revolution. The outbreak of Spartacism in 
Germany and the deep red unrest on the Clyde were iney 

If Lenine and Trotzky had never 


itable results of the war 


emerged from their cellars the pink movement in America 


run it Serious diseases 


Nations 


very likely to suffer from uncertain heart action and giddi 


would nevertheless have course 


always leave after-effects vitiated by war are 
ness. The late war bred a hatred of existing forms of gov- 
ernment and a deep instinctive desire to make impossible 
any recurrence of war’s suffering and privation. It exalted 
some men and harried others into various forms of idealistic 
thinking, much of it inevitably unsound. Time has oper 
ated to cure some of this unrest and perverted thought, 
but the failure of the Russian experiment has served more 
than any other factor to put theoristic souses back on the 
water wagon 


Marxism has Moseow. It 


completely disrupted Russian industry, destroyed to a very 


cored a double miss in has 
great extent the economic machinery of the country and 
undermined trade with other nations. That, perhaps, would 
not have worried the Marxists if in the doing thereof the lot 
But the 


of the individual worker had been improved. 


enlightening element in the situation is that the worker 
has been much worse off than under the capitalistic order 
His labor has 
paid a much smaller wage for his work than before. Saecri 


and the 


been conscripted, he has been underfed and 


fic® was expected at the start, proletarians were 


promised golden rewards when once the millennium got 


under way. But the turn never came. Industry, lacking 
the healthful lubricant of individual initiative, broke down. 
Today the population of the cities and towns of Russia has 
declined by one-half. The workers who have not sought 
in despair the surety of sustenance that the soil offers are 
now receiving on an average 35 per cent of what they earned 
The cost of living has, of 
The 


acknowledged for more 


under the capitalistic system. 


course, increased enormously complete failure of 


the experiment has beer openly 


than a year. They have tossed the body of communism 


from the droshky in order to stay the pursuing pack. 


America, though doubly blessed in a material way and 


little touched by the war, did not escape radicalism. In 


this country it resembled the itch— irritating and un- 


sightly, but never really dangerous. Anarchist meetings 


were held in all industrial centers. Inflammatory reading 


matter was circulated widely Bloody revolution was 


openly preached by the foreigner. In the trade-union field 


we heard a great deal of talk of the general strike, boring 


from within, sabotage and attrition. The near-intellectuals 
chattered of a new order. Certain periodicals, though sub- 
sidized by the safely intrenched wealth of fatuous women, 
delivered the old dishonesty of faulty economics in the 
guise of liberal thought. All this sort of thing was going 


full blast no further back than 1922. 


March 22, 1924 


Today there is little surface evidence of radicalism in 


America. The tide has receded. The drastic lesson of 
Russia’s failure, however, was not needed to restore our 
The 


nothing but the last symptom of 
hed of its 


balance and common sense high flush of the first 
three peace years was 
As normal health returned, it vani 

The 


borer from within, the wobbl 


war fever 


own accord anarchist, the parlor Bolshevik, the 
organizer, the dismally pink 
editor—-are still with us in dwindling numbers, but they 
command little attention 

Finally 


government has come into being in England 


} 
1 


Labor 
Its perform 


the long-heralded and much-dreaded 


ances to date suggest that it will be highly conservative ir 


lik but 


its application of radicalism. It came in like a lion, 


almost certainly it will go out like a lamb 


The Race is On 


AVING just emerged, in a condition of exhaustion and 
H practical bankruptcy, from the war that was to end 
war, the nations of Europe are now entering on a contest of 
preparation even more colossal than the orgy which pre- 


1914 


neelleries of 


ceded and rendered inevitable the conflagration of 


The new race is for control of the air. The cha 
Europe ring with the old talk of one and two power stand- 
, acceleration of programs and limitation 


built 


ards agreements 


During 1922 France 3300 battleplanes, which 


brought her air strength up to 140 service squadrons for 


1923. Inasmuch as Great Britain had built only 200 pl 


during the year and could muster the comparatively insig 


nificant total of 35 service squadrons, the government be 


came alarmed. It was felt that national security would be 


threatened if a one-power standard were not attained. As 


a first step toward that end it was decided on June twenty 
seventh of last year to expand the Royal Air Force to a 
strength of 82 squadrons. France made a sharp and in- 


stantaneous countermove. Two days after John Bull ar 
nounced his intention of seeking equality in the air the 
French Chamber of Deputies voted to add 68 squadrons to 
the French Air Force, which would bring the total up to 
208, and leave the British as hopelessly outclassed as before 
to build 


In the meantime Italy is also feeling the 


Mussolini recently stated 


urge 
aérial dreadnoughts if others 
arm in the air Italy must arm in the air.” 

The irony of the situation is that so far the competitior 
is between allies. Must we regard the present race as a 
mere curtain raiser to the competitive fury that will rage 
when the enemy countries are in a position to enter the Ar 


nihilation Handicap? If brothers in arms can thus pyramid 
their expenditures and wreck their « hance of economic re 


friendly 


would happen if Germany struggled to her feet and the 


vival in a spirit of, presumably, rivalry, what 
Russian giant broke free from his Soviet shackles? 


The presence of a Labor government at Westminster, 
committed though it is to a peace program, is in no sense a 
guaranty that Britain will not go on spending the golder 
sovereigns as recklessly for a one-power standard in the air 
as she once did to maintain her two-power standard navy. 
The premier’s address at the opening of Parliament was 
significant, however. It was the first time since the war 
that a European statesr.an in an official pronouncement 
displayed any real understanding of America’s feeling to 
ward Europe. 


‘IT feel Macdonald, 


“that as soon as America knows that this peace problem is 


quite sure of this,’’ said Ramsay 
being worked at from a new point of view with enthusiasm, 


with idealism, a point of view that does*not mean more 


expenditure on armaments, a point of view that does not 
mean merely European nationalist agreements—as soon as 
America feels that there is something large, something 
moral, in the spirit in which those problems are being ap- 
proached, then we will not have to go cap in hand to 
America and beg of it to come in.” 

In the meantime the clamor on both sides of the water 
for some form of American intervention has subsided con- 
siderably. Our own mush-fed sentimentalists have either 
wearied of the effort or have at last discovered that Amer- 
ican common sense is deep-rooted. Perhaps they have 
come to realize that Europe is a refractory patient and 


could not be benefited by the tonic of American gold. 
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IRIEID TIRIM — By Kenneth L.Roberts 





MALL boys frequently seek to persuade their parents of principal. Those who are asked to make such invest United States the newly recognized autocrac; Other 
to supply them with certain desired articles on the ments might at least ask the fifteen other investors how want it recognized because they admire the viet forrn of 
ground that several of their little playmates have they like their bargains—for their answers might possibl government and would like to see it adopted the | 

been supplied with articles by the doting families consist of a series of low, thrilling curses and a number of tate Others advocate the recognition of the Soviet 
If the parent are sufficiently fooli i they sometime comply deafening moans at the absence of dividends Government because they have been hoodwinked by et 
with their ofisprings’ request without further investiga There are in the United States a number of gentlemen guides, interpreters and agents into tl 
tion. But if they have a modicum of wisdom they inquire who refuse to be happy so long as the Government of the Soviet Government a regular, dependable gove 
with some care as to the effect of the articles on the families United States refuses to recognize the Government of which functions just e any other governme \ 
h have already acquired them; and they frequently Soviet Russia. Their principal argument as to why the others advocate it because tl are mentally warpe 
‘ er that the families w that they hadn't Government of the United States should recognize the consequent! bliged by their peculiar ental sla t 
rhe fact that fifteer mall boy have been allowed to Soviet Government appears to be that Ite I opea idly ite the t int be ad cuter 
have pneumatic guns is no reason why a sixteenth boy government have recognized the soviet ind that the But whatever the rea I wi the ‘ 
hould receive a pneumatic gun—especially if the fifteen United States ought to be ashamed of herself for not doing recognition of Soviet Russia by the United State , they a 
have Knocked the plaster off the walls, shattered the mir it too argue that the reco, tion of Ru il hiiteer 
rors, perforated all the cats in the neighborhood and wor The reason for the unhappiness of these friends of Soviet tates is sufficient reason for the United States tod kewine 
ried the re i to nervous fidgets Russia is a little difficult to lk cate Some want Ru a That being the ise, one nould take the ordinar pre 
Similarly gentlemen are often urged to invest in the Big recognized because they think that the recognition will caution of asking the fifteen European states how they like 

Blow Oil Company or the Interplanetary Radio Corpora- mean that Russia will b 1y more American goods and cor their relations with Soviet Russia; and when one does thi 
tion for no other reason than that fifteen dist nguished sequel tly improve American conditions one finds that the fiftee tates don't like their reiations at 
citize have already done so. This fact, unfortunately, This is not a very good reason, however; for the Soviet all. To put it more bluntly and accurately, their relati 
does not make either the Big Blow Oil ( ompany < the Government, in order to maintain a trade balance, has de with Soviet Ru i make then Before ents 
Interplanetary Radio Corporatio: a conservative invest creed that Russia shall not mport g ods to a greater value t! matter it the 
ment for investors whose chief requirement ifet than those that she exports. Since she exports a compara are one two thi t 

tively small amount of materials, the amount that she must be explained so that 

could purchase from America would have about as mucl Russia's relationship toward 


effect on American trade conditior i othe countrie ma be 
an injection of cocaine would have or made clear 
the Statue of Libert Continued on Page 113 io - 


Others want Russia recognized 






cause they are plan ning to become 
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AUINID IENCORIES 


Maybe that’s why some of the Tourists 
have around that way talk 
“THE ROAD TO H ' 


March 22,1924 





SHOR 


The Optimist 


iilop to the Shad, 





who been 
about 
ke you mighty mad 


know the Road is Rough ir 
pots—So 1s Lire. There is Bumps in 
Any Road you Take, No Matter Where 
You Go— Did you ever see Salome Shake 
and Wiggle To and Fro 


o full of bone _ Sure, we 


Scallop, 
trollop! mostly Fro? 
COME AGAIN 


Dick Wick Hall 


matter, Bditor & Garage Owne! 


d pu hed them at her 
with his fur , 

— Peggy of the Cabaret 

H, Miss! . Oh, Miss! 


For the love of lump sugar, ean’ 


licks pin 


r o proud 
l laughed aloud 


i] 


> 


get a little service here? 


ye) ‘ CHF q as 


I’m as hungry 
ime n 


the Sandwicl 


show up! 


a cannibal on Islan 


waitin’ for a missionary to 


Yeh, dearie, please bring us the carte 
Blanche--I mean the carte du jury, rt 
French ain’t so good today 
Well, Babe, do you know any 
Just strut your stuff, kid, I’m dyin’ 
hear Say did you know about 
Jonnie Doon at the Frivolities goin’ to 
quit? 
Sure 


some! 


The Jalome Sun th 


nonprofessional — a 


Babe, she’s marryin’ a 
raddio announcer! 

used to be a hot 

Island 

I’ve got no doubts now which 

of the family’ll be the loud speaker! 

What’ll you have, Babe? Don’t be 
afraid to eat heavy, kid, the party’s on 
me, though it will be the first time in six 

months I’m payin’ for my own fare. I 
BLYTHI BECAUSE IT 18 THE BEST hee tte eds dian Gin mete? decnhe” “tay Mneata) Gut te Ge tee at jipete lost a good telephone number last night, 
AND SHORTEST KOUTE FROM PHOENIX Sans fue Bete’, va otherwise I'd of had some poor sap up 
ro ANGELI here flashin’ the green instead. 

All right, little Goldy-locks. Never mind the horse-de- 
hoover and make mine split pea soup too— without the 
thumb. What are you goin’ to have for the entry, Babe? 
Well I'll make mine some chicken liver so-tay on 
with a cup of black coffee and some spewmoni ice cream for 
asinker. The same for you? All right make it two, cutie, 
and bring us a couple o’ serviettes, I don’t want to muss 


Cory AT THE LAUGH 
RiGgHT ON THE ROAD 
You SMILE 
1 MILE 


KR PREI 


PATIO The y Say he aog barker 


lo MAKI down at Cooney Sweet essence of 


For HALI 
ALOME, 
WHERE S 


liniment! 
ARIZONA 
DANCED 


ViA THE ¢ 
iA CUT-OFI BUCKEYE, SALOME, 


PAG! ALIFOR 











1 MANIS 
You Can Keep the Cows in the House 


can Sleep on the Ground, Anywhere you like, if you are not 
afraid of Rattlesnakes, Gila Monsters, Centi- 
pedes, Wallapai Tigers and Other Local Pets. If your 
Wife is Nervous Better Sleep at the Hotel across the Track, 
cures the ina Bed. No, you won't Get Stung at the Hotel. 
And IT’S will show you Where It Is 

iexhilaratingly 


TOURIST 
WHERE SHE 


arm ATER certainly is “kicky ’’— Foll 
. ( w! t g it Tickles 


WELCOME TO SALOME 


P Scorpions, 
DANCED 


all won toast 
your Toes, Real 
zard when it Wets It 
Cold Salome 


Gasoline Gus 
amou Loe 


always on Tap at the Laughing Gas 
he Danced’’—-and That’s What Made 
Ware 


i Salome the Best Place On or Off the Road 
top and Camp Overnight, or for the Rest of Your Life 


The Most Commodious Camp Grounds in 
10,000 Acres Free for your Use; 
the Coyotes 


Free 
and Almost Everything 
r Stuff we have to Ship in Here and Pay 
ight On, such as Tires, 
izghnuts, Health Bread, Et« 


Gas, Springs, 


old when you get to the Laughing Gas 
of that Hot Coffee and some Chile Con 
arm you up unless you are Just Naturally 
you are Hot drink some Salome Water, 

Take A Free Shower Bath You 


A Re-Tired Farmer come through here the Other Day, 
going Back He said 
they didn’t have no Corn Cobs in Long Beach, California 
You can't learn an Old Dog any New Tricks and I guess he 
was getting Too Old to learn how to light the Kitchen Fire 
with Crude Oil or Natural Gas. If they had any Pea Nut 
Butter and Corn Cobs in Los Angeles there wouldn’t be No 
One Left in lowa and Texas I don’t think. I’m going to 
plant Some Corn and Pea Nuts here at Salome, for Bait, 
and see if I can’t Trap some of these Texans and Iowa-ins 
as they go through 


to Some Place called Creston, lowa 


Well, well, well, if Yuma ain’t Hot. I sent a letter there 
addressed to “The Devil” in care of the Yuma Sun, and it 
never came back; so it must have been delivered, and if 
the Devil gets His Mail there, then YUMA Must Bg HELL. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beans 


my rags 

Oh, yeh, I’m studyin’ French now, Babe. You can do all 
the wisecrackin’ you want to, dearie, but I’m going out 
heavy for the culture. We chorus girls have got to put our 
best legs forward these days. I’m sick and tired a hearing 
that old gag about the chorus girl havin’ only 
I’ve got two books! And one of them’s a French primer 
not that it’ll make me a primer donna though. 

Mr. MacIntyre, the press agent, is writin’ a French revue 
for the Pallay and he promised me a good speakin’ part of 
the maid. I know a coupla frog-croaks 
already like oui mouchoir and merci bouquet. That there 
Mr. MacIntyre says I got a 
swell accent, Babe, only I’ve got to fertilize it a bit. 

Sure I’m goin’ to Paris some day, Babe. I want to go 
up that famous Eyeful Tower and go through the Loover 
where they've got all those ex-quisite statutes by Rodent 


one book. 


three lines as 


last one means thanks a lot. 


Continued on Page 122 
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“Oh, Beans! The Tragedy of Itt 
They're All Wearing Bat Ears This 


Season and We've Had Ours Cropped!"’ 


“For Heaven's Sake, Violet, 
What's All the Row About?" 


“Oh, Beans!"’ “Come Here, Quick" 
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I take the lead with flashing speed 
I'm famous for my hustle. 

I get my zeal from Campbell's meal 
It gives me pep and muscle! 
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i should contain! 
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i The iron of the green vegetables 

g The valuable mineral salts 

a The nourishment of cereals 

iq The invigoration of beef broth 
: An invitation to your appetite 
| A satisfaction to your hunger 

H 21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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Janeth's Blae Eyes Came 
Up to His, fhe Imited and 
Nodded. “‘I'ti Bet on You, 


Hill Seadog 


for Englishmen,” an 
O'Hara severely; ‘‘and 
at all for nobility!” 
this double-barreled shot, the lips of 
4 the Brent Aviation Company were 
ion told them that he was the repository 
ret information which he did not care 


y in the presence of ladi« 

mm treland!"’ commented Janeth Brent 
ident, general manager and treasure 
ill,”’ protested O'Hara. ‘Why 

upted him, and his lips shut tightly 

ive told them, for example, what a good 
incompetent flat that English racer, 
ed when he got on the road at Santa 

And hadn't Bardman been chauffeur for 

before he took to race driving? 
i! But if Janeth Brent and her 
nt to listen it was their own loss 
to wander off over South Field, 
v Umpty-seven plane-—an M.P.T., 
ing in the sunlight, and he forgot 
moment to murmur ecstatically, 


absently a few bars of a tune and 
which his sister had handed him 
xture of a smile and a frown upon 
reread it. The letter was from the 
Weston .Clively Towar, otherwise 
ime which he had bestowed upon himself 
ll Seadog. That piratical nickname, 
to go to sea which prompted it, 
m of young Lord Towar against 
elder brother, the Duke of Tallbout 
1 came when he decided not to use the 
After that, rebellions came so fast 
counting them 

this day when Janeth, Allan and their 
a, sat upon the veranda of the Brent 
| Brook, Bill Seadog had been called home 
ier pain of forfeiting his quarterly income 
dog had obeyed the summons because he 
ard of directors and spiritual adviser of 
Company to provide another plane by 
1 of annoying his grace until that irate 
ne through with enough of Seadog’s own 
‘Thank you” as well. Such a cam- 

i to work — never before, that is 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
LESLIE L. BENSON 


Janeth, deep in her thoughts, mouth twitching, fingered 
the first report of the board of director upon its foreign 
mission. It read 


old soul I am about to re-dawn upon America. Let 
there be rejoicing If vou should happen to read in the new 
paper that my dear brother had popped a flock of blood vessel 


you may be sure it was because he learned that I had headed 


westward as an ordinary seaman. It is a long story, filled with 
pathos and tragedy. Briefly, his grace announced that I could 
either abide in the ancestral shanty, devoting my life to raising 
a breed of rabbits which will be more easily frightened to death 
when he shoots at them, or give over the pleasure of clinking 
numerous coins one against the other four times a year. In 
other words, 3 low speci n has the power to keep me from 
ntil lam thirty, and he is going to do 
good boy He talked numerous varieties of rot 
ame snooty lines. My response--if I may be so 


spending my own money u 
it if Lan 
all along 
old as to borrow one of your quaint colloquialisms was a 
vearty, full-toned razz, with an obbligato of shrill, piercing 
aughter. It pleased him not at all. In fact, he had the air and 


can get there 


y conselence I will be with you j tas soon a 


I 

} 

l 

bearing of one who is annoyed. Ponder upon it, my dears. His 
grace was annoyed! And imagine me as I sit here, bowed low 
I 

It 


t will, of course, take longer if I have to swin Ta-ta 
SEADOG 
“T'll bet he had one roaring fine argument with his 
trother,”’ said Allan 

“Is his brother really such a terrible person?”’ Janeth 
asked. 

“Pretty bad!’ He lighted a cigarette, and his eyes, with 
O'Hara's, went to the new Umpty, beside which their old 
plane, an Umpty-five--grimy and unbeautiful—lay out 
shone. O'Hara arose and walked slowly down South Field. 

Allan chuckled. ‘‘O’Hara can’t stay away from that 
new bus. He can see a speck of grease on it from a mile 
away.” 

Janeth was slowly creasing the letter between her fore- 
finger and thumb nail, so far away in her thoughts that 
Allan watched her intently for a full minute without her 
being conscious of him. 

Bill Seadog and Allan Brent had met in a French hos- 
pital nearly at the close of the war, and exchanged the first 
words of an enduring friendship with tongues which were 
thick and heavy with ether. They had left the hospital 
together and, until the day of Janeth’s cablegram to Allan 
in Bombay telling him that their father had died, they had 
never been far apart. It was the discevery of the depleted 
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state of the Brent family fortune which had thrown Allar 
into the aviation business— flying was the only useful thing 
he knew how to do—and Seadog had rushed to join him at 
Sound Brook, where the Brents were living in the cottage 
which had once been their gardener’s. Brent House, the 
old colonial mansion which had housed the family sinec 
1689, was leased to strangers. 

It hed not turned out quite as he had intended, thought 

Allan, as he watched this most surprising girl, his sister. I 
the first place, he had expected to find her some 
thing like the nine-year-old youngster he had 
last seen, instead of a singularly mature and 
extremely pretty young woman of seventeer 
Also, it had not dawned upon him, until it 
came with a crash, that Janeth and Seadog 
might conceivably fall in love with each other 
Not that either Janeth or Seadog had ever ad 
mitted to him—or to each other, he felt posi 
tive —that they were in love. Butsymptoms are 
symptoms, and they had all of them 
As, for example, Janeth. Her blue ey 
a soft, far-away look; a fleetir 
smile played about her mouth; 
of her small sunburnt hands p M ‘ 
dog’s letter as though they were finding mucl 
in it which could be found only through sense 
of feeling. And then she sighed and rediscoy 
ered her brother be 
her Her head can 
bright sunlight, 
from the red and greer 
ribbons of her port 
added a slight and biz 
coloring to the tar 
face,accentuated the f 
upon her chee k 
“His grace is pretty 
much of a pup,” 
tinued Allar 
really been 
of Seadog 
told me the 
of it, but I know 
well what happened 
Seadog was a \ 
youngster, not very strong as a kid. One day his grace 
came home potted and gave him an awful hiding. TI 
was when the trouble started. It took Seadog six years of 
hard training before he was big enough and strong enoug! 
to give his brother a thorough mauling. It was thorough, 
all right enough! They poured water over his grace’s dome 
for an hour before he came to.” 

“Gee!” whispered Janeth, eyes lighting 

‘And then, of course,” Allan went on, “his grace 
Seadog’s money. So Seadog fought a professional pug in a 
preliminary bout for some big fight and knocked him 
through the ropes."’ Allan’s head went back in a laugh 
“He got his allowance again, all right enough! Then the 
war came along. Funny how a thing like a hiding will 
change a fellow’s whole life, isn’t it? 
to be so afraid of his brother that he’d tremble. Those six 
years of training made Seadog! And, Janeth, you ought to 
see him in a fight! Whew! He wades in where thickest 
and begins mowing ’em down !”’ 

“I wish he'd start with his brother!’’ exclaimed Janeth 
savagely. ‘Why doesn’t he?” 

Allan gnawed his underlip thoughtfully for a moment 
before he replied. 

“Jan, when you get down pretty deep in Seadog’s 
nature you'll find that he’s darned proud of that family of 
his. Of course he says that his owr title, Lord Towar, is 
a bunch of bunk, and he hates all the swank that lots of 
people put on—but he doesn’t think that the title of Duke 
of Tallbout is a bunch of bunk. He just thinks that his 
brother is a disgrace to it. There’s a lot in Seadog that’s like 
the first Duke of Tallbout—a full-out sort of bird who 
fought wars, hunted and enjoyed life.” 

“Do you think that Seadog'd like to be the duke?” 
asked Janeth. 

Allan nodded thoughtfully. ‘Yes, I think he would; 
not because it would make him more important, but because 
he'd like to make the dukedom mean something, instead of 
being nothing but a name and an easy social graft. That’s 
all his brother makes of it.” 

O'Hara, having found and obliterated an imaginary spot 
of grease upon the immaculate shining wings of the 
Umpty-seven, turned back toward the cottage 

Janeth sighed once more. “I hope Seadog’!! come back 
soon,” she said. Then, as though it had just occurred to 
her, “I like Seadog.”’ 

Allan held his smile in check until she had turned away. 

Continued on Page 34 
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Onions, peppers, fish, cabbage, cauli- 
flower—so many foods leave“memories” 
on pansand kitchen cutlery. Washing 
makes them apparently clean, but 
you can’t wash off those clinging odors! 


Toremove all lingering traces of such 
strong-flavored foods, Sunbrite, the 
“‘double action’’ cleanser, is needed. 
For while Sunbrite polishes and scours 
off stains, it does much more than such 
ordinary cleaning. 


In Sunbrite is a sweetening, purify- 
ing element which at the same time 
destroys all stale, strong odors and 


; Cleansed with 
double action! ~odorless 
as well as stainless 


Sunbrite does more than ordinary cleansing 
it sweetens and purifies, too 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


flavors. Two necessary kinds of clean- 
ing in just one simple process! 


, 


And yet, “double action’’ is not 
high priced. In fact, it costs less by a 
third than you sometimes pay for a 
cleanser. In addition, a United Profit 
Sharing Coupon is attached toevery can. 


y 


Sunbrite, the “double action’ 
cleanser—for all ordinary kitchen and 
bathroom cleaning; but more than that, 
for sweetening and purifying every 
surface it touches. Try Sunbrite’s 
sweetening power to remove ali un- 
pleasant odors. 


Double 


action 
yet costs less 
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Continued from Page 32 He turned to O’Hara. ‘Have your own gas and oil in 


Umpty-seven had been the Cleveland. That field’s a Canda hangout.” 
er bank account The deter 


One hundred yards away the two Canda planes, under 
contract to the Easterling Syndicate; a Zor plane, which 
was to carry pictures south; and two A. F’s, one bound for 
Washington and Baltimore and the other for Pittsburgh, 
an entirely new lay ready to hop off, surrounded by their crews. The 
negotiations with the sheriff meaning as Allan Brent landed upon the field at 
Allan and Jim O’Haraentered City 
reraft Corporation to convince Tierny 

the ‘“M.” in that corporate 


riginally, born at a moment “Watch out for dirty work all along the line! 
» as it could be to insolvency George Morrison’s warning took or two 
Jersey Candas were apart from the group, with a dead line drawr 
at twenty-five yards. Several men who might ha 
the blood brothers of the silent and hard-faced Bill Ryan 
walked about them meaningfully. 


“The big fight starts at 3:30,”’ continued Tier 


ve beer 

, the New York representative of Globewide, was 
waiting for him, escorted by a singularly hard-faced man 
or fifteen hundred dollars was who was introduced as Bill Ryan. 

nt on an Umpty-seven. The “Bill,” explained Tierny, “is going to be here with you. the Candas. ‘‘Have your bus warmed up and 
s got start from that time on.”’ 
if anybody comes near this machine 
the day when we don’t trust our best friends. I 


was planning to have a telephone line here to the field 


until you take off. He’s got a gat on him, and he’ 
that certified check; order to use it Already the road which ran along the field 
the race at the Greer Today’ with a procession of humanity, headed for the 
» linger wistfully upon the outskirts to hear at 
sounds of tumult from the fight. The tube and ferr 
were jammed. Perched high on the rim of the h 


y, with O’Hara adding that I could give you a signal when we start the last pi 
tures away from the ring, but what’s the use? They'd just 
ying long since, chewed his cut the line for u 


I'll be at the ringside —with a guard! 
d gazed far away out of the win 


to collect the pictures, and I’ve got two men with motor 
! all about the race at the Greenfield cycles waiting outside 


waiting for a chance to mob the reserved seat 

restless, sat those who had stood in line al 
Don’t wait more than three minuté 

it did his heart good to hear it again, after the first motorcycle gets here. If the I 
who had jammed the old Umpty-five come, take off!’ 
live was a bus to be proud of; he had “For the love of Allah!’’ exclaimed Brent. ‘‘ What 
t to fly it this? A free-for-all?” 

e narrative: ‘‘A man by the name of Tierny grinned 
lent of the Globewide Photonews Syndi- each other's hides 
offered me a thousand dollars to fly to Chicago 


ol the 


slippers from drawing-rooms and dance hall 
» second hasn't had trod altars and gambling joints, paddle 
through the dust, bound from fields turned blac} 
l ousines 


Telegraph operators chattered with one 

“*Globewide and Easterling are out for their 
and don’t forget it!’’ he answered 

“Tt’s a cutthroat game! Who've you got in Cleveland? 
““My own mechanic,” replied Aflan 

dred if I get there in time to catch the “Trust him?’ smack of soggy gloves upon flesh; in leased baggag 

t. We'll sign over that check to you.” “Absolutely !”’ 


al 
wires to reassure themselves that conne¢ 
unbroken; radio men, enunciating with painfu 
were describing the crowd and all that happer 


bowl, while millions tuned in, hoping to get 


re 


fight next week. One thousand —and 


photographic crews shut doors and window 
ould respond O’Hara put in: ‘‘The Tierny nodded. ‘‘That’s good. Taylor says you’ i) fe 
putting two Canda planes on the same your own gas and oil there.” 
lor is out to beat ’em!” ** Ves,” 


wr darkness, against the time when they would be 
overland, developing and printing, and di 
tures of the knock-out to reporters waiting at 
iched the nerve which always made Tierny handed him ar 
jump. The president of the M. P. T handy,” he said 
ion stiffened slightly and said: “I'll | 
ff the price if you beat the Candas into — started for Cleveland at dawn, and a telegram had come for It was shortly before three when Tiern) 
When do you want te take the plane Allan at the M. P. T. field, where he had spent the night field. “I 
telling him that they were ready and waiting for him find ay 
Janeth triumphantly “Say, look here!’’ began Allan suddenly. “If I'd known Everything's all right in Cleveland, he 
aid Allan. ‘We'll take it up to our you were going to stage this sort of racket I wouldn’t have — doe a 
and give it a good running in before let my sister go on to Cleveland. She went ahead with my the show! It’s up to yor 
assed the check across the desk. “I'll mechanic, flying our other bus. If there’s any 
this end,” he added. ‘‘O’Hara will be row I don’t want her on the field 
care of the plane when I land there.’”’ to her?’ 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Watch out for dirty Tierny scowled. ‘I might be able to get a call through 
ine,”’ he warned them. ‘We'll see you to our Cleveland agent, Dawson, to look her up.” ture indicators crept up. Mechanics 
right. Come back here the day before “Do that!’ said Allan. ‘“‘Send word to her that IL want standing apathetically, some with their eyes 
n give the engine a final once-over.”” her to stay away from the field.” 


1 automati Keep it where it’ the way; the pilots warmed their engines, w 


for the moment to hop off, for the moment 


alt 


O'Hara, in the old Umpty, with Janeth piloting him, had would become a blur beneath them 


got Dawson,’ he announced 


your sister and tell her to stay cl 


n't make it all right! Remember that 
1. So long, an’ good 
chance of a He ran across the field to the side car whicl 
How can I get word for him 
One by one the motors of the planes starte 
subsided into a steady beat while the needle 
Ini 
a 


(Continued on Page 80 














Atlan Stood Up in His Seat. “I'll Plug the First Man That Moves in This Direction!"' He Said, and the Automatic Flashed in Full View 
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HE builders of the Cadillac have 
always endeavored to be scrupulously 


conservative in reciting its merits 


But they would be carrying con 
servatism to extreme lengths if they failed to point 
out how widely the margin of Cadillac leadership 
has been increased by the vital improvements 

Pow e T incorporated in the New V-63, and particularly 
—_— sa 
in its go° V-Type eight-cylinder engine 
What Cadillac enyineers have done in the 


e 
Arnon iced | V-63 1s to introduce entirely new principles of 


motor design 


Due to the unique construction of Its compensated 
crankshaft the V-63 engine is perfectly and 
inherently balanced. The crankshaft, with its 
throws in two planes, and with four compensat 
ing weights, is so designed that the forces which 
have a tendency to produce vibration are opposed, 
thus cancelling each other at all engine speeds 


le between the ylindet 


The go degree included ang 
blocks is of course retained in the V-63 engine, as 
it allows an even spacing of power impulse 
which is not possible in V-Type engines where 
the included angle is more or less than go degree 


} 


The effect of the compensated crankshaft, tound 


‘ 11 
only in the new Cadillac, is to eliminate all 
4 


perceptible vibration and to harmonize anc 
balance the V-63 engine to a degree of smooth 
ness and quietness unequalled in European ot 
American manutacture 

It would be unfair to prospective buyers to under 
tate the tacts. The new Cadillac’s superior bal 
ance, 1ts greater smo¢ ithne and juletness, have 
been tully established by tests conducted both by 
Cadillac and disinterested authorities 

Owners, who have driven the car at all speeds, say 
they are s arcely aware ol 1@ motor's presence, 


so silently, evenly and steadily does it functiotr 


As performance of this character has long been the 
goal of automotive engineers, the importance of the 
} 


go® V-Type eight 


new harmonized and balance: 


| ‘ 
cylinder engine can scarcely be overestimated 


It is, in the fullest sense, an engineering achievi 

ment, and its obvious results are higher operating 
efhciency, more pronounced smoothness, greater 
resistance to wear, and even longer life than have 


been hitherto po sible 


CADILLA( MOTOR \R COMPANY 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
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OUT AMONG THE GODS 


r 


Vil 


o the 


By Eleanor Franklin Egan 





a ee og my { ane 


er rer 


Powe Ob 


geil 
egpetl 


therefore you can 
not know us.”’ 
And nobody 
being permitted to 
India 


imerabie 





observe 
her intr 
attitudes of wo 
ship, can fail to ac 
that 
The 


citizen, 


knowledge 
this is true. 
humble 


gro! 
gro 


tic! and stone 


> Cn 
and offering sac 





rifice to souls de- 
- 


parted or to a se 
lected few 
the 


among 
unnumbered 
demons and dei 
ties, Is easy € nough 
to understand. 
Sut notsothe men 
of the higher castes 
and ¢ edu 
men 
intelli 


lve 


lasses; 
cated men; 
of trained 
gence 
In thi 
de voted 


W NOSE 
life are 

to such 

an unbelievable 

extent to 

tainment, 

y bliss, but 


ol ar ihilation, or 


heaver 


absorption 


the infinite 


into 
MW he n 
numbers 
of such men sitting 





you see 





mighty passes in the northwest moun 
uilt no monuments and left behind them 

iblets chiseled with the 
moved acros 
Ar 


! 
tales of their ex 
the land of the five rivers which 
ea through the delta of the Indus, 
to the fertile Gangetic plains, there to establish 
But did they 
after 


iblan 


i time nowhere write 


” read in ages 

hit with them was an amazing literature 
upon the of 
to be afterward written 
and deeply philo 


tongues a dominant and 


od; a literature 
s and to 


ophical essay 


ancient than anything in literary 
or that ha ed, at 


vorld 


roduced survi 


» modert 


A Kaleidoscope of Soul Color 


lL aspects, in its idolatry, in its gro 


super 
ous practice 
W este 


on of philosoy 


Hinduism can be nothing 


rn mind; but underlying all these 
hy, the principles of which 
of 


greatest 


t 


y and magnificence 
of the 


poken of a 


scope to have 


ds of some students of 


ri being the spiritual 


though 1000 years elapsed after 
being 
tem built up by that 


the ar 


chopenhauer came into humatr 


e profound sy 


teachings embraced withi 


Upanishads may be read and the 


tudied in various translatior 


undertakings that would appeal to 


ntentior 


, ol e, of attempting 


losopt 


outline It isa 


itions and com 


e a tew primary 


made manifest in 


ng and incompre 
impse of tl 


} 


i glimy India at all 


{that there are more 


gods in India 


ints, and this be 


may 


the 


true if more than 


»ymake up im and substance of 


le world Everything, whether ani 


may be a god in some form or degree 
rverlay obscuring a faith which knows no 
braces a tremendous conception of an 
of the educated and the 
ist multitude urles 


the fait} 


The Residence of the Governor of Bengal 
it be in a vague understanding of its basic principles in 
their least subtle forms. The multitudes were never taught. 
They were merely reduced to spiritual subservience to the 
Brahmans, who were the authors of all the learning of the 
ages past and who, throughout the ages, have been its 
jealous custodians 

The Brahmans created for the people their innumerable 
gods and laid down for them a code of social ethics charac- 
terized by a minutizw of rules and regulations so appalling 
that the average mind must pause and wonder how many 
people so enmeshed in rigid ritual can make of life anything 
except one long devotional exercise, And, work though 
he may, get on as best he may, that is what the life of the 
ordinary Hindu amounts to. The people were grounded in 
the doctrine of transmigration and were given a sufficient 
glimpse of the universality of soul life to imbue them with 
a vast dread that they might transgress some Brahmanical 
law and thereby risk to rebirth in 
lower form of animal life, or even some form of vegetable 
life; but they were never permitted to lift their heads 
above the of superstition and fear, in which they 


controlled ° 


condemnation some 


lougl 
were so easily 
Is it any 
and that practically 
moon and sta 
an object at the gods are innumerable? 
For the most part they are not gods, but only souls to be 
propitiated and prayed to for intercession with the gods. 
The higher gods are 


wonder then that images and shrines abound 


every visible object from the sun, 
to an isolated weed by the wayside may be 
wor 


of ship, or tl 


really personifications of the cos 


elements among which the souls of men wander from 


unto life-—unto emancipation from the bondage 


when the higher learning is attained 


And this is one’s point of contact wit! Indian who 
that all educated 
or superficially versed in the 
Vedanta philosophy, any more than I can believe that all 
educated Christians are profound students of 
Mr knew 
very little about it, although the chief tenet of his political 
faith that for 


domination of an alien government was for all 


the 
is privileged to know I cannot believe 


Indiar are either deeply 


Christian 
theology Gandhi freely acknowledged that he 


was way India to escape the satanic 
Indians, of 
uasion, to ignore that government's 
existence and to revert en masse to the simpli ities of the 


Vedic period 


whatever creed or per 


What I do know is that one seldom talks with 
an educated Indian who does not sooner or later say: 
‘Unless you have learned something of the great philos- 
ophy which is the foundation of all life in India, you cannet 
understand us; 
but 


you may see us superfi 


not 


‘ially for what we 


are you cat know why we are and 


motionless for 

hours on end, their 

legs crossed under 
them, their hands held open and relaxed upon their knees 
and their eyes fixed vacantly upon nothing at all, you want 
to know what they are thinking about. You have a mean 
kind of suspicion that most of them are thinking about 
something of immediately personal and altogether worldly 
interest, but you know that an occasional one among them 
really is seeking the way of the truth and the light He 
is pursuing through concentrated meditation the higher 
knowledge, and you know that his preparation to do thi 
has involved the acquirement on his part of the rudiments 
at least of that knowledge which is supposs 
higher knowledge 


, \ 
1 to lead to the 


Men With the Higher Knowledge 


HOUGH I must not forget to say that the mer 
in mind are not to be confused with the 
who becomes eventually the real ascetic, and goes 
meditation to religious mendicancy; who 


character of a fakir, or holy man, and who make 


assumes 
of hi 


j 


i] 5 
ii Gevo 


life one long pilgrimage of sometimes very doubtf 
tion. Such men are supposed to have attained the higher 
knowledge, to have freed themselves from the encumbrance 
of deeds and to be lings 
quit it voluntarily would be to become once more encum 
bered by a deed to be atoned for in subsequent rebirths 
They are waiting only 
some natural proc 


r ] 
ring 


g on this plane only because to 


to be relieved of the gross body by 
ss and then to enter upon their reward 
as souls emancipated. And I may say that in considerable 
numbers they prey upon a credulous people, live without 


less than that 


effort and command a homage only slightly 
bestowed upon established gods. 
The men I am thinking of, however 


Zens 


are ordinary citi 
men in various walks of life who make annual pil 
grimages to one sacred city or another and there, in some 
chosen spot, force themselves into practical immobility fo 
long or short periods, as the case may be. They are not to 
be understood except in the light of the philosophic teach 
ing. In their daily lives and to all intents and purposes 
so far as one may judge from observable evidence, they are 
as idolatrous as the lowliest ryot; but they must in reality 
have of themselves and of the universe a quite transcen 
dental vision. 

They think of the universe as Brahman. The average 
man of the West has a conception in his mind of a mighty 
god called Brahma, and one often hears the Hindus in 
general referred to as Brahmans, just as Christians Mo 
hammedans are referred to as such. But there is no such 
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There is almost no limit to the utility 
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on the basis of genuine saving. 


Thousands of others are transporting 
goods in it— making deliveries — haul- 
ing bulky samples—rushing materials 
to workmen on the job. 

For the doors of the Club Sedan are so 


wide, and so placed, that boxes and 
bags—even trunks and small barrels— 


can readily be loaded and unloaded. 


Next summer, roads everywhere will 
be dotted with families and touring 
parties, traveling in the Club Sedan by 
day and sleeping in it when night 


comes, 


The Club Sedan is 100 per cent useful 
because it is staunchly, sturdily built to 
stand hard knocks—with never a hint 
of the makeshift anywhere about it. 


It is a superior car—in design, in 
roominess, in sturdy strength, in per- 
formance and durability, and in con- 
stant service that saves both time and 
money. 
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less Brahma be that 


all this is Dr 


because they 


which the finite 
the lower Brahman 
represent 
h his mind is called 


Paul Deussen, one- 


y at the University of Kiel; but 


rd occasionall 
lashed round 

of the ancie 

jugh to imbue 
have found such 


them areally fr 


riul 
e might sus 


me i pretend 





one’s 
Indian 


at we 


own i 


who 


ideration 
e Vedanta p 


ut attributes 
litioned, It is 


mm that whic 


} 


pa 


wered the q 


Doctor 
rds of the Chh 
f will 

t is his subst 
ights are trutl 


are you 


Deussen 


y from my own raft 
considerably in the 
nt literature, having 
me with a profound 
exercise sufficiently 
ruitful perseverance 


but will content myself with a somewhat lengthy quotation 
from the works of the scholar whose profundity I have 
attempted so earnestly to sound. He says: 
The leading idea of the empirical cosmology and psychology 
of the Vedanta system —is the existence from eternity of tl 
round of rebirths. Without beginning, there has existed, sep 
arately from Brahman, a multiplicity of individual souls. These 
souls are distinguished from Brahman, with whom metaphys 
ically they are identical, by the upadhis by which they are 
enveloped. Among these upadhis, which, together with the 
deeds, adhere to the soul, must be counted the physical organs 
of the subtile body which supports them, and also, occasionally, 
in the wider sense the gross body and the external objects. Onl 
the gross body is destroyed in death; the subtile body, with tl 
physical organs, has existed as the investment of the soul fron 
eternity, and accompanies it in all its transmigrations. The 
transmigrating soul i 
also accompanied by 





nevitably prejudiced 


says “Unless you 


1 cannot know us” 
hilosophy: The uni 
formless, devoid of 
different from that 
h we do not 


from it without finding it; 
uestion regarding its 


ance, life is 
1, his self is infinity 


Complexities of Hindu Faith 


is rather wonderful and exalting, and 
e that whatever I will to be I may be 


f eternity if I but develop a sufficient 


e conception of self is enswathed in 
ppings of metaphysical speculation, and 
he heart of the Hindu faith it 
But to quote Doctor 
out among the gods 


get at after all 


d then to get or 


thout re gard to 


uugh the 


It is deep, but not too 


tradicti 


col 


1 wrestling match between finite 


ve transce 
Brahman 
lan So fi 
Ss, Cons 
menta 


ay ol 


philosophies: 
srahman creates 
individual soul,” 
ons, to be sure; but 
yndental conception. 
is the universe and 
ur as | can make out, 
lerably riddled by a 
I will 


original observation, 


| limitations. 


know; 


But on the other 
andogya | panishad: 
According to what his will 
he be when he is departed; let him 
his body, 


is not so 


the 


the deeds, ritual and 
moral, which it 
done during life, and 
these prevent the 
round of rebirths from 
coming to an end; for 
every deed, good 
well as bad, demands 
in compensation re 
ward or punishment, 
and this not only in an 
other world but in the 
form of subsequent 
earthly existence. 
Without deeds no hu- 
man life is possible; 
hence no life is possible 
which is not followed 
by another as its 
atonement. Very good 
deeds produce exist 
ence as a god; very 
bad deeds produce ex 
istence as an animal or 
jlant. Even if in this 
ife the soul should not 
act at all, it would not 
thereby be preserved 
from subsequent re 
births, since deeds of 


has 


as 








Simtia in Winter When 
the Snows Sweep Down 


from the Himatayas 


goodness 
demand 


remarkable 
or badness 
several successive 
births as an atone 
ment. This is the rea 
son why the round of 
rebirths extends 
through all spheres of 
existence, from the 
down to the 
plants, without begin 
ning, and, unless the 
latent power of deeds 
is consumed by knowl 
without 


gods 


edge, also 


end 

The latent 
of deeds consumed 
by knowledge—in 
that phrase lies the 
whole explanation of 
Indian asceticism 


power 
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a small boy who is knowa as a chela, or pupil, and three 
times a day this boy takes his master’s begging bowl and, 
carrying it from door to door, gets it filled with food. And 
so fearful is the average Hindu of the consequences of any 
possible spiritual offense 


away even from the poorest threshold 


that the boy is seldom turned 
There is no doubt that some of these men perform extraor- 
regards 
tortures 


submitting themselves 
prove 
1¢ immune to pain or to sensation of 
or earthly, body; 
and purposes such a man 
flesh, but that deeds of all his 
; of deeds by was encumbered 

I “When 


nowle lve 
begun to form, and when those 


dinary feats, especially as 
to unima ble physical 
that they hav 


any kind 


and seeming to 


! st » do with the gross, 
the belief being that to a!l intent 


3; no longer in the all the 
lives and all the seed which he 


have been consumed DY K the deeds 
whose fruit yet 
whose fruit is the present existence, have been destroyed 
by knowledge, then, at the moment of death, complete and 
eternal emancipation begins for the enlightened sage; 
his vital spirits do not depart, but he is Brahman, and in 


Brahman he is merged.” 


has not 


The Magnificent Jami Masjid 


GOOD many of these men are merely mad; there can be 
no doubt about that-—just ordinary everyday lunatics 
at large; while others—the majority, I should say 
plain impostors of the most reprehensible type. It is said 
that no man having achieved the higher knowledge can 
ever touch money, but I dare say the experience ofa good 
many foreigners in this connection coincides in one way or 
another with my own. In Benares one day, just to test 
this interesting theory, I offered a rupee to a real sanyasi 
in a saffron robe—the holiest of the holy —and he clutched 
at it with the kind of furtive eagerness which might b« 
expected of a lowly beggar in fear that his companions 
would set upon him and despoil him of his wealth 
But so much for that! Having made my 
to the higher thought of India— very 


are 


genuflectior 


sketchily, to be sure, 
and getting my men 


tal heel caught in my 


own garment of igno 


rance, so to speak 
I may now fare forth 
with a clear 


science, see 


con 
things a 
they seem if not as 
they are and express 
on all occasions any 
feelings by which my 
Christian spirit may 
be assailed 
In leaving 

of Delhi y 

city in 
have had dinned into 
your 


sciousness the rigid 


which 
deepest con 


gospel that ‘God is 
God; there i 
but God, and 
hammed is 
prophet 
Delhi i 


sno God 
Mo 
H is 


Moham 
medan, the ancient 
capital of the Mo 
hammedan conquer 
ors of Hindu India 
and one of the great 
est sights to be seen 
on earth ts the gath 
ering of the faithful 
on Friday for prayers 
in the magnificent 
Jami Masjid, the 
cathedral mosque, 
which is the grandest 
India 
and which was be 
1644 by that 


1} 


mosque in all 


gun in 








and of the curious 
practice indulged in 
by so many men of 
at least periodical self-detachment from the interests of 
this life and concentration upon the mysteries of the 
universe. 

But does not indulgence in such a practice itself consti 
tute a deed? When a man renounces all his normal obliga- 
tions in this world, goes off somewhere and finds himself a 
bo tree under which to sit and meditate for the rest of his 
life, would you not say that he had committed a deed 
which might call for some measure of atonement? My 
own opinion is that a majority of such men should be re- 
turned to earth in some form in which they would find it 
impossible to escape their share of the work. The real holy 
man, the professional and full-time ascetic, the kind who 
specializes in holiness to the exclusion of all things else, 


scorns even to do his own begging. He attaches to himself 


A View of Simia Looking 


ambitious builder, 
Shah Jahan, who 
built the Taj Mahal, 
which was finished in 1658 by his fanatical son, Araungzeb, 
who deposed him 
what unimaginably brutal detail 


Toward the Himalayas 


with a good many trimmings of some 
and who spent his life 
in putting the stamp of his iticism on all that was finest 
in Hindu architecture He 
ordered the destruction of all images and the defacement 
of all Hindu sculptures, and wherever you go in Hindu 
India today you cross his trail, with the that you 
hope the gods have been just and that wherever he may be 
they 
morning and have it chipped off every afternoon at four 


far 
ani 


and art throughout India 


resuit 


have decreed that he shall grow a new nose every 
o'clock 

I was rather particular about asking the booking agent 
to get me a compartment by myself for the journey down 
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OLOR PHASE 


ce or recurrence of color variations among 

eed of animals has given rise to widespread 

ding and fallacious belief in the existence 

In some instances twin brothers have 

lowed with entirely opposite character- 

whereas, as a matter of fact, they were 
respect except that of color. 

hat practically every animal is subject to 

riations, some with a wide range of phases 

some in which the color is so firmly 

ade individual is of such rare occurrence 

sed as a freak. Among some species 

with others the exception. There are 

ich two distinct colors seem to alter- 

ame family or occur in twins. In fact the rules 

as abundant as the variations 

no generalization will apply. 

it was a popular belief that the rare silver 

iriety, but in the last few decades it has 

known that the animal is a freak red fox, 

patch fox is an individual that tends 

Silver-fox farming has 

the prepoertions of an industry in parts of the 

States and Canada, and the fact that silver foxes 

be bred true to color has been established beyond doubt. 

are pedigreed strains whose color has been fixed 

generations that there is little more likelihood 

ck to a red fox in a litter than there is likeli- 

calf will appear among a herd of pure- 

However, this fixation requires a number 

elective breeding and elimination. 

ross foxes, say 50 per cent silver, may 

t ilver or red phase, the predominating 

among the pups resting largely upon the 

While raising foxes in Wyoming 

rather dark crosses that produced in one 

of their own shade, one much darker, and 

black whose pelt was rated at seven hundred 

on the New York market. Another pair of 

of crosses produced two crosses 

parent and one pure red fox. It is only 

ity that has accrued to fox breeding that 

wn to the general public that red, cross 

e merely varying shades of blonds and 


rrence 


lions are 


fox 0 


silver or black phase. 


parent 
f 
I 


ime prac 


family 
king 
the breeding of any animal for any one of the 


this same color determination may 


i that species, the number of generations 
depending somewhat, although not 
of recurrence of that par 

which might be said to indicate the degree of 
throw to that For 
a stock of 50 per cent cross foxes, it would 


ation 
the trequency 

pecies to shade 
matter to breed back to a pure red strain 
of pure silvers, since the silver phase is of far 
However, if the 
k came from a line that had been bred up to 


rrence than the red in foxes 
train for several generations, themselves 
fn cast out merely as off-color individuals, then 

the progeny would be apt to tend toward the darker phases 
urd the lighter, It is far easier to fix a 

‘than the infrequency of its occurrence in a wild 


than tow: 


Breeding Skunks for Color 
fa skunk, provided that size, fur and prime 

are equal, is graded upon the relative proportions of 
and white, the darker skins being the more valuable 
broad the pelt is worth less than 

are narrow, a narrow stripe less 
striped pelt, while the black pelt 
»p pri The black skunk, though not rare, 
vely small percentage of the wild-caught 
ink pelts that appear on the market 


iptivity 


en ne | 
than a short 
the t 
irs in a relati 
In the case of those 
it is quite naturally the aim of the 
o produce a preponderance of black individuals. 
ago ' secured one hundred and Sixty female 
and twenty-eight males whose 
jack except for a small white spot on the top of 


short stripes, 


‘young, of which there were approximately 

nd fifty, showed something over 40 per 
ndividuals. The rest of the kits were all short 

two of which were narrow stripes while 

ipe. If the males had been broad stripes 

black individuals, there is little room for doubt 
percentage would have been reversed in propor- 


in plac e of my one broad stripe, and so on 


ie Same time there were several breeders in 
and New York State—perhaps others else- 
who had perfected strains of black skunk 


By Hal G. Evarts 


by selective breeding. An I"inois breeder of black skunks 
was also experimenting with the white tendency and had 
succeeded in producing several albino skunks, pure white 
individuals, and expected to perfect*the strain soon. My 
correspondence with him ended some six years ago and | 
have not heard of the final outcome of his experiments 

The Arctic fox presents another illustration of an animal 
in which wide color variation is the rule rather than the 
exception, the white fox and the blue fox being mere color 
phases of the Arctic—blonds and 
family—and occurring in the same litter, the blue shade 
being much the rarer of the two. The United States Gov 
ernment has assumed control of the Arctic foxes on the 
Pribyloff Islands, and by annual elimination of the white 
individuals is bringing about a much larger percentage of 
blue foxes. This course, if persisted in, will undoubtedly 
develop a fixed strain of the rare blue foxes in the Pribyloffs, 
and the Government will then be in a position to supply 
breeding stock for those who would engage in raising the 
animals in captivity. 

These few instances will suffice to illustrate the ease with 
which comparatively rare color phases may be increased by 
selective breeding, while in a wild state there is a lack of 
this selection and a corresponding infrequency of a phase’s 
occurrence. There are certain localities where a particular 
color phase of some animal appears in abundance, attribu 
table, no doubt, to the chance mating of a number of in 
dividuals of that color rather than to climatic or food 
conditions. 


brunets of the same 


It happens that I have chanced across a considerable 
number of color variations in various animals; some of the 
phases being comparatively common, others very rare 


The Pink-Eyed Possum 


JERHAPS fifteen years ago I put out a trap line and my 
first catch was an opossum that was as 

A year or so later a trapper brought in an albino opossum, 
pure white with pink eyes. I have since learned that in 
some localities black opossums are not rare; but although 


black as a crow 


I have caught a fair number of the animals of every shade 
of gray, ranging from light cream-colored hues and silvery 
specimens to those of very dark shades, it so happens that 
I have seen but the one specimen of either extreme 

Several years ago I saw an albino pocket gopher that had 
heen killed by a farmer. This is the only instance of the 
occurrence of an albino in this species that has ever come to 
my notice, and I would have had the animal mounted 
except for the fact that it had passed beyond the point 
where the pelt could be preserved before I chanced to see it. 
Black muskrats are not particularly uncommon, and I have 
seen a half dozen albino skins, several of cream color and 
one silver-hued pelt. 

Two years ago, while in Northern Canada, I saw black, 
white, cream and silver beaver skins in the trading posts of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, Northern Trading Company 
or in the possession of individuals. 

One fall day while prowling along the banks of the 
Arkansas River, I a cream-colored animal moving 
through a thicket. I caught a flash of a bushy tail, and 
jumped to the conclusion that the creature was either a 


Saw 


very pale mink, known as a cotton mink among trappers, 
or a stray ferret that had escaped and wandered afield. 
I made a run for the spot, hoping to obtain a clear view 
It was still there, and at my approach it 
mounted a tree, proving to be a fox squirrel of a somewhat 
dingy cream color. Although not milk-white, it would 
probably be classed as an albino. 

A friend of mine shot a black coyote in the valley in 
which I was living in Wyoming, and some years later I saw 
the pelt of another black specimen brought into Cody 
At various times I have seen several pinto blackbirds and 
one albino. Albino deer, though rare, are known to occur 
from time to time in many parts of the country. I have 
never known of a pure albino among the elk tribe, but a few 
years ago several men told me of seeing a pinto elk in the 
Jackson Hole country of Wyoming. In view of an incident 
that occurred in the Hole some years back, it is perhaps 
fortunate that pinto elk are not common. An Eastern 
hunter, whose guide had temporarily left him to his own 
devices, fired upon a boy who was riding through the 
timber on a pinto horse, mistaking the couplet for an elk, 
and succeeded in shattering the boy's ankle joint and killing 
the pony. If it were known that a few pinto elk existed, 
this practice might become general and calico mounts 
would soon be taboo in the hunting country. 

Early plainsmen testify to the presence of an occasional 
albino among the buffalo herds, and in the few accounts 


of the creature 


relating to this matter that I have chanced across, the 
observers in each instance have recorded seeing only albino 
cows. It would be interesting to hear the testimony of 
others on this point and determine if this phase was con- 
fined exclusively to cows, which seems unlikely, or if any of 
I recall 
reading an article in which the author related crossing the 
trails of seventeen albino buffalo during his hide-hunting 
career, every one of the animals being a cow 

The instances of color variations just cited are of rela 
tively infrequent occurrence, and the individuals may be 


the old-timers had chanced across an albino bull. 


classed as off-color freaks since their scarcity fails to occa 
sion even a mild speculation as to the possibility of their 
being distinct varieties. No one imagines that 
distinct strain of white gophers, cream-colored fox squirrels, 
silver beaver or black coyotes. 


there is a 


It is only in the cases of the 
frequent recurrence of certain phases that such misunder 
standing arises. On the surface it seems that this situatior 
should be reversed; that the very commonness of the phase 
would tend to breed familiarity as to its origin. Neverthe 
less, though not one man out of a hundred would suspect 
that there was a distinct variety of pinto elk, it 
assert that after all the years of publicity that have cen 
tered around fox ranching, there is not one out of five of our 
population but believes that red, cross and silver foxes are 
distinct varieties instead of differently tinted individual 


is safe to 


of the same stock; and perhaps not one out of twenty 

knows that the white fox and the blue fox ars 

extremes of color variation in the Arctic 
The American black 

example of a color phase that develops a popula: 

It ha 


ferocity of the 


fox 
bear furnishes quite 
carried so far t 


separate strains beer 


hat the h 
f 
| 


relative strength and various shades « 


bears are pularly considered to be 


matter 
j 


history. The man who would turn a « 


gestion that an albino mule deer t 


migt 


instead of a freak individual would hotly 


cinnamon bear is an animal of unlimited fe 
The black bear has a wide ranyve that 


the North 


are as extensive as his 


America, and his 
Brow? 
ce the cinnamon mytl lhrough 
of the West and Mexico, the 

] 


some ltocalitie 


continent of 
habitat 
common off color, her 
the mountainous states brow 


bears are abundant, in appeal 


I belie 


smaii 


same proportion as their black brother 


percentage of brown bears is 


Southeast and in Centr 


quite 
al and Eas 
my information relative to those 
entirely through the reading of 
through observation or first-hand information 


hunting 


have also read many a fable which purported t 


may be tha 


tale of the savage cinnamon, it 
as to the percentage of brown bears i 
underestimated. The black bear predominatesin the 
of California, while in Montana, Colorado, Wyoming 
parts of Idaho the browns appear in almost equal pr 
tion to the blacks. 


Lhose 


The Blue Glacier Bear 


N REFUTATION of the cinnamon myth, I h: 

less than twenty she bears followed by twir 
black and one brown, quite irrespective of the 
the mother. This was in the Yellowstone and i 
to the east of the park. In that particular local 
rule rather than the exception that twin « 
two colors 
son Hole country immediately south of the park 
stance for which I cannot logically account 


The black seems to predominate 


range all the way from a déep rich chestnut 

light tans. It is therefore absurd on the face 

the cinnamon with inplacable savagery, while admit 
that the black is more or less harmiess and 
Nevertheless, the belief in a distinct 
bears and the ferocious characteristics 


breed 
attrit 
has become so firmly grounded in the popular 
that it is well-nigh impossible to explode the f: 
to modify it. 
The blue glacier bear of Alaska is extremely rare 
museums. It was 
sidered a distinct variety, but within the last few } i 
has been determined beyond doubt that the animal wit! 
the blue fur is but a rare color phase of the black bear, as 
twin cubs —one blue, the other black 
following a black she bear in at least two ir 
Within the memory of many men now living there was 
another bear that might have been either a distinct 
species or a color phase of the black bear. This animal 
inhabited the open badlands and foothill try 
Wyoming and Montana upon the advent of the first white 
settlers. The fur of these animals was of a very 
Continued on Page 43) 
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All-Day Conflagration shows Fire-Chief 


New Points about Ford Lubrication 


A TEXAS town* has two Ford an oil of superior character to stand ings; thorough lubrication of every 
fire trucks A fire started in up in fire apparatus which 1s really frictional surface 
the morning It raged all day. The worked For the differential of your Ford 
Post Office and several busines: se ; car use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
E” Thrives on Hard Jobs Mibiiitieen o wediet' ta & 
+} 


a city block was gone when the fire. Fire Chief was then urged touse Chart of Recommendations. 


ceased Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E.”’ A gallon of 
i a as 1 , , 7 ad é 
Truck Number One, lubricated by <1? weed inte, thee Bord ensine at Fair Retail Price 


i 


buildings were destroyed. In all, half 
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Continued from Page 40 
golden-taffy color that glistened in the sun 
and earned the name of silk bear or sun 
bear for its owner. Very few of them were 
killed by the whites and as far as I know 
there is not a pelt In existence t day 

Ned Frost pointed out to me the spot in 
the Wyoming foothills where, in the ’90’s, he 
hot the last silk bear that is known to have 
been taken. One circumstance that might 
indicate that this was a distinct subspecies 
rather than a color phase is the fact that the 
animals were quite small, never attaining 
a size larger than that of a two-year-old 
black bear, although they might be very old 
individuals It has been shown that a color 
phase may be fixed by selective breeding, 
and in the case of the silk bear this might 
easily have been produced by enforced se 
lection. We might presume that the black 
bears inhabiting the open country threw an 
equal number of the brown phase, such as is 
the case in the adjacent mountain country 
The blacks and darker brown specimens 
would be far more easily observed at a 
distance, looming up against the light soil 
and vegetation, and hence falling prey to 
Indian hunters more frequently than the 
lighter tawny individuals whose 
would blend and merge with the landscape 
It would not require many generations of 
this sort of thing to bring about a prepon 
derance of light-colored breeding stock, the 
progeny of which would soon become fixed 

Size variation is almost as common as 
color variation among many animals. Even 
inder like conditions and in the same locali- 
ties, bears vary largely in size, as do humans 
Food conditions in the arid foothills would 
naturally be more unfavorable than i 
moist, partially timbered regions where 
berries, grass, bulbous roots and all varieties 
f food appear in greater profusion A 
country of such conditions as the former 
would account for both the small size and 
the taffy-colored coat of the silk bear of the 
foothills. This, however, is admittedly pure 
speculation on my part, and before those 
men who had actual first-hand experience 
with the animal shall all follow it into 
blivion it would be interesting to collect 
their testimony with a view to determining 
whether 


coats 


or not the sik bears sprang from a 
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fixed color phase of the arid regions or were 
merely a few runt individuals that chanced 
to throw to that taffy shade 

The grizzly, too, 1s subject to a wide 
range of color variations. Most grizzlies 
have white or light guard hairs that give 
them a grizzled appearance, hence the name, 
and the variations rest upon the shades of 
the under fur. Not all grizzlies have light 
guard hairs, however, as evidenced by the 
California grizzly, now extinct, which was 
reputed to be coal-black. The big brown 
bears of Alaska, too, are largely devoid of 
the light-guard-hair feature and their pelts 
seem to run more to solid colors, though 
ranging from deep chestnut brown to light 
tan shades. The fur of the Barren Ground 
grizzly of the Arctic plains—a pelt I have 
never seen, but about which I made inquiry 
of a number of men who have killed the 
animal—seems to run to a dingy gray 
brown shade. The beautiful silver-tip phase 
occurs from British Columbia to Colorado, 
the white guard hairs appearing in more or 
less profusion and glistening against a 
background of black under fur. However 
even in the range of the silver tip, the in 
dividuals with brown under fur appear in 
far greater numbers. In some animals of 
this brown tone there are few light guard 
hairs, and it is undoubtedly through en 
counters with this phase of the grizzly by 
early hunters, who mistook the animal for a 
brown variety distinct from the grizzly, 
that the cinnamon myth came into exist 
ence and was tacked onto the inoffensive 
brown bear. Specimens of every shade, 
from the black grizzlies that once ranged 
the mountains of California to a few in 
dividuals of pure cream color, have been 
taken from time totime. A collection of all 
various phases gathered into one 
group in some one of our museums would 
serve to give the public a more accurate 
idea of the appearance of this greatest of all 
game animals, which is now growing ex 
tremely rare within our borders. 

The wolf, too, is one of many color phases, 
ranging from black to pure white, and wit! 
considerable size variations as well. The 
big wolves that followed the buffalo herds 
on the plains, and those that haunted the 
timbered stretches of the United States, 


these 
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seemed to run to light gray shades with fair 
uniformity. Those of Alaska and the Yu 
kon vary from gray to black, while those of 
the Arctic plains and the ice fields are white 
and black wolves are reported to exist in 
Florida. Incidentally I saw a black wolf in 
Kansas on two different occasions, the same 
individual in animal 
along with a gray, had ranged the locality 
for several years despite efforts on the part 
of the local inhabitants to be rid of it. The 
second time I sighted him the black fellow 
was carrying a small steel trap on one foot 
Eventually he fell prey to a pack of wolf 
hounds and his gray companion d 
from the locality 

Quite the most unusual instance of frees 
coloration that I have seen was in the 
of a marten Martens range through 
shades of brown, from the palest to the 
deepest extremes, while black individuals 
and albinos occasionally occur. The mar 
ten has a yellow patch in the throat and ir 
individual will throw to 
that color. While I was at Fort Simpson, 
beyond the Great Slave Lake in the Mac 
kenzie River, and some eight hundred and 
fifty miles beyond the nearest rail transpor 
tation, a trapper showed me a pelt of pure 
It was extremely large for 
a marten hide and for a moment I| suspected 
that some lovely Persian cat had strayed 
down into the north and stepped into a 
trap. However, it was a genuine marter 
pelt. I learned later that perhaps one skir 
in every ten thousand that come out of the 
north shows this odd yellow color phase 
The most of these, however, are of a pal 
lemon shade without any particular beauty 
and are graded as extremely pale martens, 
worth less than the darker shades. In fact 
any sort of pelt of freak coloration usually 
has only its novelty to recommend it and is 
seldom combined with beauty. This parti 
ular pelt, on the contra combined oddity 
with extreme beauty. The ri ir Was the 
le of ari 


r hair secured the pelt 


each instance The 


appe ared 


rare instances an 


golden-orange 


deep gold n shat without 
nolo ¥ 
a single off-colo 


rom the trapper and have kept it 
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AIDVENTURES IN POLITICS 


lists must receive the stamp of approval of 
the party machinery itse . 

‘*But where’s your leadership”? 
erage citizen can’t sit down and pick 
i list of the best candidates.” 

‘Yes, we must have leadership; and 
we've got it too. We’ve got it in business, ir 
cence, in art Sut the best leadersh 
both among men and women, is not work- 
ing in polities All right, let’s put it to 
work. Draft it, if necessary, just as the law 
drafts men for jury service, or as the Ad 
ministration drafted big business men dur 
ing the war. Why shouldn’t we draft men 
for candidate service? We may come to 
that some day in municipal affairs. But in 
the meantime we can put the idea to worl 
We can gather together the 
various good-government forces, civic clubs, 
citizens’ municipal research bu 
reaus, bar associations, outstanding expo 
nents of the ministry and the independent 
press, hold a mass meeting, elect a chair 
man and form committees of public-minded 
citizens who shall select the lists There 
should be a Democratic committee to 
choose a Democratic ticket, and a Repub 
ican committee to choose the Republican 
ticket 

“It goes without saying that these candi 
date comm@gtees, formed in equal part of 
men and women, should be citizens of out 
standing character who take their duties at 
least as seriously as the average Juryman 
Kach committee should select candidates of 
its own political faith who are honest, ca 
pable and experienced in the line of their 
particular jobs. And equally, if not more 
important, they should also suggest names 
of members for the party organization itself 
to be nominated in the primaries 

“These lists, with a sufficient number of 
signatures, should then be handed over to 
the respective party organizations with the 
notice: ‘These are the good-government 
candidates; you are requested to print 
them on your primary ballots.’ The elec- 
tion laws themselves provide for the latter 
part of this procedure. And they so provide 
expressly in order that the voters them- 
if they desire, may take a hand in 


leaders of 


unions, 


selves, 


Continued from Page 27 
the selection of their public servants. It is 

safety valve for democracy, an excellent 
little device 

‘The machine leaders, of course, may 
refuse to indorse the lists. If public opinior 
is lethargic they may decide to ignore the 
lists and make out their own tickets in toto 
But the good-government forces may circu 
late a petition for their candidates and if it 
is signed by 3 per cent of the electorate 
they must be printed on the primary lists 
after which the real fight is on. This, you 
see, is not fusion; it is not running an inde 
pendent ticket; it’s fighting the battle 
where eventually it must be fought — right 
nside the party lines 

“All this preliminary part of the contest 
it goes without saying, should receive the 
widest publicity. Newspapers and churches 
and social and civic clubs should explain 
explicitly every step of the process; for the 
people must recognize that we're fighting 
not to destroy the organizations themselves 
but to render them more 
our pressing needs, At present everybody 
knows that the politicians frame us, and 
they’re going te continue to frame us until 
we begin to hit them where they live. We 
may, of course, fail to nominate our good 
government ticket; we may be 
inder in the primaries, and it’s a good ger 
eral who visualizes defeat But even so, 
a big step forward; we've 
made the politicians compete with our lists 
and put up a higher-grade ticket than 
they’d have otherwise done; we've leveled 
their standards upward; and more than all 
by actual demonstration, we've educated 
the people as to what principles ought to 
prevail in the choice of candidates and 
shown them their power. And we've done 
this by standing up for our convictions 
“We now come, in the mayoralty con- 
est, to the general elections. Our own 
candidates have been defeated in the prima 
ries, but we have fought a constructive fight 
Thus far the machine is victorious in the 
field 

‘““What now? Shall we lay down our 
arms, vote a straight ticket, support the 
machine? Not if you still have any kick 
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Column 
“The Law Forbids” 


is unusual 


BABY PEGGY AND ROBERT ELLt 
IN “THE LAW FORBIDS 


In Universal’s new picture 
entitled ‘‘The Law Forbids,’’ 
there is a scene in which BABY PEGGY 
one of the all-star cast, and her 
Alexander 
plans of men and create a riot of 
Her father is 
intending the opening 
play. PEGGY and “ Alexander" are in 
the wings. The rooster break 
stage as the most intense 
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| comes up to my notion of what those posi- 
tions demand. I’m going to scratch and 
I’m going to talk. And if you think my 
voting and acting according to the best 
lights of my conscience aren’t consonant 
with my remaining on the committee, I'll 
resign today.’ But I didn’t resign and I 
didn’t hold my tongue, 

**And so I say to the women, clean up in- 
side your own party organizations. Keep 
the fight down to the primaries; that’s the 
vulnerable spot of the machine. Don’t try 
to run an independent ticket. You'll have 
to build up a new organization and it will 
buckle and break under strains. Work in- 
side your own party organizations, but 
don't surrender your convictions or cease to 
fight. Don’t join the thunderers against the 
corruption in the opposite ranks, but start 
spring housecleaning in your own; you'll 
soon see that it’s a case of the pot calling the 
kettle black. Beat the politicians at their 
own list-making game by making up a 
ticket of your own on the lines described 
above, then take your case to the people 
and fight every step of the way.” 

This is a practical plan of operation in a 
mayoralty contest in the first preliminary 
stage. Its main advantage is that it pro- 
vides a legal method of getting an honest 
city ticket on the primary ballots to offset 
the lists of the politicians usually selected 
to extend their own power. For it is 
obvious, with government by party, and 
with the primaries established by law as 
the method of nominating candidates, and 
also members of the party organization 
itself from which the chieftains are drawn, 
that so long as the politicians can control 
the primaries and nominate their men they 
hold the master key to the whole situation 
within their own hands. 

The honest citizen may vote against 
them in the general elections, but at best it 
is only a protest vote. The electorate may 
even rouse itself temporarily to defeat a 
particularly corrupt machine. No matter; 
the snake is only scotched, not killed. It 
can be killed only in the primaries. So long 
as it controls the legal machinery for nom- 
inating candidates and organization mem- 
bers it is still functioning, alive. It can be, 
and often is, handsomely beaten at the gen- 
eral elections and still maintain its grip. It 
is estimated that Tammany could be de 
feated in ten successive general elections, 
and so long as it could swing the primaries 
it could still return to power. But neither 
Tammany nor any other machine in exist 
ence can withstand continuous defeat in 
the primaries, for it has lost the corporal 
body through which it functions, and a dis 
embodied spirit can’t do much harm. 


After the Set-Up 


It is strange that voters at large, the 
great mass of ordinary plain citizens of the 
land who conduct their private affairs with 
a reasonable degree of foresight and suc 
cess, have never seemed to realize the para 
mount importance of the primary elections 
in our democratic scheme. That they do 
not grasp its significance is proved by re- 
cent statistics of the primary election re- 
turns. In the hottest primary contests only 
about 40 per cent of the electorate turn 
out. In normal uncontested primaries only 
from 10 to 20 per cent show up. That is to 
say, under ordinary conditions, from 80 to 
90 per cent of the voters are too ignorant or 
lazy or indifferent to take a hand in the 
really constructive end of the game, where 
they can express their will and help put 
down graft and waste. 

On the other hand, at the general elec- 
tions, where the voters are limited to the 
set-up which the politicians prepare, they 
turn out in far greater numbers. There 
seems to be a general hazy impression that 
the primaries are not the public’s affair; 
that all this is mysterious behind-the 
scenes stuff with which they have nothing 
to do, and that their part of the program 
begins after the set-up is made. That this 
thick haze which envelops the primaries in 
obscurity has been very largely induced by 
the politician medicine makers themselves 
there is no manner of doubt. The primary 
election is their Achilles’ heel, and no good 
warrior, political or otherwise, is going to 
expose his weakest spot to attack. On the 
contrary, he will cover it up, veil it in dark- 
ness and turn the spot light to his least vul- 
nerable point of attack; and that, for the 
politician, is in the general elections, by 
which time the battle is already half won. 

And now let us put under the microscope 
the smallest subdivision of the political 
system, an election district, and see why 
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machine politicians do not care for the 
bright blaze of publicity turned on their 
activities at this stage of the game. The 
number of voters in an average election dis- 
trict is about 400. In a normal district, 
with the Republicans and Democrats about 
evenly divided, the general line-up would 
be something like this: About fifty Social- 
ists, Prohibitionists, and so on—this holds 
good of an average district, though natu- 
rally the foreign sections will contain more 
and the uptown residential quarters less; 
but fifty is a fair average. Add to that 
about fifty unaffiliated slackers who don’t 
care enough one way or another for the 
country to take a hand in its laws; that is 
a low estimate of the nonregistered, un- 
affiliated citizens, but let it pass. That 
leaves 300 divided about evenly between 
the two dominant parties; 150 to a side. 

This means in a primary election that the 
captain of the election district has a com- 
pany of 150 civilians to organize, drill and 
conduct over the top on election day. But 
in point of actual fact, he requires only a 
majority of these in order to swing the 
game. Eighty will do it nicely; call it 
ninety to make sure. This is on the basis, 
however, that every single Democrat and 
every single Republican will keep his ren- 
dezvous at the polling booth like a 100 per 
cent citizen. But they don’t! On ordinary 
occasions, as the figures show, anywhere 
from 10 to 20 per cent turn out. That is to 
say, the voters reveal themselves by actual 
practical tests as from 10 to 20 per cent 
good American citizens and from 80 to 90 
per cent bad American slackers. 


Would You Vote for Ten Dollars? 


What price democracy here, when, in 
normal conditions, about four-fifths of the 
citizens voluntarily disfranchise themselves 
and permit a small minority of politicians 
to rule? A stranger from Mars, confronted 
by these damning figures, might well ex- 
claim, ‘‘Why strive to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear? These creatures are not 
fit to be free.”” It is a moral certitude that 
if every qualified voter were assured of a 
bright-minted gold eagle upon casting his 
ballot at the primaries, the crowd of noble, 
free-born citizens pushing and clawing their 
way into the polling booths in order to exer 
cise their sacred rights would exceed even 
that of the close-serried mob which lines the 
pavements for blocks on the night of a 
Dempsey bout. And yet it should be obvi 
ous even to a feeble intellect that by neg 
lecting to vote, and turning over control of 
a city or state to asmall group of politicians 
to run according to their own will, the in- 
creased burden of taxation, of higher rents 
and rising living costs due to inefficiency 
and waste, which every citizen pays for out 
of his own purse, far exceeds ten dollars per 
capita. And this burden falls most heavily, 
not upon the rich but upon those whose 
meager budgets can ill afford the strain 

“But I don't pay any taxes!’’ protests 
the needy citizen living down in the con- 
gested quarters of the city 

Why, you poor immortal dub, it is you 
and your wife and your children who are 
being taxed almost out of your hides! You 
are taxed on every pound of meat, every 
lump of coal, every loaf of bread, every 
pair of shoes. You are taxed for those foully 
ventilated little rabbit warrens for which 
you pay extortionate rent. You are taxed 
going and coming, and your wife is racked 
and tortured and aged before her time, try- 
ing to stretch the weekly pay to meet the 
weekly bills 

A recent survey of the renting conditions 
in New York City made by the Bureau of 
Housing and Regional Planning, and sub- 
mitted to the governor, reveals a state of 
affairs which bears directly on this point 
and is depressing in the extreme. The re- 
ports show a steady increase in the rents 
paid. This is as true in the worst old-law 
tenements, in bad repair, without heat or 
light, as in the new-law buildings of better 
type. Higher rents are taking money that 
should be spent on food and education and 
warm clothes 

On the other hand, the owners of these 
tenements complain and can often prove 
by their books that even with higher rents 
they are not able, with the increased taxes, 
to make as good a profit as they did years 
ago from much lower rents. This reveals 
how the poor are caught hardest by rising 
prices. And it is a fact that honest, efficient 
government, and even democracy itself, 
may, to a certain extent, be dispensed with 
by prosperous business men who can al- 
ways pass on to the consumer their heavy 
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taxes due to governmental extravagance 
and waste. 

But to the great common mass of plain 
people, struggling to make ends meet, hon- 
est, efficient government is an absolute ne- 
cessity—the very breath of life. For to 
whom shall the weekly wage earners pass 
the buck when the dealer raises the price of 
a sack of bad coal or the landlord increases 
the rent? They are the end men in the long 
chain and in the last analysis it is they who 
are flung off into space. Where shall they 
turn for aid? For them democracy and yet 
more democracy is the only chance. They 
outnumber the prosperous citizens a thop- 
sand to one and the legal weapon of redress 
is in their hands. If they will not use it 
they must take the short end of the stick 
which the politicians hand them; they can- 
mot have it both ways. 

This widespread refusal of the qualified 
voters to take a constructive part in poli- 
tics at the primaries deals a body blow at 
the whole principle of democracy and plays 
directly into the hands of the machine. 
For it must be remembered that the cap- 
tain of his district has to swing only the 
majority of voters who actually appear and 
mark their ballots correctly in order to 
nominate his list and keep his grip on the 
party machinery. Does it rain cats and 
dogs at the primary elections so that the 
lukewarm citizens, the sick and the elderly 
stay at home by the fire? So much the 
better for the machine! Welcome foul 
weather and apathy, welcome slackers, the 
ignorant and indifferent and those who are 
too proud to vote. The smaller the number 
of party members who actually vote, the 
smaller the majority the machine needs to 
nominate its own men. Thus, in an elec- 
tion district containing 150 Democrats, the 
machine would have to swing over seventy- 
five to remain in control—if the Demo- 
crats voted 100 per cent strong. If only 
half appeared, the machine would need 
to swing only a majority of that half 
around forty. And if only 20 per cent cared 
enough to vote, the machine would need to 
control a majority of that number, or six 
teen votes. And when it is recalled that it 
is about this proportion of from 10 to 20 
per cent of fhe total number of qualified 
voters in each party who actually 
their ballots in a normal primary election, 
it will be seen that the problem of the ma 
chine is at bottom about as intrinsically 
difficult as rolling off a log. It will be seen 
also that the greatest enemy of good gov 
ernment is not the politicians, but the 
negligent, I-don’t-give-a-damn attitude of 
the people themselves. In short, it is not 
the machine voter but the antimachine non 
voter who is doing his best to put the free 
institutions of this country on the skids 
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The Hundred Per Cent Boys 


The essential difference between a ma 
chine voter and an antimachine nonvoter 
is one of efficiency. Your machine man 
So does his machine wife. So does 
his machine cousin and his uncle and his 
aunt. At the primaries neither rain nor golf 
nor pressing engagements nor cynicism 
keep them from exercising their sacred 
civic rights. One hundred per cent strong, 
they march up to the polls and vote their 
tickets 100 per cent straight. They are 
the Old Reliables, the shock-troop boys, 
and it is a poor machine that cannot mus 
ter at least fifty such boys. And fifty, under 
ordinary circumstances, with around 20 per 
cent of the voters out, are three times the 
number required for victory. 

It should now be manifest why the poli- 
ticians do not care to have the spot light 
thrown upon the primary elections, for an 
aroused electorate which turns out 50 or 
75 per cent strong would cut down their 
margins. It would make them really work. 
It is therefore the plain, the inescapable 
duty of every man and woman to take an 
active part in the primaries and widen out 
the fan of the participants, thus curbing 
the power of the machine. 

In this situation a peculiarly heavy ob- 
ligation rests upon the women voters of to- 
day. For with the granting of the franchise 
the corrupt machines in both parties have 
doubled their strength; and, unfortunately, 
the good-government group has not been 
equally reénforced. The wives, sisters, 
sweethearts and women relatives of the 
politicians and their henchmen vote in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred exactly 
as their menfolks do. And they vote! They 
check off the candidates on sample ballots, 
and to avoid error they carry these samples 


votes 


Continued on Page 46 
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Continued from Page 44 

along with them to the voting booths. Like 
the men, they are 100 per cent efficient. 

This thoroughgoing partisanship does 
not extend to hosts of women, who if they 
voted at all would be on the antimachine 
side. But the overwhelming majority of the 
o-called better element stay away from the 
polls. Recent statistics show that less than 
half as many women register as men. But 
the machine women do not omit this neces- 
sary little rite. The sins of omission are all 
on the good-goverr ment side. 

A recent letter from a woman to the 
writer bears upon this point. She concludes: 


hort, is about this: By not 
i 


vely help a corrupt leader 


But that is just exactly she does! 
Her defection directly strengthens the grip 
of the politicians she describes. The cap- 
tain in an election district controlled by 
the machine sends the word down the line 
to his henchmen to see that all the women 
connected with their families register and 
vote, Thus his forces are doubled while 
those against him receive but scattering 
reinforcements. 

A district leader who had actively op- 
posed granting women the franchise ex- 
plained his position to me: 

“My opposition was based on purely 
practical grounds, It is not that I thought 
women weren’t sufficiently intelligent and 
competent to wield the franchise, but I 
feared that here in New York City—or any 
other big center, for that matter-—with its 
large foreign population and ignorant vote, 
the women who ought to vote would not, 
and the ignorant, controlled women who 
ought not would. I feared that the better 
element who could and should play a part 
wouldn’t be interested and the riffraff, the 
vicious and controlled would. And my 
fears have been justified. 

*Let’s put it this way: The women who 
ought to be in politics, who could exert a 
fine influence, are not there in the numbers 
they should be.” 


what 
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The Real Battle Ground 


We come to that phase of the situation 
called getting in touch with the electorate, 
Let us suppose that the preprimary cam 
paign Is in violent blast; good government 
lists of candidates for both parties have 
selected according to the plan out- 
lined above; the various civic associations 
have codrdinated their activities and are 
probably fighting among themselves like 
cats and dogs, each demanding a lion's 
share of the prestige; the churches and the 
respectable press are hammering away at 
respective tasks and a steady barrage 

f publicity is being played up and down 
the line on all the issues involved, But this 
overhead organization and strategy, just as 
ary in polities as it Is in business or 
war, is of no avail unless the vast army of 
the electorate can be made to go over the 
top. Right down in the election district is 
the real battle ground. The troops are the 
And in the end victory or defeat 
question of individual 


been 


ther 


neces 


electorate 
boils down to a 
morale 

How 
these 


then is one to get in touch with 
troops out in the field? How show 
them that the battle rests with them and 
with a few superior officers parked 
away back at G. H. Q.? How impregnate 
them with the will to win? The way to get 
in touch with anybody is to get in touch 
with him. The way to shake hands is to 
shake hands, and not merely to telephone 
or bow. In this matter of getting in touch 
there is no substitute. Business firms know 
that. That's why they send their salesmen 
out Mass editorials, 
elaborate mailing lists, all this overhead 
stuff is well, just passably good. But they 
are substitutes; make no mistake about 
that; they cannot take the place of estab- 
lishing a friendly human contact with the 
individual voters in the district, going 
among them in a spirit of equality and com 
radeship and selling to them the idea of 
coOperation as practically as if it were a cake 
of soap 

“If | had only a small sum to spend on a 
campaign,” recently remarked the woman 
leader of an assembly district to me, ‘I'd 
spend it all on house-to-house canvassing. 
That’s where I get the biggest results.” 

Certainly she does, for such a course is 
psychologically sound. Big business con- 
cerns spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually in lectures and laboratories 
for the same object—namely, to get their 


not 


meetings, posters, 
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salesmen into sympathetic touch with their 
clientele. 

The following is a good example of how 
not to get in touch. In a recent effort to 
arouse women voters in a large city and 
make them vote, postals were mailed to 
them by tens of thousands advising them 
where their polling booths were and urging 
them to vote. That one piece of work cost 
prodigiously in human energy and in cash, 
for all the women’s addresses had to be 
looked up and verified and then the postals 
typed; and yet, conservatively estimated, 
it was a 90 per cent failure. It was a cam- 
paign dud that didn’t explode. Why? Be- 
cause it was psychologically unsound. It 
proceeded on the hypothesis that women 
deeply desired to vote and that once they 
read that postal card and discovered where 
the polling booths were they would rush off 
to do their duty forthwith. 

But actual statistics do not warrant such 
trusting optimism. It requires something 
far more potent than a drab printed little 
postal card with its curt announcement 
through the mail to kindle interest. It’s 
like playing a deuce, with a king out against 
you, overlooking the ace by your thumb. 
Postals, literature, printed stuff are not 
good arousers of enthusiasm. They are good 
in the second stage when the attention has 
been already fixed, but as primary fixers 
they rank low. The best-known fixer is the 
ancient one of going out and meeting your 
quarry face to face. 


Voting as a Favor 


That is the first step. The second step 
consists in selling him the goods after you 
have met him, and it makes precious little 
difference whether the article to be sold is 
good government or a good washing ma- 
chine. Here we may take a leaf out of busi- 
ness salesmanship. A bad salesman does all 
the work himself; he talks, cajoles, im- 
plores, pleads, jokes and works himself into 
a sweat, while the client sits back coldly, 
stolid as a resisting mule. Instinctively he 
resents this external pressure, this putting 
on the thumbscrews. In the end it becomes 
a conflict of will and the poor salesman is 
shown the door. 

“They don’t care a single thing about 
me!" bitterly exclaimed a woman who had 
been sent some such literature through the 
mail. ‘They only want my vote. Well, 
they shan’t have it. It’s not that I care 
anything for the old thing; it’s no use to 
me; but I won't be made a tool. They 
don’t know I'm even on earth all the rest of 
the year—-and then they come preaching 
and bullyragging around at election time. 
It gets my goat.” 

This is a jaundiced attitude, but it’s a 
mighty human point of view, and what it 
reveals most clearly is faulty salesmanship. 

“The most discouraging thing,’ remarked 
another woman leader to me, “‘is that they 
all seem to feel they're doing us a personal 
favor by coming out to vote. Nor is this by 
any means confined to the ignorant and the 
poor. ‘Well, since you’ve taken all this 
trouble of coming to see me,’ said a woman 
whom I visited several times in a big up- 
town apartment house, ‘I guess I'll have to 
think it over, and maybe | will vote.’ She 
promised out of politeness to me! 

“Or take some of the men; they're just 
as bad. The district leader has sent out 
postals every day for a week, urging the 
laggards, who have promised him faith- 
fully, to make good their word at the polls. 
Election day arrives; they are nowhere in 
sight. Finally the leader sends off a few 
last-minute telegrams to catch these fine 
birds. Last year one of them came hurry- 
ing around in his evening clothes from 
some celebration and said, ‘Well, old man, 
here lam! And the deuce of a time I had 
getting away too. But I just couldn't dis- 
appoint you when you went to all the 
trouble of sending me that telegram!’ 

“That slacker was as pleased as Punch 
with himself. Now this passivity and lack 
of responsibility among the voters give 
the ordinary political worker down in the 
district a life-size pain. They act as if 
they were doing it for us; as if it were our 
exclusive job. 1 sometimes think the fran- 
chise should be taken from people like that, 
or that they should be compelled to vote 
and forced to pay a fine if they failed. We 
do so much for them! And they do nothing 
but receive, receive, receive!” 

That is just the point. These people are 
political indigents. They have been helped 
and pampered so long that they can no 
longer stand upright. Sc much is done for 
them that they have come to consider that 
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they have no responsibility at all. They 
resent it if they do not receive all-the-year- 
around attention, like some charity patient 
who has lost the use of his legs. There 
ought not to be a few overworked commit- 
tees in each district thinking out ingenious 
dodges to get out a reluctant or resisting 
vote. This is bad salesmanship; it is old- 
fashioned, as outdated as wooden battle- 
ships. The trick is to make the voter a 
self-starter. Never mind about converting 
him; make him a collaborator; set him to 
work. He’ll convert himself far better than 
you can. Miussolini’s great has 
been largely due to his genius in turning the 
Italians into millions of self-starters, pas- 
sionately eager to collaborate with him 

Get the women into action; turn them 
into self-starters by asking them to bring 
their children to an entertainment at the 
district clubhouse; or if they are good voters 
themselves, to dig up one more woman to 
register, to speak to the janitor or the milk- 
man or the iceman; to ascertain how many 
women in the house have registered; to dis- 
tribute leaflets at a meeting or hold a flag. 
Shift the gear from the passive over into the 
active clutch; make it their party, not yours. 

“Bill,” said a wise reformatory head to 
one of the toughest of his lads, “‘I wish 
you'd keep an eye on Joe. He thinks you're 
just about O. K. You've got a world of it 
fluence over him. Don’t let him pipe that 
you’re looking after him Do it on the 
q.t. Pretend like you want to do the things 
yourself and just watch him follow suit!” 

And so Bill looks after Joe and in the 
process strengthens himself. It is deep call- 
ing unto deep. 

The fact is, normal, healthy human be- 
ings instinctively resent being made good by 
fiat, being constrained by external pressure 
to do this or that or the other thing; they 
don’t want to receive benefits passively; 
they want an active partnership. Give 
the voters responsibility. Treat them like 
grown-ups. Hand them a job. Expect them 
to get around it and don’t butt in on their 
technic. It may be better than yours! 


success 


9 
see! 


Salesmanship in Politics 


it goes without saying that each active 
woman voter should attend to the regis 
tration of her own household. If it’s in a 
pig apartment house a committee might 
be organized to handle each floor. The 
voters may be busy or poor. So much the 
better, for it is axiomatic that 
time to do more than the rich, for service 
is the warp and woof of their lives. Make 
each voter a missionary and ask him to 
bring in another; check up their promises 
Divide the district up into blocks and or 
ganize the women into minutemen. Have 
clubhouse testimony meetings where the 
women relate their experiences, how they 
succeeded or were repulse d Some of their 
tales are screams— blazing masterpieces of 
sheer technic. Wind up these meetings 
with little talks on practical salesmanship 
in politics, showing them the ropes and 
what baits to use. 

Don’t be too insistent on converting the 
new recruits all at 
dried system of political belief 
into action and then let their natural curi- 
osity begin to ferment. It will. First thing 
you know they'll be the real 
bed-rock difference Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Party, and then 
you'll be stumped. Continue your bracing 
self-starter tactics and coolly refuse to tell; 
make them find out for themselves. It is 
around this juncture, with every voter 
hustling to register and convert another or 
die in the attempt, that the will to win is 
born. There comes a kind of comradeship 
comparable only to that in a battalion of 
veterans who've been under fire, knowr 
war as no noncombatant can and are fused 
into unity. call this morale, some 
esprit, but I prefer the term ‘ comrade- 
ship’’—that deep, strong, warm feeling of 
being among tried friends with a common 
iob in hand and striving toward a 
mon goal, 

And even then, despite all this intensive 
work down in the election district with the 
front-line troops, so to speak, the machine 
candidates may still romp home to victory. 
Nevertheless, you know you are on the 
right track. And these are only skirmishes. 
The real offensive will come when the army 
is made fit to fight and knows what it’s 
fighting for. As Bairnsfeather remarked, the 
first seven years are the worst. So—courage! 
If winter comes, can spring be far behind? 

Editor's Note—This is the third and last of a 
series of articles by Miss Frazer. 
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By MARY DIXON THAYER 


Social Prattle 


YUCH lovely gowns as the girls are wear- 
W) ing this season! Really, I don’t know 
when I ever saw such pretty frocks and such 
pretty faces above them! There is Lily May 
Squinty, for instance, one of the sweetest 
Debs of the season, whose mother was a 

tanter, you know, and whose grandfather 
was president of the County Bank until he 
was asked to resign. 

Well! Lily is such a charming giri! I saw 
her at the Horseshow yesterday, looking 
too dear for words. She had on a little red 
toque, and the simplest little frock imagin- 
able, made out of green chiffon velvet and 
embroidered by hand with pouter pigeons 
in the cutest design I ever saw. I suppose 
Lily got it in Paris, where she spent most of 
the summer, you know, with her aunt, the 
Countess Poponjoy, who was Marion Ik- 
stein, of New York. 

I do think all our Debs are so sweet! 
There is Elsie Slipsley too. I think she is 
just a dear! They say her grandfather has 
given her the Slipsley pearls as a coming- 
out present—but I don’t believe anything 
could spoil Elsie! 

I saw her at the Fiddledooks’ tea, where 
she was receiving with Arabella. She and 
Arabella went to school together, you 
know, in Switzerland, and of course they 


| speak French too beautifully. I think it is 


so nice. Isn’t it lovely the way parents send 
their daughters abroad nowadays? It used 
to be that only the boys would go, but now 
everybody sends their daughters, and I do 
think it is so nice. 

Well, what with the Horseshow, and the 
Polo, and the Tennis, to say nothing of all 
the teas and dances for the Debs, Society 
has been terrifically busy this week! I 
should think it would be exhausted. I know 


am. 

Who should I see at the Polo, yesterday, 
but little Pearle Rolypol! She and her hus- 
band were sitting right in front of me, and 
Pearle had on the daintiest little frock you 
ever saw, all of orange tulle, with a lovely 
bright lavender sash. Pearle eloped, you 
remember, last month, and they say that 
the Rolypols were really quite upset at the 
time. Pearle is so young, you know. But 
when they came back from their honey 
moon looking so rosy and happy, I suppose 
Mrs. Rolypol just couldn’t resist them! 

At any rate, I hear she has settled a mil 
lion on Pearlie, and Pearlie is going to 
build a sweet little cottage with it. Pearlie 
is such a sweet girl! 

Have you heard that the Van-Epland 
Hidumps are back from Europe at last? You 
remember Rebecca Hidumps, who married 
Sir Arthur Makintosh, from New Zealand? 
Well, Rebecca went abroad, you know, 
about two weeks after the wedding, and 
she hasn’t seen Arthur since. They say 
Arthur is a splendid fellow, though he used 
to be a tiny bit wild when I knew him as a 
girl at Narragansett. 

Anyway, the Hidumps are back, and 
everybody is wondering what Rebecca will 
do. But I’m sure everything will be all 
right. Rebecca is such a sweet girl! 

I understand that the Michael Cooties 
are going to live in New York. Mrs. Cootie 
was a Slickenback, you know, and all her 
people came from there, but it was so nice 
having her among us, that we just hoped 
and hoped she’d never go away! 
Ad infinitum. 


Hints for the Home 
MENU 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed Melon Dipped in Vinega 
Dry Cereal Without Crean 
Coddled Eggs With Mint Sauce 
LUNCHEON 
Roast Duck, Stuffed With Horsehair 
Cucumber Salad 
SUPPER 
Duck Sandwiches 
Cucumber and Melon Dumplings 
Coddled Egg Tarts 


SOLVING THE WINDOW-Box PROBLEM 
S ORDINARILY built, the window box 


for plants is a problem to the woman 
with fastidious tastes. Indeed, were it not 


for the plants in the window box the win- 
dow box itself might almost be said to be 
useless. 

If, however, a little thought is expended 
upon the window box it can be transformed 
into a thing of joy and a beauty forever 

Grasp the window box firmly in your left 
hand, using the thumb and index finger, 
and tilt it forward until its contents are 
emptied onto the parlor rug. Next, seize a 
strip of rubberized tape from the mantel, 
and bind the window box securely to the 
radiator, so that it will remain in a precari- 
ous position. This novel placing of the 
window box will be found to enhance its 
charm, and to fill the whole room with a 
sense of delightful insecurity. 

Once the window box has been arranged 
in this manner, onions may be grown in it 
to great advantage, and I knew a woman 
who found that radishes could be raised in 
window boxes, and that they lent a note of 
warmth and color to the interior. 

But, whatever you do, remember that a 
window box is a window box 


Games for Children 


Hyena and the Green Pea 


_ the players sit in a row on chairs, or 
in a circle on the floor, with heads 
bowed on arms or on legs. Can be played 
also in the schoolroom on a rainy day, or on 
a day when the sun is out, when heads may 
be bowed on desks, or on the radiators, if 
not too hot. 

Each player holds out his or her hand for 
a period of two or three minutes, 
less, during which time the odd player, who 
is the hyena, runs on tiptoe, or on all fours, 
up and down in front of the row of seats if 
the seats are in a row, or round and 
the circle of seats if the seats are it 
and drops the green pea—which 
pencil or a rubber band—at hi 
cretion, or as directed by the teacher, 
his or her mother, or by anyone in aut 
ity, into one of the outstretched hand 
whereupon the child receiving the green 
pea leaps to his or her feet and chases the 
hyena round and round, or up and down; 
should the hyena be caught before he or she 
reaches his or her seat, he or she must be 
the hyena once again. Otherwise, the child 


more or 


who received the green pea—which may be 
a pencil or a rubber band—becomes the 
next hyena. The other players may, or may 
not, raise their heads while the chase i 
going on. 

Deve lops muscles of forearm and rear of 
chest; stinmiulates lung expansior 


No More Girdles, Girls! 
N°? GIRDLES are being worn this year 


in Paris, according to a dispatch direct 
from that city. Frocks areslim and straight, 
and at the same time fluffy and crooked 
an effect achieved by the use of flares and 
tucks which are allowed to hang down in 
front, and to extend as far backward as the 
rear center of the inner kneecap, 


The Evening Story 

By Marie Eleanor Snooks 
Author of The Men Who Had Nev 
The Sin of a Woman, and other 


tales 


of Receding Chapter 


Synopsis 


Taplow McArthur returr 
in a German prison to attend ¢ 
] ong Island where he meet 
beautiful and dissipated young womar 
ruining her constitution by eating 
tablets, and Muriel Lee, who is jealous <« 
does not know that she is a drug fiend, 
swears that he will prevent her rui 
and discovers that she is about 
her husband so that, wild with horror, he 
termines to preserve her from herself and kid 
naps her, taking her to an uninhabited cottage 
on the border of the Arctic Ocean where they 
live on dried fish and seaweed for six month 
while her passionate spirit is cowed into sub 
jection and she learns to love him for his cruelty 
and ferocity, but her nerves become more and 
more frayed and at last loathing and loving him 
at the same time she shoots him one morning 
but the shot, which was aimed at his temple, 
lodges itself in his toe and he is only rendered 
helpless, so for weeks she ministers to him faith 
fully, gathering for his meals choice crabs and 

Continued on Page 50 
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GMC Sales Policy Is Vital To Every Buyer 
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Since value in relation to price determines 
the economy of any truck purchase 


The General Motors Truck Company 
always has determined the list price of 
its trucks according to a fundamental 
principle—list price is the actual cost 
of producing the truck plus a fair 
profit. 


This policy is significant to the truck 
buyer because it reveals itself to him 
in terms of dollars and of value. 


Just as GMC value has increased by the 


addition of exclusive profit-producing 
qualities— 


So, too, GMC prices have decreased 65 
per cent more than an average of other 
trucks since 1920, the year of highest 
prices. 

Consequently this GMC policy has be- 
come a measuring-stick for true values, 
which buyers recognize as accurate 
year in and year ou’. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Distribution Centers at 


Akron Cincinnati 

Atlanca Clarksburg 

Baltimore Dallas 

Birmingham Denver 

Brooklyn Detroix 

Boston Dayton Minneapolis 
Buffalo Fl Paso Milwaukec 


Oakland 
(maha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Parkersburg 
Pontiac 


Beaumont Eric Montreal, Quee« 


Chicago Houston New Orleans 
*Charlotte Indianapolis New York 
‘Cleveland Kansas City Oshawa, Ont 


General 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 
*Seatthe 
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qe new cars 
are now equipped 


with Kellys 


In a year remarkable for its advance- 
in automobile manufacturing, 
when the makers of cars are going to 
emes in providing luxurious com- 
and peace of mind to the owner, it 
natural that the makers of many of 
finest cars in the world have se 
Kelly-Springfelds as the tires 

add the finishing touch. 
lv-Springfield tires not only add 
distinction, comfort and safety 
ar but they also contribute to the 
chaser’s satisfaction through long 


ave and trouble-free service. 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 
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| oysters dropped by passing seagulls upon the 


icebergs, but finally worn out with despair and 
anguish she resolves to kill herself. 


CHAPTER 22,431 

NDA picked up the revolver where it lay 

in the drawer of her bureau. She fingered 
the barrel thoughtfully, longing, with all 
her heart and soul, for death. And yet . 
and yet was He not in her life? 
Was there not, perhaps, something . . . 
something worth struggling for? 

Impulsively she turned and contemplated 
him where he lay eating an oyster out of its 


| shell. 


How far away from home they were! 
How far from all the haunts of men! And 


| there she was—Inda Wanda—without even 








| over your troubles with me? 





a headache tablet! 
A slight groan escaped her lips. In- 


| stantly he flung the oyster from him and 


raised his smoldering eyes to hers. A thrill 
ran through her from marrow to marrow. 
After all, he was a man! Could she kill her- 
self under his eyes? Could she leave him if 
he really desired her? 

They stared at one another a full min- 


| ute—for two minutes—and then Inda 


Wanda, very slowly, put the revolver back 
in its place. 

“How is your toe?” she inquired, and 
her voice betrayed not the slightest quiver, 
but she knew that he had read her soul, and 


| that only his casting from him that oyster 
| had saved her from perpetrating the act. 


“It is better,”” he murmured; “much 


| better. 


She stooped and smoothed his pillow, 


| and as she did so he caught her hand in his, 
| and pressed it feverishly to his lips. A 
| tremor ran through her from marrow to 


marrow again, but she did not utter a word. 
Suddenly he flung her from him, as 
though she had been an oyster, and the old 


| evil light flamed in his eyes. 


Inda Wanda fell, striking her head upon 
an icicle, and became unconscious for sev- 
eral hours. 

(To be Continued Ir definite ly) 


The Letter Box 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LETTER Box. 
XN 4AM: I am a young man, nearing 
my fiftieth year, and I have had fifty 

years of varied experience, but I am out of a 
job although I answer advertisements and 
fill out application blanks all day. 

One of my friends, a man who is head of 
a large concern, says he doesn’t understand 
why I can’t get a job from someone else. 
I am good-looking, a wonderful talker, full 
of ambitions, discreet, vivacious, sweet- 
tempered, quick-witted, and possess an 
attractive personality. 

Yet I see younger men than myself hold- 
ing responsible positions! Why is this? 

A DISCOURAGED READER. 


ANSWER: 

Poor, dear, tired, gifted young man! 
Have you ever thought of getting married? 
The man with plenty of brains and an at- 


| tractive personality, but who is always out 


of a job, should find a job as husband. 
I think this is just the start you need. But 
be careful who you pick. Don’t marry a 


| girl who isn’t wealthy. You would never be 


able to drag her up to your own level. Why 
not come around some afternoon and talk 


9 





Ba EP. 
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But perhaps you are already married. 
In that case, my poor young man, why not 
take a correspondence course? Yes, a corre- 
spondence course is what you need. Take a 
correspondence course in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. You will find it tremendously 
stimulating, and of incalculable help to you 
at every turn in the business world. 


MADAME Z. 


TO THE ED. OF THE LETTER Box. 
ADAM: Will you please help me to 
solve a question that is almost driving 

me mad? It is whether, when my fiancé 

and me are married, we will be happy or 
not? 

I am a young girl with blue eyes, lovely 
golden hair, and a fascinating smile. But I 
have bowlegs and a mole on my chin. My 
fiancé is a young man with dark wavy hair, 
a patient look, and a mustache. But he 
wears speckled neckties, and he likes onions. 
Could we be happy, do you think? 

J lie awake every night and wonder 
about it. I try to look at things fair, but 
somehow I don’t seem to see the future 
We have been engaged ten years and my 
fiancé says if I don’t marry him pretty 
quick it will be too late to marry anybody 
in this life. 

What would you do about it? 

A YEARNING HEART. 


ANSWER: 

Dear little Yearning Heart: By all means 
marry immediately! If you have |} 
eyes, lovely hair, and a fascinating smil 
you need not worry about bowlegs or a 
mole on your chin. Moles can always be 
removed with the electric needle, and a 
for bowlegs, you know that long skirts 
have come in, and a man who loved you 
when short skirts were in vogue will cer 
tainly love you more now that they have 
gone out. 

As to your fiancé, speckled neckties ar¢ 
indeed a trial, but have you tried him o1 
striped ones? And you know, dear little 
Yearning Heart, we cannot find perfectior 
in men. If his neckties are clean, and 
correctly tied, that is all you can expect 
I wouldn't worry about the onions. Proba 
bly you chew gum, yourself. 

And now, dear little Yearning Heart 


I can see absolutely no reason why} 
should not be as happy as lark 


MADAME Z. 


To the Employer 


HE man who can read character : 
glance is the man who is bound to 
ceed. Eyelashes are particularly revealing 
In engaging a stenographer, for instanc 

eyelashes should always be considered. 

If lashes are long and curling, it is a sig? 
that the applicant has ability. Long and 
curling eyelashes are always to be pre 
ferred, in stenographers, to short and bri 


tling ones. Long and curling lashes have 


been found, in stenographers, to indicate 
remarkable ability in procuring positior 
Observe the applicant keenly. If the 


lashes are lowered and raised simultane 


ously, and at rapid intervals, this is always 


a sign of sweet temper, and of a great desirs 
to please. If, on the other hand, one eye 
remains apparently closed, while the other 
appears to be open, this is a sign of perfec 
tion, and the applicant should be imme 
diately engaged. 

Ton TTOW We will discu 











Redfish Lake, Sawtooth National Forest, Idaho 
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1899 — ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD © 10924 

























It costs less to own a Packard Six than many 
cars whose list price is even $1000 less than 
Packard. That Packard quality in manu- 
4G facture and leadership in design result in 
) real economies is evidenced by the follow- 
t ing letter from “a man who owns one”: 





SF OoOeSEST=lC ra CO 


“On purchasing my Packard Six Sedan, | felt 1 was 
spending far more than | should. Since that time, in 
figuring the upkeep as compared with the car | previously 
had, the initial expense has been cut down so much a 
to make my Packard now stand me far less than the cost 


of the car | had contemplated purchasing 





“You will no doubt be interested in looking over the 


ea 


following figures 





‘Have done up to the present nearly 1 miles, making 

most of my trips in the Catskills with seven passengers, 
averaging each time 18 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
} 


‘As to oil consumption, | have used exactly 12 gallor 


and then only when | drained and refilled the crank case 





“Have never spent one cent for repairs of any kin 
and the same four tires which came on th r look 


today, as good as new 


| 


“1 will gladly verify personally any of the ab tate 
loathhine. 4 d 
Nothing that Packar ments to any one whom you might wish t 
can say of its Six and 


Eight can equal the DR ,.H 





—— 
ae 


enthusiasm of Packard Bene | N.Y 


4 


owne! In these adver November 28th, 1923. 
tisem nts, therefore, we ‘ 
hall strictly follow our 
own admonition, “ask 


the man whoowns one. 








MAN W H O OW N $5 ON 
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Taxicabs use 
WEED CHAINS 


for Safety and Economy 


[t’s a business proposition with taxicab 
companies. They have learned from 
experience that Weed Chains are the 
ar pend ible device for the prevention 
of skidding. 
Every one of their drivers knows the 
of Weed He 
knows they will prevent his car from 
the use of Weed 
Chains at the first threat of rain is a 


Importance Chains. 


skidding and that 


stern obligation which he—and _ his 


COMpPany owes the public. 
Be as wise as the taxi driver—put on 
Weed Chains at the first threat of rain 


[he name WEED is stamped on the Cross 
hain Hooks and on the new Lever Locking 


Hooks of Weed and Weed De 


cting 
ns. It stands for Safety and Economy. 








CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN 
DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Ontario 


AMERICAN 





Canada 
Niagara Falls, 

Boston 

Philadelphia 


hicago 


« New York : 
Pittsburgh HZ 


tles Offices 

San Francisco Y 

World's Largest Manufacturersof Welded 
and Weldless Chains For All Purposes 
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OUT AMONG THE GODS 


Continued from Page 38 


to Jaipur. Not that I had any faith in hi 
ability to do this, but there is nothing like 
throwing all the rings you have at the target 
you are aiming at. If you get one over you 
get something, anyhow, even though it may 
have cost you a great deal more than it is 
worth. This effort me an unlimited 
outlay of suavity in the booking office and 
hat extravagant fee to 
be divided between the hotel runner and 
the second steward of the station platform. 
I never could think of these deputy station 
masters who shoo people aboard trains at 
Indian railway stutions as anything but 
second stewards. They always reminded 
me of the second steward on shipboard, who 
always comes around the first day out to 
insinuate in a quiet kind of way that noth- 
ing is to be omitted which might by any 


cost 


| chance help to insure unlimited comfort 


| and happiness to a selected few. 





He picks 
out this selected few, collects his fees and 
disappears, never to be seen again. 

I wanted a compartment, and the reason 
why I wanted a compartment was that it 
was getting along into the hot season and 
the ride was to be an all-day ride down 
across a blistering desert, bare enough to 
bare one’s soul in resentment against its 
insistent irritation. There are blue glass 
windows in all the better-class carriages, 
but when they are closed, and the traveler 
thinks he is enjoying the subdued light 
which they produce, he suddenly begins to 
realize that there is a murderous sun beat- 
ing down on atin roof overhead and that he 
is smothering to death in what seems to be 
a hermetically sealed bake oven. He opens 
the windows and lets in air, however 
scorching it may be and laden 
with biting desert dust. The thing to do 
under such circumstances | 


the 


however 


to get one look 


| at the landscape and then lie down and go 


to sleep. This was what I was hoping to do, 
but my hotel porter and the platform stew- 
ard had both failed me, and when I arrived 
at the station it was to be told that there 
was nothing left on the train. 

But I had aboard somewhere. I 
was expected that evening in Jaipur, and 
by no less a personage than the diwan 
himself. I was whimsically thinking that 
he might, maybe, meet me with capari- 
soned elephants and enough pomp and cir 

make everybody else think 
somebody in particular. I ran up 
the platform looking into com 
, while Chabu, my servant, made 


to get 


cumstance to 

was 
and down 
partment 
himself just a little more useless than usual, 
when along came the hotel porter and 
said there was a place in a compartment 
down near the end of the train. That was 
a typical incident. The occupants of this 
compartment had tipped the station master, 
but had overlooked the porter! They were 
all closed with shutters drawn and 
everything, and they thought they were 


n 
in, 


t 


the door was not be- 
cause, for obvious reasons, no compartment 
| India can be 


safe sut locked, 
door of a railway 
locked from the inside. 

My porter opened the door and 
diatel) 
the gloom saying, ‘‘ Do you want to « 
here? 

I knew exactly what had happe 
I laughed and answered: . No, I 
want to come in here. Haven't thes 
on earth to come in 
may have to. Incidentally | 
how you feel and I’m sorry. 
was to have a compartment 
you see how things are.”’ 

Then a man spoke. He was 
out on one of the divans under the window 
where he could not be seen from the outside 

‘“‘Are you alone?” he asked. 

“Yes, all alone.” 

‘And do you mind my being ir 

““Why, no, certainly not!” 

Then he rose up. 

“a. for the love o’ Peter,”’ he exclaimed 
“come on in! You sound good tome! TI 
is a ladies’ compartment and I've been ex 
pecting to be thrown out any minute. But 
if there are four of us we are full up and 
everything snug. Come on in!” 

There were three of them; a Mr. and 
Mrs. from somewhere in New England, and 
a sister of the Mrs. They were on a } 
long trip round the world and had beer 
everywhere. They had sailed from Var 
had been to Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Java, Siam, Burma, (¢ 
and where not. And everything I 
beautifully until, encountering in the 
one of those too sudden climatic transitic 
to be expected by the traveler in India 
Mr. had been stricken with rheumatisn 
and was now a suffering and almost helple 
cripple. No wonder he wanted to sta 
with his womenfolks. His wife called hi 
“father”? and he called her ‘‘dear,”’ while 
they both called the other quiet, pretty little 
t Iderly lady **sister.”’ They repr nted the 
most attractive type of Americans abroad 
and I was sure they had left at he 
charming family to the various men 


which they had sent at least a tor i 
had occupied the two 


post cards. They 

divans—which they had a perfect right to 

do—and this left me with only a stiff littl 

low-backed chair. But that was all right 
As the day wore got hotter and 

dustier and more glary all the time; but if 

you not per 


mitted to go to sleep, the next best thir gis 


carriage in 
mme- 


a troubled treble voice came out ot 
ome 
vy 


est wisn 


tretched 


here 


vear 


couver, 
eyior 
j 


gor 
ad gone 


mea 
ibers of 


of picture 


on it 


under such circumstances art 
to have somebody to talk with who speal 

the language of your tribe. At midday we 
pooled the contents of our lunch baskets 
and treated ourselves to a pleasant interval; 
then went on through the afternoon, tal 
and intermittently and 


alk 
ing desultorily 
Continued on Page 54 

















The Throne Room in Government House, Calcutta 
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I 4 Dopnpse BROTHERS 
| TYPE-B SEDAN 


The Type-B Sedan could well stand as 
a concrete symbol of everything the 
name Dodge Brothers itself has come 
j to represent. 


It is honestly and wisely built. It stands 
up under the sternest kind of service. It 
will serve long beyond the span of life 
usually allotted to a motor car. 








The price is $1250 f. o. b. Detroit 
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The Start of a Perfect Day 


Something dainty—something different 


—to give new charm to breakfast 


! 1 
fastyvy morsel , wh h meltin yout mouth 
st them. 


favor NO appetite can resi 


© fairy-like a food that you'd 


us. But the iis there, 


\nd Cac h 


normal 


ements and minerals 


eight times it SIZ » 8 
bowls of half-and-half, 


Delicious with melted 


and cream, 1n 


pre 


n-meal tid-bit for the children. 


, 
h ot erved fruit. 


i betwee 


le a package with your grocery order today. 


WHI in most attractive form 


1 Wheat, steam-exploded, like Putted 
times its normal size, is the tdeal form of 


wheat. Children revel in tt. 
it 


\ sleep-inviting bed 


{i no tax on the digestion. 


W hic h puts 


PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S INVENTION 


Putfed Wheat and Puffed Rice arc 
Anderson 


thoroughly 


Ouaket 
he famed inventions of Protessot 
the 


known, 


hot from most 


foods 


gun 


ad gvrain 


Sh oe 
aa a 
Wilavavagar 
Quaker e RICE 
Puffed Wheat 3 


Quaker 
Puffed Rice 
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Continued from Page 52 
sometimes quite excitedly about American 
politics, the situation in Europe, the virtues 
of the unspeakable Turk, Himalayar 
scenery, the new Indian Government, hotels 
and railroads; the current ubiquity of the 
conducted American tourist; why Amer- 
icans travel that way, and other things of 
interest and importance. 

The day passed, and, as tired and dirty 
as people ever get to be, we arrived in Jai 
pur just within the outer edge of early 
dark. It was too late, anyhow, for capar- 
isoned elephants to make much of an im 
pression, so | was not sorry when an amazing 
person--a native state equivalent for a 
chuprassi — flanked on either side by a 
considerable detachment of similar individ 
uals, stepped up to where I stood among 
my belongings on the platform and, having 
identified me, announced that the diwar 
sahib had sent an automobile and a carriage 
and hoped I would forgive him for not 
meeting me in person, which he would 
have done except for an engagement he had 
to keep; and would I accept his apology for 
not having me brought at once to his ow: 
house, which he was unable to have the 
pleasure of doing because the diwan mem 
sahib was absent from the city? All suitable 
arrangements had been made for me at the 
hotel; was to command his servant 
whose service was at my entire disposal 
and he would see me in the morning 

“Splendid!” said I; and I might add that 
when an Indian undertakes to entertain a 
friend of a friend of his own he makes no 
reservations whatever. 

So far as hospitality lies within the scope 
of their social liberties, the Indians are a 
hospitable as any people I have ever en 
countered. Often much too extravagantly 
soon public occasions, but not so freque ntl; 
within the circle of their own home life for 
the benefit of the wondering and wide-eyed 
stranger. I had sent to the diwar 
sahib by one of his friends, an Englishmar 
in Delhi 

In the 


very 


been 


jam I lost Mr. and Mrs. and their 
sister, but I found them agair 
afterward, so that was all right. The wor 

derful Number One Person gave a few 
orders about my luggage and assured me 
that everything would be attended to 
Then I was escorted out through the throng 
to the waiting motor car, and with the 
king-pin, or whatever he was, in front with 
the driver, and with four members of hi 
ornamental entourage clinging precariously 
to the running board on either side, I was 
whirled at the rate of about fifty miles an 
hour down a long, dusty and by that time 
moonlit road, through a high-arched gate 
way and up under the porte-cochére of a 
somewhat pretentious hotel, on the low 
veranda of which the proprietor and a 
dozen of his minions stood waiting to re- 
ceive me. 


nice 


The Maharaja of Jaipur 


So you see that in India there is nothing 
like being a friend of a friend. Though this 
time it was not the government. It was 
merely a friendly Englishman writing to a 
friendly Indian to say that here was an 
American friend for whose benefit the 
works might be blown up if to see the works 
blown up happened to be among the things 
in which she was interested. Considering 
all of which | wonder why I expected the 
diwan sahib to dawn upon me next morn- 
ing, a richly bejeweled Indian, saying, “I 
am ver’ sorry. I spik ver’ bad the English.” 
That was what I was hazily looking forward 
to. But wait! 

I shall never forget that night. It was 
my first night in real India. I was in a na- 
tive state. There were no British officers; 
I had passed through no cantonments on 
my way to the hotel; had seen no barracks 
or parade grounds or any men in slick khaki 
uniform; | had passed out of British India 
and was in Indian India, the India of really 
olden times; and when the dinner menu 
was handed to me | was interested in a no- 
tice at the top of it which said in large gilt 
letters that the hotel was “under the 
patronage of his highness, the 
maharaja.”’ 

The present maharaja of Jaipur is a 
minor who is being educated under British 


| guardianship and brought up in the tradi- 


tions of loyalty to the British raj, for which 
his house is justly celebrated. The late 
maharaja, who died in 1922, seems to have 
been a good deal of a citizen. He enjoyed 
a revenue of about 6,500,000 rupees and 
spent quite considerable sums for modern 
developments within his little principality. 


March 22,1924 


This principality lies in the north of Raj- 
putana, not far from the edge of the great 
Indian desert, and embraces large areas of 
scrub-timbered jungle as well as thinly 
cultivated lands which are wholly depend- 
ent for their fertility upon the annual rain- 
fall. It follows, therefore, that it has known 
lean years in blighting succession and has 
been overwhelmed time and again by the 
terrors of complete famine in the grip of 
which thousands upon thousands have 
died. Among other things the ma 
haraja did was to spend about 18,000,000 
rupees on irrigation projects and on roads 
and railways, to the end that, 
famine, most of the people may now be 
reached with immediate relief, while the 
fear of widespread failure of crops on ac- 
count of drought has been greatly reduced 

He maintained a rather unusually fine 
military force of some 5000 infantry, 900 
artillery and 700 cavalry, and when the 
Great War began he offered these troops to 
the empire along with the necessary fund 
for their maintenance wherever they might 
be sent. They served in Mesopotamia 
the Rajputs being fighting men -they 
served with conspicuous gallantry, suffering 
heavy losses. But the corps was always 
kept up to full numerical strength, and had 
no sooner returned to Jaipur in pride and 
triumph than it was called upon once more 
for imperial service; this time in the war 
with Afghanistan in 1919, which was a very 
ugly little engagement, but which attracted 
little or no attention in the world at large 
for the simple reason that the world was 
fed up on war and was engrossed at the time 
in other considerations 


late 


case of 


and 


Government by Regency 


This maharaja’s name was Sawai Madho 
Singh, and besides other things he did he 
made a personal contribution of 2,600,000 
rupees toward the expense of the 
maintained from his own 
valuable transport corps on acti rvic 
He received all the alphabetical honors th: 
Great Britain or the empire had to best: 
on such a vassal; by 
salute increased from seventeen guns 
twenty-one, and when he was about to die, 
having no son to succeed him, he adopted a 
son of the ancient and honorable house of 
Rajawat of Isarda. And it this lad 
heir to a vast estate, which is what the ay 
erage native state really amounts to—who 
is now being brought up in the light of the 
imperial policy which—modern unrest and 
political disturbances notwithstanding — is 
to establish and maintain, if 
throughout all the territories of India such 
harmony as may result in the 
prosperity and happiness of a very numer 
ous people. In the meantime the govern 
ment of Jaipur is being conducted by a 
board of regents of which the diwan sahib 
is the chief. 

I went to bed that night in what seemed 
to me to be an all-pervading calm, carefully 
taking with me a volume of Rabindra 
nath Tagore’s fragmental poetry, which, 
as a soporific, | had already tested to my 
entire satisfaction. But not even deep, 
meaningless meanings could bring sand to 
my eyes, and I found myself lying wide 
awake, listening to the silence and thinking 
to myself that in India every furred or 
feathered creature either sleeps in the early 
night or very softly prowls. Then I decided 
that I had used up all my air. My room 
was spacious enough, but its only outlet 
were a door which opened onto a public 
veranda and a window away up near the 
top of a twenty-foot wall. Or maybe it 
was only eighteen feet, or sixteen. In any 
case, it was very high, as all ceilings are 
in this land of many climates and most of 
them hot. 

I had been thinking all the time that that 
window was tight shut, but I was puzzled 
to know what | might do about it. Was it 
tight shut? Well, of course! In most coun 
tries a window might rightly be defined as 
an opening in a wall to be kept closed 
That is why there is more tuberculosis in the 
world than any other known disease. I shall 
never die of tuberculosis, though I may fall 
and break my neck sometime, or strain a 
ligament and become a lifelong cripple in an 
effort to get air; but while I keep on breath 
ing I shall be breathing all the air I can get 

The only way to open this window was 
by means of a tangled rope which was at- 
tached to it in some mysterious way and 
which was festooned with that which every 
housekeeper recognizes as time-honored 
accumulations. It looked as though it had 

Continued on Page 56 
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It is a significant tribute to Champion 
dependability that Champion spark plugs 
have been standard on Ford cars for more 
than 12 years. 


No engineers are more exacting; no purchas 
ing department buys with greater care than 
the Ford Motor Company. 


That Champion has held Ford confidence 
for more than a decade is of very greut im 
portance to every one of the millions who 
drive Ford cars. 


The very same materials are used in making 
Champions for Fords as in the other types 
of Champions which are equipment on the 
entire range of motor cars, including more 
than two-thirds of the makes of cars selling 
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for $2,000 and upward. In every Champio1 
made, quality is absolutely paramount. 


Among them are Packard, Pierce-Arrow, 
Peerless, Lincoln, Locomobile, Rolls-Royce 
Wills Ste. Claire, Franklin, Princeton 
and Cunningham and such well-known 
foreign cars as Peugeot, Minerva, Lorraine 
Dietrich, Talbot-Darracq, Fiat, Itala, 
Hispano-Suiza, DeLage, Isotta-Fraschini 
and Panhard. 


Ask any of the 90,000 cealers who sel’ 
Champions to allow you to compare them 
with other spark plugs. Champion super 

ority is immediately apparent. Champion 
X is 60 cents. Blue Box, 75 cents (Cana 
dian prices 80 and 90 cents). You will 
know the genuine by the Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite core. They are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont. 
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not been touched within the space of at 
least four housecleaning seasons—if they 
have such seasons in Indian India, which 
one is very much inclined to doubt. I 
climbed on a rickety little cane-bottomed 
chair and tackled the combination. I 
climbed down and wrapped my head in a 
towel and climbed back again. My hair was 
full of Rajputana jungle dust, but there 
are differences between dusts just as there 
are differences between most things. I 
tugged away, twisting and turning this 
way and that, and finally I got the rope 
straightened out. After which one gentle 
little pull on the right end of it and, lo and 
behold, a six-foot window stood wide open 
above me! 

“Gr-r-r-and!”’ said I to myself. Then I 
| went back to bed and went to sleep without 
| reference to Rabindranath Tagore or any 
| other mighty intellect. 
| But in the vast, clean, moonlit silence I 
| was not counting on such possibilities as 
| early-rising insects and other pestiferous 

creatures. In the very first glimmer of the 
| grayest dawn came a screech owl and 

perched himself on my high-up window 
ledge, where he began to express in his own 
| peculiar way what sounded to me like a 
good deal of a legitimate complaint. I ad 
| dressed the bird in soothing accents, asking 
| him if in that ghostly hour he could not find 
| some way to communicate to me the sad 
story of his lives. He merely screeched 
“Oh, well,” L replied, “it probably serves 
you jolly well right! My guess is that you 
were a holy man minus the attributes of 
actual holiness, and that you are now con- 
demned to a long series of penalties for 
having made a mockery of the sacred laws.” 
He screeched once more and flew away. 

Whereupon, having started a train of 

thought, I turned on my reading lamp and 

proceeded to delve into a volume entitled 

Hindu Culture 

There is one thing to be said about Hindu 
culture, and that is that it has a fine repu- 
tation among Hindus. Time and again in 

India I have been reminded of the kind of 

woman who, in a controversy, can be de- 

pended upon sooner or later to assume a 

haughty air and to say for the benefit of all 

and sundry, “‘I’d have you know that I’ma 
lady!” 

I have said to many an Indian: ‘Why 

| talk so much about your culture? Why not 

put a little of it into operation for the bene- 
fit of the people? What is it for?) And what 
is culture anyhow? Isit merely an age-old 
accumulation of tradition, literature and 
art, and must it stand as an everlasting 
obstruction in the path of modern progress? 

Is there no culture expressed in modern 


9 


conceptions of mere human welfare? 





The Order of Quihais 


But too many studious Indians detest the 
word “progress.”” What they want is to 
progress backward, and in this age of elec- 
tricity and miraculous invention they find 
this a rather difficult thing to do. The 
people simply will not follow. The author 
with whom I decided to commune until 
| there was a chance of getting a bath and a 
cup of coffee began right away by saying 
that the learned had ‘“‘been trying to con- 
jure with the word ‘ progress’”’ and that the 
multitude had “accepted it asashibboleth.”’ 
I went on reading and gathered that though 
he regretfully acknowledged progress as 
something which could not be arrested, he 
had his doubts as to its value and rather 
leaned toward a certain Western belief that 
“progress may be regarded as a substitute 
for the weakening idea of Providence.” 

*Chabu-u-u!” 

“Lady sahib!” 

He was right outside my door, and there 
is no other way than this to call a servant 
in India unless you have been in the coun- 
try long enough to have learned to yell 
“Quihai!"’ This means ‘come here,” or 
something to that effect, and it invariably 
fetches a minion on the run. The old and, 
in their own opinions, almost always pre- 
maturely retired Indian service men who 
haunt the clubs of London are known as 
Quihais, because they simply cannot cure 
themselves of the quihai habit. The word is 
pronounced Kee-hy-ee, with a strong ac- 
cent on the second syllable, and it has a 
commanding sound. However, I had not 
yet qualified for membership in the Ancient 
| and Honorable Order of Quihais. 
“Chabu-u-u!” 

“Lady sahib!” 
“Please arrange my bath.” 
“At once, lady sahib!" 
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“And Chabu!” 

“Lady sahib!”’ 

“Send a waiter in about twenty minutes 
with coffee and rolls, and don’t forget the 
hot milk.” 

“Will do, lady sahib.”’ 

To arrange my bath all he had to do was 
to go round to the rear entrance and order a 
coolie to carry into my bathroom, which 
opened onto the back veranda, two or three 
pails of hot water, these to be dumped into 
a tin tub—of the foot-bath variety, only 
slightly enlarged —which stood in the center 
of a kind of concrete slope having a large 
hole at the bottom of its outer wall through 
which waste waters were supposed to be 
poured into the general and all-consuming 
atmosphere; the trouble being that the 
atmosphere was not as all-consuming as it 
might have been, with the result that the 
prevailing odors reminded one of a good 
many things besides flowers that bloom in 
che spring. 

Through these holes in the bases of bath- 
room walls snakes crawl. It is not known 
how many people are killed every year in 
India by reptiles, because no one among the 
millions who believe in the sacredness of the 
creatures, and especially of the cobra 
“Shesh, the emblem of all eternity” 
would report such an incident for fear of 
getting the snake into trouble or of incur- 
ring his somewhat fearsome enmity. But 
I have been told of an actually registered 
annual mortality of nearly 30,000, and I do 
know that no sensible person ever walks 
into a bathroom or fumbles about anywhere 
in damp or dimly lighted places without 
looking to see that he is not too poisonously 
companioned. 


The Rose-Colored City 


There is a little brute called the krait 
which has no dignity as to size and no social 
standing even among snakes. But he is 
the deadliest of them all and his favorite 
haunts are moldy corners and crevices in 
human habitations. He is particularly ad- 
dicted to bathrooms and dirty shelves 
round sinks of various sorts. * No serum 
has yet been pvroduced—-as in the case of 
the cobra and the Russell’s viper —with 
which to inoculate against his sting and 
there is no known antidote with which to 
overcome his poison. Just one little snick, 
and within two hours at most the victim is 
dead, having died a terrible death. Nice 
little thought with which to begin a morn- 
ing, is it not? 

Chabu came in and almost with bated 
breath said, ‘‘ Lady sahib, the diwan sahib 
is in the drawing-room.” 

“All right,”’ said I, ‘‘tell him I'll be right 
out.” 

Oh, our devastating Western lack of real 
comprehension! Why should I not have 
known enough to be duly impressed? Why 
should I not have known that this message 
would have to be relayed all the way up 
from Chabu through the person with whom 
he was privileged to communicate to the 
person, after the person, and so on, to the 
person who was privileged to communicate 
with the diwan sahib? One always learns 
about that sort of thing when it is too late 

But the diwan sahib! Would he care? 
He would not? 

“Oh, good morning!” said he. “I hope 
you had a fine night and are ready for a 
strenuous morning in our fair city, as you 
Americans say.” 

I had to revise all my preconceptions 
Here was a most engaging, an extraordi- 
narily handsome and very distinguished 
looking gentleman who spoke English with 
a Piccadilly accent. Which goes to show 
what England has done to India —or for 
India. It all depends upon the point of 
view. Everything about the diwan sahib, 
and particularly his clothes, bespoke a fin¢ 
aristocracy. He wore Indian garments in 
every detail, but there was a kind of sleek 
perfection about him which would be diffi 
cult to describe, while he was rendered alto- 
gether irresistible by a pugaree in shades of 
brown which was more wondrously wound 
than any pugaree I had ever seen. His 
morning until 11:30 was entirely at my 
disposal; his car was waiting at the door 
and we would go out and have a look at 
what Pierre Loti once described as the only 
rose-colored city. The temperamental 
Frenchman exclaims with characteristic 
fervor: 

“What an astonishing and kingly caprice 
it must have been that planned a whole 
rose-colored city, where all the houses, 
ramparts, palaces, towers, balconies and 

Continued on Page 58 
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The Dare 


The Great Movie Fleet 
When Frank Lloyd's fleet of sixteenth She had threatened suicide in a 
century ships sailed out of Los Angeles 

harbor to take part in the sea battles 

which will be seen in “The Sea Hawk”’ The Real Sahara 
one can imagine the old salts stroking 
their beards and saying “Strange craft 


forjthese waters! 


wild outburst of despair, and the 


man beside her suavely handed 
over a revolver! Was it braver to 
take his dare or the dare 
world—to live? 








Not a flat, beach-like stretch of sand, torrid 
day and night. The real Sahara is a place of 



































In “The Woman on the Jur 


And right they were. Never since the a million miniature hills, billowing away into the horizon—a place Sylvia Breamer has a dramatic rol 
days of Sir Francis Drake and Balboa where overcoats are always welcome seldom equalled on the screen 
have any such vessels sailed the Pacific. Edwin Carewe learned all this when he went to Algeria to film ben sage 4 apeeds om penal a 
Here is a stately Spanish galleon, with “A Son of the Sahara,’ a romantic story with Bert Lytell and Claire Windsor in the leading roles pe ha climax ts ae wes eee 
movie cameras stowed away instead The camels and Arabs in the above picture are making their debut as screen actors. There are penpicig t i. > ig ‘4 mur ne i - 
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Oil! Men fight, lie and plot 
for the possession of it. This 
Rex Beach novel is the most 
fascinating story of the most 
fascinating industry ever pre 
sented on the screen Vatch 
for it at your local theatre 
(lef 


“Lilies of the Field” 





The unusual picture of society 
life with Corinne Griffith and 
Conway Tearle in the featured 
roles. A masterpiece of screen 
entertainment awaiting your 
inspection —and (we prophesy) 
your approval 
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temples are of one color, evenly diapered 
with posies of white flowers. One might 
almost think that all the walls had been 
hung with an antique chintz of floral de- 
sign, or that the town had been hewn out of 
onyx in the style of the old cameos of the 
eighteenth century. It is so «..fferent from 
anything elsewhere, and the whole effect 
is one of complete and charming improba- 
bility 

All of which is true. The present city 
the largest now in Rajputana —was built 
by Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh in 1728 when 
he abandoned the ancient and magnificent 
Amber on the hills only eight miles away 
because of a continuously inadequate water 
supply 

The diwen sahib thought we might better 
begin the morning with a visit to the Ram 
Newas and the museum, the Ram Newas 
being a public garden of about seventy-five 
acres which was given to the city by the 
late maharaja, he being sufficie ntly modern 
in his views to provide it with a fine orna- 
mental band stand, with playgrounds and 
a fully equipped open-air gymnasium. All 
of which is well worth mentioning, because 
such benefactions are not common in India. 
Along the far upper end of the park are 
huge steel-barred corrals and cages in which 
are kept numbers of magnificent tigers 
most of them of the man-eating variety 
which the maharaja’s constantly employed 
tiger hunters have captured in the near-by 
jungles. 

The foundation stone of the Albert Mu- 
seum was laid by Albert Edward, Prince of 
Wales, when he visited India in 1876, and 
that is why it is called the Albert Museum 
It is a fine building in the highly ornamental 
Indo-Saracenic style, and it houses a very 
interesting general collection, which in 
cludes practically everything from ancient 
tapestries to embalmed specimens of the 
lowest forms of animal life, the idea having 
been that it was to provide educational 
assistance to students of all kinds. 


Eyes Blind to Dirt 


But at this point I think I must inter- 
polate a brief observation of another kind, 
first asking the diwan sahib to forgive me 
and begging the pardon of all Indians whose 
sensibilities I may be unfortunate enough 
to wound. I found the Albert Museum 
dirty; everything in it was dirty and badly 
kept, and | would not mention this par- 
ticular and perhaps unimportant instance 
except that I wish to go furthei and say 
that nowhere in India have I ever visited a 
publie institution of any kind which was 
under Indian supervision, and found it 
clean or anything but run down and neg- 
lected though nobody was responsible 
for its upkeep. There is a splendid museum 
in Calcutta, for instance, whole galleries of 
which, filled with pricele: ss treasures, look 
as though they had not been dusted or 
swept in twenty years, while perishable 
collections, all but invisible behind the 
grimy glass of great cabinets, are falling 
into decay. 

I cannot say who is to blame for such 
conditions, but it is one thing for which the 
patriots certainly cannot damn the British 
raj. The Indians are the controlling ele- 
ment in nearly all the important munici- 
palities; they direct their own colleges and 
universities and are practically unhampered 
in their superintendence of innumerable 
hospitals and other establishments of public 
utility, and—-I hate to say it—I have never 
been in any such establishment that was 
even passably well kept. All of which is 
the more observable because it offers such 
a striking contrast to the conditions main- 
tained in public institutions under British 
supervision, 

The archeological department of the 
government was not provided for at all 
until 1870, and for many years it maintained 
a somewhat intermittent and precarious 
existence. Nevertheless, it has to its credit 
an amazing volume of accomplishment. In 
addition to rather tremendous undertak- 
ings in the line of antiquarian research, it 
has rescued from desecration and dilapida- 
tion most of the great monuments of ancient 
and medieval India and has put upon them 
the stamp of its efficiency. and of a fine 
appreciation of their value. Only a few 
years ago the old fort and Mogul palaces of 
Delhi and Agra were the abandoned haunts 
of owls and bats and pigeons. They were 
incrusted with filth and were crumbling 
into ruin. There was not much money with 
which to engage in the enterprise of rescue 
and conservation, but when Lord Curzon 
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was viceroy he took it upon himself to re- 
cast the whole scheme, his enthusiasm ex- 
pressing itself not only in governmental 
orders but in considerable contributions to 
the archeological fund from his own private 
fortune. Since when the work of restora- 
tion has proceeded apace throughout the 
country, with the result that hundreds of 
ancient tombs and palaces and temples 
have been cleared of débris, have been 
painstakingly repaired and are now monu- 
ments of immaculate charm, set for the 
most part in the midst of glorious and 
splendidly kept gardens. Whatever the 
British are responsible for in India is im- 
maculate; their cantonments are immacu- 
late; all their numerous environments 
governmental, educational judicial, com- 
mercial, domestic, social —are immaculate, 
and in making an inescapable comparison 
one can only decide that the Indians, like 
most Eastern peoples, are blind to that 
which offends the Western eye and the 
shortest if not the ugliest name of which is 
dirt. I don’t believe I ever went sight- 
seeing with a Britisher in India who did 
not, in contemplating some fine example of 
conservation, sooner or later remark: 

“If the British should get out of India 
how long do you think this would last? 
Within three months everything in the 
country, with the possible exceptions of the 
Taj Mahal and Fatipur Sikri, which have 
hereditary and endowed caretakers, would 
be restored to the pigeons, while all the fine 
gardens would be grown up again into the 
jungles they were.” 

And no doubt this is partly true. 

In the rose-colored city, with its wide, 
straight streets attesting the wisdom and 
large-mindedness of its founder; with its 
magnificent walls and many noble gates; 
with its surrounding hills crowned with 
forts and mighty-seeming battlements of 
magnificent masonry, there is much to 
see. But who, having seen, can do any- 
thing but inadequately deacribe? People 
more than anything else, interest me. I 
go through the fascinating, gaudily bright 

streets of Jaipur, for instance, and I forget 
to look at the quaint buildings and the 
grimy shop windows filled with enameled 
brasses of surpassing workmanship; with 
semiprecious jewels, the product of the 
state, grotesquely or most intricately set; 
with flaring rugs and glaring tapestries; 
with old water-color prints depicting the 
splendors of ancient days; with fantastic 
weapons and cumbersome armors delicately 
damascened; with what not in specimens 
of a native craftsmanship which has boasted 
a world celebrity for ages. I forget to be 
impressed by the unimaginable Palace of 
the Winds or to fasten in my mind any but 
the haziest pictures of palaces and courts, 
schools and colleges and such other things 
as men are proud of because they are evi- 
dence of men's will and ability to achieve. 


Striking Street Scenes 


My attention is concentrated upon the 
men themselves. I stand and watch a 
craftsman at his work. He is one among 
hundreds of his kind and he is doing that 
which his ancestors for generations have 
done. He sits on his heels before a tiny 
forge in a dim-lit, smoked and cobwebby 
cubbyhole, surrounded by materials and 
clumsy-looking implements, and he is en 
gaged in turning out a thing of such deli- 
cate beauty that one thinks when it is 
finished that it could not have been fash- 
ioned by any but fairy hands. His forehead 
is smeared with gray powder and he wears 
round his neck a wreath of fresh marigolds, 
by which he advertises the fact that he has 
been paying recent homage to Kali, god- 
dess of destruction. 

Down through the street, weaving in and 
out amorg the bull carts and the curiously 
canopied carriages, comes a romping com- 
pany of men. They are performing a fan- 
tastic dance and making strange grimaces, 
while they utter weird howls and shrieks of 
high-pitched laughter. They are throwing 
upon one another and upon all the passers-by 
a crimson powder. Their faces and heads 
are covered with it; their clothes are bril- 
liant with its stain, while their hands and 
arms are as hands and arms dipped deep in 
blood. 

A religious festival! It is rather hideous, 
but is saved by hilarity from being too alto- 
gether unpleasant. I watch this company 
out of sight; I ignore innumerable beggars 
whining close about me; to notice one of 
them would be to risk a riot and a clam- 
oring assault in which practically nobody 
in the entire population would scorn to 
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participate; I gaze with a vast curiosity 
upon groups of veiled women hurrying along 
as though they were afraid; I observe the 
children —innumerable children; little chil- 
dren taking care of littler children, many of 
them wallowing in the dust and all of them 
unspeakably dirty; then perhaps I turn to 
the merchant, the brass merchant or the 
jeweler or the dealer in fabrics and alluring 
curios who is standing on his threshold 
begging me, the foreigner for whose de- 
spoliation he largely lives, to come inside 
and have a look at his wares. “‘ You need 
not buy. I would not have you buy, but 
you will find that I have very beautiful 
things for you to see. Come on in, mem- 
sahib, and permit me to show you!” This 
is what he says. 

The next morning the diwan sahib was 
unable to go with me to Amber, but he sent 
his car and a wonderful old teacher from the 
maharaja’s college who had achieved an 
eclectic religion, was a little bit of every- 
thing and knew the history of his country. 
He was delightful! We drove out past the 
royal mausoleums, stopped to look at the 
white marble tomb with which the late 
maharaja honored his favorite wife —or his 
only wife for all I know—-and the only 
slightly less magnificent tomb in the same 
inclosure with which he honored his favorite 
elephant; through tumble-down villages 
and the splendid estates of noble gentlemen, 
and so on--with more ruins than anything 
else to engage our attention —until we 
rounded a steep hill on a fine new road 
and came upon the far-flung splendor of 
Jaipur’s ancient capital. 


A Labyrinth of Dreams 


No vehicle was ever built that could be 
taken up the hill to the marvelous old fort 
and palaces which crown its rugged crest 
but at its base there is an open courtyard, 
where elephants are kept, and it is upor 
the upper deck of one of that the 
pilgrim must finish his pilgrimage. The 
diwan sahib had made arrangements for 
me to have the largest pachyderm in the 
maharaja’s stables. He thought, of course, 
that this would please me. And so it did; 
but I will say that if the grand old beast 
had been even a shade more mountainous 
my courageous spirit surely would have 
failed me. 

Anyhow, there he stood, with his ponde 
ous person almost entirely concealed in the ‘ 
graceful folds of a considerable acreage of 
red velvet draperies, while his mahouts, in 
palace uniform, lounged at ease in his im 
mediate vicinity. But also there stood the 
Mr.! Well, I declare! I was as glad to sec 
him as though I had known him for forty 
years. Poor old dear! His rheumatism 
was no better, so of course he was unable to 
get aboard an elephant, and since he could 
not possibly walk he had to sit disconsolate 
at the bottom of the hill and view the great 
picture of departed glories from a distance, 
while Mrs. and sister rode up in triumph to 
inspect it in detail. 

I cannot attempt to describe Amber. It 
is a labyrinth of dreams in bejeweled 
marbles and mirrored interiors. It is a 
fantasy, a fiction, a setting for Arabian 
Nights’ entertainments. But it cannot be 
described. It is badly kept, but is better 
kept than most monuments of its kind 
Indian India, and my old professor told m« 
many strange stories about it. 

After passing through a wide outer court 
at the top of the tremendous incline by 
which the approach to the palace is made, 
the visitor reaches a magnificent flight of 
white marble steps, just off the first landing 
of which there is a famous ancient shrine of 
Kali, before which every morning a goat is 
sacrificed. The sacrifice had just been 
completed when I arrived; the worshipers 
were still present, grouped here and there 
in various attitudes of adoration; and as I 
passed them, with a glance at the terrible 
image with its long red tongue and orna- 
ments of skulls, I had to step warily to 
avoid a great pool of blood on the beautiful 
marble pavement. 

When I began to write I intended, in the 
course of this article, to get all the way 
down to Benares, which is the headquarters 
of the gods and the heart and center of 
Hindu culture; but it seems that there is 
nothing to be said for me except that I am 
unconscionably garrulous and that I seldom 
allow myself leeway to reach within reason- 
able limits any point originally decided 
upon as a near-enough stopping place. 

Editor's Note—This is the eighth of a series of 
articles by Mrs. Egan. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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“I’m not in the habit of dropping in at 
strangers’ studios,’’ she reminded him. Yet 
some floating aroma of adventure quick- 
ened her pulse. 

“Of course you're not,” he agreed. ‘But 
I was wondering if we couldn't make it a 
sort of business meeting, say for some off 
Sunday. I'd give an arm to get that gar- 
denia tone down against the right back- 
ground.” 

The gardenia slowly deepened to a pale 
rose. There was something unmistakably 
arresting about this eccentric artist with 
the slightly abashed eyes. And the aroma 
of romance thickened about Miss Fifty- 
Seven. 

“Sunday's my only free day,” she finally 
acknowledged. 

The abashed eyes blinked meditatively 
behind the thick glasses 

“I was going down to Long Island for the 
week-end. But I can cut that. Couldn't 
I phone my married sister to run in from 
Morristown on Sunday, to be a sort of 
floorwalker while we're finishing up our 
crumpets and tea?” 

Hazel’s thoughtful eyes studied his face 
There was an air of honesty about it that 
she liked. And he could help her, she re- 
membered, in the things where she most 
needed help. 

“T’ll leave that to you,” she said, un- 
settled as to which course seemed the more 
But it was a new friend- 


chance. 

“Then we'll make it Sunday afternoon 
My name’s Gulick, Bob Gulick, 
and my studio’s the third from the corner 
in Washington Square South. Is that a 
bargain?” 

She nodded, almost shyly, embarrassed 
at the discovery that he was solemnly shak- 
ing hands with her. Her embarrassment 
increased as he continued to hold her hand, 
while his intent yet impersonal eyes con- 
tinued their study of her face. She was 
still smiling over the further discovery that 
Mr. Robert Gulick had forgotten both his 
parcel and his change when she looked up 
to see Donn Weaver standing close beside 
her counter 

His eyes were dark with resentment as 
he stared after the departing figure with 
the cane crooked over one elbow 

“You seem to be starting well,” he said 
with a note of bitterness which took the 
smile from the face of Miss Fifty-Seven. 

“Not so badly,” she said with self- 
protective levity. Then she added, as she 
beheld the suspicious-eyed Mr. Moysey 
bearing down on them, “ You'd better buy 
something quick or I'll end up before I've 
really got started,”’ 

“T'll take that camisole thing,” asserted 
the morose-eyed Donn. ‘‘But is it a prac- 
tice in this store to hold a customer's hand 
after a purchase?” 

Hazel did not answer him. He seemed, 
of a sudden, very far away from her. 

“Are you going to stay in this dump?” 
he inquired after a glance about the count 
ers of shopworn merchandise. And the 
pantherlike Mr. Moysey started percep- 
tibly at that opprobrious epithet of “dump.” 

“Of course not,”” was her somewhat un- 
expected reply. “I'm going to stay here 
only until I can move on to something bet- 
ter.” 

The morose look in Donn’s eye merged 
into one of hunger. 

“Then why not move on to me?”’ he sug- 
gested. ‘Those Winton Press people have 
raised me fifty a month and put me At old 
Witherspoon's desk. That means we could 
move into one of those Ninety-eighth 
Street apartments any day now, and put 
enough by to get a place of our own out in 
Passaic before the grit and grime of this 
burg burns our souls up.” 

Hazel, with her eyes half closed, was 
remembering the crowded and_ colorful 
panorama of Fifth Avenue as one looks up 
the long slope of Murray Hill. And it did 
not seem the sort of place to burn one’s 
soul away 

“TI think New 
said with a slow shake of her head. ‘And 
I think you are wonderful, Donn. But 
there’s something big and untried here that 
I can’t seem to turn away from. It’s like 
going up a hill you’ve never gone up before, 
a hill where you could see almost anything 
from the top. And I'd always feel cheated 
if I didn’t go up that hill—and go up on my 
own feet.” 


York is wonderful,”’ she 
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Donn, without looking at it, took the 
parcel which she handed to him. 

“But supposing it doesn’t lead to what 
you're looking for?”’ he demanded, trying 
to inclose her hand in his. 

“Tt won’t--but I’m on my way,” she 
retorted with one of her self-defensive 
flippancies. 

“Then remember that I’m waiting, when 
you're tired of the climb,” he told her, so 
quietly that she scarcely suspected the 
valorous effort it was costing him. 

Her eyes thanked him as he turned away. 
She loved him, she knew, for his loyalty, 
for his patience, for that dogged devotion 
which had survived the turbulent quarrels 
of childhood. 

But there was one side of her that Donn 
could never understand. 

She sighed as she refolded three ruffled 
pieces of lingerie which an angular woman 
with hennaed hair had inspected and dis- 
dainfully thrust aside. Miss Fifty-Seven 
was scarcely conscious of the feline move- 
ment of Mr. Moysey as he turned and 
stooped over her discarded sales book. It 
was not until she noticed the pink flesh 
above the constricting wing collar mys- 
teriously darken to a dull magenta that she 
realized he was intent on an inspection of 
a carbon copy of his own caricatured figure. 

Slowly he drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“And who is this supposed to be?”’ he 
demanded, confronting her with the fatal 
page. 

Miss Fifty-Seven felt the blood mount 
to her face. 

“It’s just a drawing,”’ she feebly con- 
tended, vaguely disturbed by inarticulate 
noises coming from Pinkie Doran's averted 
face. 

“You may find it a somewhat expensive 
one,”’ announced the indignant aisle man 
as he slowly deleted the obnoxious page 
from the pad. 

“I didn’t mean to offend you,” 
mured the girl, with downcast 
“T wouldn’t do that for the world.”’ 

But humility was a salve too thin for a 
hurt so deep. 

“Kindly bear in mind, Miss Lerner, that 
our projected evening at the Cameo Theater 
is now a thing of the past,’’ Mr. Moysey 
proclaimed with all the dignity at his com- 
mand. 

The bruised violet eyes watched him as 
he turned away. 

“And you may not climb out of this 
dump,” he added as he swung about on 
her again, ‘“‘as quickly as some of your 
friends would like to see you!” 

Miss Fifty-Seven watched the controller 
of her destinies as he passed down between 
his brightly laden counters. Then she 
sighed, for the second time in one afternoon. 
These men who were so willing to hold out 
a hand to you didn’t always help you, 
after all, as much as they promised. 
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HEN, the following Sunday, Robert 

Gulick admitted the rapt-eyed and 
slightly tremulous Hazel to his Washington 
Square studio he noticed an unmistakable 
shade of disappointment creep over her 
face. He thought, at first, that this was 
because she had found him alone in his 
bachelor quarters, and he was unneces- 
sarily explicit in his explanations of why 
his married sister from Morristown had 
failed to put in an appearance. But Hazel 
saw her spirit of high adventure dashed by 
quite another circumstance. For one quick 
and eager glance about the room persuaded 
her she was not to be confronted by the 
splendor which she had vaguely expected 
in such a place. It impressed her, in fact, 
as a chamber of rather crowded shabbiness, 
harboring things that looked dishearten- 
ingly old—old bronzes and old tapestries 
and old furniture. And the studio itself, 
with its stained easels and worn dummies 
and littered drafting tables, took on the 
general air of a workroom none too carefully 
kept. 

She sat chilled and quiet as Gulick made 
tea in asomewhat battered samovar, which, 
he explained, he had picked up somewhere 
in the Ukraine. She betrayed the honest 
appetite of youth before his buttered 
crumpets and cinnamon toast, but she re- 
mained oddly self-immured until he ven- 
tured to show her a few of the things, the 
little things, as he phrased it, which he had 
been working on. 
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Her instinctive feeling for art told her 
there were both power and beauty in those 
paintings of his. And before the accumu- 
lating knowledge of his skill her coolness 
slowly fell away from her. Her earliet 
vague sense of having been cheated out of 
something vanished as he confronted her 
with the canvas of a dreamy-eyed peasant 
girl leaning on a shepherd’s crook. 

“That's beautiful,’’ she acknowledged, 
with an involuntary catch of the breath 
And Gulick’s own face lighted up a little 
at the genuineness of her tribute. 

“That’s Joan of Arc at Domremy,” he 
explained. ‘‘ Joan while she was still herd- 
ing her father’s sheep and hearing her first 
voices. I’m really doing a four-panel series 
of her. My second one is to be Joan at 
Orléans. I want to show her, in that, with 
the light of conquest on her face. She feels 
that she’s been called to save France, but 
something foretells her success will not 
bring her happiness.”’ 

“That ought to be equally wonderful,”’ 
ventured the violet-eyed girl at his side, not 
altogether at home ip regions so remote. 

“T think I could make it that, with your 
help,’ was Gulick’s retort. 

His words sent a tingle of nerve ends 
scampering up and down Hazel’s body. She 
had been wondering if it was true that 
success, after all, did not bring one happi- 
ness. 

“How could I help you?" she asked, 
smiling at the intent look with which he 
was studying her face. 

“By being very uncomfortable for a few 
hours,"’ was his answer. ‘‘By putting on a 
coat of mail and a ten-pound steel helmet 
and sitting very still. I mean, by being 
exactly what you are at this very moment.”’ 

“But what am I?” she asked, coloring a 
little. 

He shrugged his shoulders in a sign of 
helplessness. 

“I don’t think I could say it, in words. 
It’s a sort of mixture of being ardent and 
determined and innately pure, of being 
young and untried and at the same time 
able to follow some steel-cold line of wis 
dom. It’s that and something more I 
can't quite put into words. The only way 
I could express it, I imagine, would be on 
canvas.” 

“But how do you know I'd do?” 
asked, her elation sobered with a touch of 
disappointment at an interest in her that 
seemed more professional than personal. 

“‘Let’s try,”” he suggested as he produced 
a heavy coat of burnished chain metal and 
a steel helmet surmounted by three 
feathered plumes slightly darkened with 
dust. 

He waited while she took off her hat and 
coat. Then he helped her fit the coat of 
mail over her slender young body. It was 
much heavier and clumsier than she had 
expected, but he was able, in the end, to 
adjust the armor to the shoulders that were 
too narrow for it. His eyes remained im- 
personal as he lifted the metal helmet to 
her head, which he turned to one side as he 
tucked an escaping tress of hair in under 
the cascading steel rim. His face was very 
close to hers. But his thoughts, she saw, 
were very far away. 

“Now sit here,” 
gilded curtain pole in her hand. 
this taboret as though you were sitting on 
a horse. That’s a standard you're holding 
in your hand and you're looking out at the 
English army, the army you've got to 
meet and defeat. You're thinking that you 
may die as you do it, but that you've got 
to save France.” 

He fussed for a moment or two with the 
skylight curtains. Then he turned, study- 
ing her with narrowed eyes as he backed 
away to where his easel stood. 

“That’s wonderful!”’ he said in a sort of 
gasp. “If I could only get that down before 
our light goes! Could you hold it, exactly 
as you are?” 

“T’ll try,” Hazel told him, infected by 
his excitement, for the first time, as he fell 
to blocking out his canvas. 

Yet he became oddly calm as he worked. 
He came to her side once to tilt up the 
chin, weighed down by the heavy metal 
helmet. When she announced that she was 
tired he flung aside his palette and laughed 
foolishly and told her to rest. Then he 
brought her a glass of rather sour-tasting 
wine and pulled the chain armor tight across 
her shoulder and laughed again, after which 

(Continued on Page 62 
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(Continued from Page 60) 
he absorbedly inspected his paint-smeared 
canvas and fell to pacing a cleared spot 
along the studio floor. 

“My dear, you’re a God-sent angel,” he 
solemnly asserted as he came to a stop 
before where she sat with her shoulders 
slightly drooping under their weight of 
metal. ‘You're giving me something I can 
never pay you back for.” 

“But you can pay me back,” she re- 
minded him as he returned to his easel and 
studied the unfinished picture. 

“How?” he asked as he stepped towards 
her again. 

“Perhaps we could make it an exchange 
of services,”’ she suggested, her smile more 
provocative than she had intended it to be 

He stopped short at that, with an odd 
darkening of the eyes behind the big lenses. 

“What do you mean by that?” he asked, 
almost combatively. And she was able to 


| smile again at the note of hostility in his 


voice. 

“T mean that I want to know a little 
more about art, about drawing and model- 
ing. And if I can help you by posing, per- 
haps you could help me by criticism.” 

This seemed to puzzle him. 

“But where'd we get a chance for that 
if you're engaged with other work?” 

“My evenings are free,’’ she explained 
“At least some of them,” she amended. 
“And if you have to do your painting by 
daylight I could give you my Sundays.” 

He stood looking down at her without 
moving. It was very quiet in the studio, 
where the diffused light glinted on the 
polished metal that incased her. 

“That would be wonderful,” he said with 
a short intake of the breath. ‘But it might 
also be dangerous.” 


“Why dangerous?” she innocently in- 


| quired. 


He put a hand on the chain armor that 
inclosed her like a shell. 

“Because, my dear, you have that mys- 
terious something which was probably at 
the root of the Trojan War, if you get what 
I mean.” 

“T don't,” she protested, permitting her 


| gaze to lock with his. 


“No, you wouldn't,” he meditatively 
He moved back a step or 
two, with a gesture that seemed almost 
defensive, Then he stared frowningly about 
at the thinning light. 

“Let’s work,” he said almost brusquely 
as he returned to his easel. 

And she smiled faintly as she once more 
took up the pose he had asked for. She 
had forged a new link in her chain of 
He would be like the others 
He would 
make love to her, as the others had done 
And through the mysterious something he 


| had spoken of she would hold and claim his 


friendship. 
Yet it piqued her a trifle, when she stole 


|} a glance at his preoccupied face, to find 
| Gulick so immured in his brushwork. 
| him, at the moment, she was merely a series 
| of tones and planes which the diminishing 
| light was slowly taking away from his re 


l'o 


peated assessing scrutiny. He was still 
working against time, in fact, when his door 
was flung open and a man in a raglan strode 
unceremoniously into the room. 

“You moiling ant!”’ he loudly proclaimed 
as his eye fell on the man at the easel. Then 
his eye traveled on to Hazel, a little pale 
with fatigue on the model throne. ‘*Who’s 
the pippin in armor plate?" he demanded 
with thesame regal offhandedness. 

Hazel could see Gulick’s frown of resent- 
ment as he put down his brushes. She did 
not catch the word or two that passed be- 
tween the men. But the newcomer’s man- 
ner was still depressingly casual as he 
nodded to her and inquired of his host just 
what there was about the place to drink. 

It was not until Gulick had produced a 
bottle which he described as barbera straight 
from the Taormina that this newcomer an- 
nounced to her that he was Gibbie Thorn- 
hill and that there was little hope for 
Gulick if his taste in art was no better than 
his taste in hooch. Hazel, studying him as 
he drank, tried not to dislike him. His face 
was lean and sun-browned and _ athletic 
looking, and at the back of his audacious 
eyes always seemed to burn a faint glimmer 
of amusement. 

But he was not yet conscious of her 
existence. And that was a disappointment 
to her. She had to snatch at acquaintances, 
she knew, as a brook trout snatches at food 
She still had to take what the currents of 
chance brought to her. She was detached 
and alone in that city of strangers, with no 
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connections and no claim to a background. 
She had to web into that fabric, careful 
thread by thread, where each new friend 
meant a newer sense of security. 

So she was not guiltless of a deliberate 
effort to stir the lethargic Gibbie Thornhill 
out of his indifference. She let yes 
meet his openly as she declined his prof 
fered cigarette. She turned the soft artillery 
of her smile him as he smoking 
in Gulick’s black-oak armchair. And when 
she found the room growing and 
tugged the chain armor away from her warm 
neck she noticed his wavering eyes finally 
focus and fix on the gardenia white of her 
throat. 

“Are you a model?” he asked as he 
picked up her fallen handkerchief and re- 
stored it to her hand. He half laughingly 
clamped her fingers about the clustered 
cambric, as though intimating that it should 
not again be dropped. 
= Gulick 


her ( 


on sat 


close 


No, she’s not,” 
swered for her. 

“And you don’t want to go on the stage,” 
pursued Thornhill, ignoring the other man 
‘‘or have a fling at the movies?” 

“Why should I?” she countered, not ur 
conscious of the derisive note in 

“It’s what ardent youth usually 
for,” he lightly proclaimed. 

“‘T pride myself on being rather practical 
minded.” 

He stopped short, with the 
barbera in his hand, and studied 

“T believe you are,”’ he finally admitted 
“And you'd need to be, in this burg!’’ He 
waited, with his watch in his hand, frowr 
ing a little at the flush that came and went 
from her face. ‘‘What are we doing to- 
night?’’ he asked, carelessly but 
with a gesture, Hazel noticed, which un 
mistakably included her. 

The ensuing silence was not without its 
significance. And Gulick made no effort to 
bridge the chasm. 

“‘T never dreamed it was so late,’’ ven 
tured Hazel, with a glance at the faded old 
banjo clock above the cast-strewn mante | 
She and Donn, she guiltily remembered, 
were to have a frugal dinner together at an 
Italian table d’héte, and go to a Carnegic 
Hall concert, where for Donn’s 
would listen to symphonic noise he 
never quite understand 

It was Gibbie Thornhill, he noticed 
with a second small wave of triumph, who 
was to help her off with her coat of mail, 
protesting as he did so that it wa 
difficult than taking potted chicken out of 
its tin. 

And when she explaine d that 
have to be uptown within half 
Thornhill wearily announced th 
his car at the door and would rur 
she wanted a lift 

Gulick’s frown of displeasure did 1 
escape her as she accepted that offer. H 
spirits rose perceptibly, however, as s 
shook hands with her host and let Thor 
hill pilot her down the dark allways and 
seat her in a coffee-colored speed roadster, 
long and low and oddly duplicating the 
debonair aspect of its owner 

‘*How about a rickey?”’ he 
ably inquired as they sped up the twilight 
avenue, shoulder to shoulder the low 
seats 

Hazel shook her head. It was 
time, she remembered, that she had ever 
traversed New York in a private motor car 
And the moment was not without its 
glamour. 

“Where are you going?” he asked a 
they arrowed northward under the blinking 
colored lights. 

“You'd better drop me at the Astor,” 
she suggested. She was ashamed to have 
him draw up in front of her Forty-fifth 
Street rooming house of dingy red brick, so 
near Ninth Avenue. She could go through 
from one street to the other, at the Astor, 
and slip home on foot. “But haven’t you 
passed Forty-fourth Street?” 

“I’m going by a little private way of my 
own,” he lightly explained. ‘‘ Now, tell me 
about yourself,” he said as they swung int: 
the park. 

“T’d much rather hear about you,”’ she 
countered, feeling the weight of his arm 
against her breast as they swerved about a 
sharper turn of the driveway 

“The only important thing about me,”’ 
he said with his careless laugh, ‘is that I’m 
aching to run you down to Pierre's for 
dinner.” 

“It couldn’t be done,”’ she replied, also 
laughing. It was as he leaned closer to 
her that she added a qualifying ‘‘ Not to- 
night.” 
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Old Time Essex Performance 
With Hudson Smoothness 


$170 LESS THAN THE COACH EVER SOLD FOR 


The new Essex Six, built by Hudson under 
Hudson patents, duplicates former Essex per- 
formance from one to fifty miles an hour. The 
price is 975 for the coach—*850 for five pas- 
senger Open Car. ‘Tax and freight extra. 


it has Hudson smoothness and reliability. It 
possesses the qualities for which 135,000 
owners of the Essex four are so enthusiastic. 
Hudson type clutch, transmission and axles 
are used in the new Essex. 

Motor starts promptly—steering is like guiding 
a bicycle, little attention is required to lubri- 
cate or keep car in top condition. 


Economy in fuel, oil and tires is greater. A 
new policy of minimum fixed prices for re- 
placement parts guarantees lowest maintenance 
cost. Your dealer will show you price list 

For the family desiring a reliable, smart car of 
satisfactory performance at low cost, that give 
unusual gasoline, oil and tire mileage and 
requires little mechanical attention, the new 
Essex Six provides ‘‘Ideal ‘Transportation.”’ 
It is a value such as heretofore the motor 
market never provided. 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ESSEX COACH °975 


Touring Model $850 Freight and Tax Extra 


A Six Built by Hudson Under Hudson Patents 
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Know what you want 
and why you want it! 


You would not allow strangers to select 
your car. So vital a thing as bumper pro- 
tecth »n deserves equally « areful selection. 
For the possibility of the smash you 
hope may never come always looms be- 
fore you. Your bumper problem involves 
danger to life and 
limb — for you and for your dear ones. 
Inform yourself, then, about Biflex 
Bumpers. You will find, that Biflex 
Bumpers give the utmost protection. 
They are really giant springs—great 
cushions of sinewy steel that catch and 
throw back the shock of collision. 


loss and damage 





Che great up-and-down bumping surface, 
afforded by the dcuble bars, prevents 
other bumpers from under-reaching or 
The full looped 
ends afford maximum flexibility—enable 
Biflex to absorb shocks from every angle. 


Over-Tear hing yours. 


Because he knows these facts, the Biflex 
motorist turns his car to meet the im 
pending crash, knowing that it 1s the 
safest and cheapest way out. 

You can see, measure and compare the 
advantages of Biflex Bumpers. Insist 
on Biflex, the original 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION, W 
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Continued from Page 62) 

“That leaves me something to live for,” 
he amended as they turned south again. 
“*Where'll I be able to find you?”’ 

She decided to try him out with the 
truth. 

“T run a bargain counter in the basement 
of the Haydon Store,”’ she informed him. 
And she was surprised to find that he merely 
laughed again. 

“Why waste your sweetness on that 
desert air?’’ he lightly inquired. 

“Why shouldn’t I?’’ was her counter 
inquiry. 

“Because you're altogether too ador- 


| able,”’ he proclaimed, lifting one hand from 


the wheel. 

He had been indifferent to her at first, 
but she knew now, even before his next 
movement, that he was going to kiss her. 
It was an aérial and oblique and unsatis- 
factory kiss, snatched on the wing, but it 
prompted him to pat her knee with fra- 
ternal approval. Her eye, resting on the 
dashboard stippled with burnished metal, 
harvested from that prospect an impres- 
sion of richness, of richness touched with 
power. And she found it hard to reprove 
him. 

“You must never do that again,’ she 
said as she lifted her eyes and studied his 
face. He merely laughed at her solemnity. 

“All right,”’ he agreed. ‘ You've got to 
believe in me if we're going to play around 
together.”’ 

‘I'd have to,”’ she quietly asserted. And 
that sobered him. But only for a minute 
or two. 

“Some night soon,” he proclaimed, 
“we're going to take this old bus and run 
I know a quiet little 
place out there where we can have a grouse 
dinner and dance and motor in by moon- 
light. No, don’t put on that startled-gazelle 
look! It’s a perfectly respectable place, 
patronized by perfectly respectable people. 
You'll be sitting next to some of the best- 
known names in this sedate old city of 
ours. And you'll love it.” 

He did not wait for an answer as he 


| swerved into the carriage entrance of the 


Astor. He didn’t even seem to expect one. 

“So long,” he said with his habitual 
lounging carelessness. “I’m going to drop 
in at Haydon’s, remember, in a day or two.”’ 

Hazel did not answer him, for as they 
drew up at the curb she caught sight of 
Donn Weaver's disconsolate figure walking 
slowly eastward toward the Broadway 
corner. And Donn’s startled eyes were on 
her as she stepped down from the running 
board of the rakish-looking roadster. She 
ran after him, with a perfunctory backward 
wave of the hand to the man at the wheel. 
She even smiled contritely as she detected 
a faint note of hostility on the younger 
man's face. 

“Oh, Donn, I’m late,” she admitted with 
a childlike clutch at his coat sleeve. 

“Only fifty-five minutes!” was Donn’s 
grim rejoinder. His face was equally grim 
as he stared after the departing roadster. 
‘*Who’s that?’’ he demanded. 

*That’s Gibbie Thornhill, who was kind 
enough to give me a lift up from Washing- 
ton Square.” 

‘““‘What were you doing in Washington 
Square?”’ 

That, Hazel remembered, was the trouble 
in trying to have more friends than one 
There was an unreasoning and appropria- 
tive sort of selfishness about men, a selfish- 
ness that left one friendship always threat- 
ening to neutralize the other. And Hazel’s 
first impulse, displeased as she stvod at the 
proprietary note in Donn’s voice, was to 
confront him with the disturbingly bald 
truth. Instead of that, however, she caught 
him by the arm and swung him half 
patiently and half imperiously about. 

“Look at me,” she commanded, with an 


| achieved tenderness in her eyes. ‘‘ Are you 


still angry with me? 

“What were you doing in Washington 
Square?” he repeated, his tone less granite- 
like, nevertheless, as he gazed down into 
the pools of stippled violet. 

“TI was taking an art lesson,” she ex- 
plained, doing her best to keep her little 
tumult of excitement under cover. “And 
I'm going to have more of them, every 
Sunday!” 

His face hardened again. 

“That means we can’t take in those Y 
lectures,” he morosely reminded her. 

“But don’t you see, Donn, how much 
more this will mean to me?”’ she asked as 
her narrowed eyes studied his face. ‘‘It 
may give me a chance to do something with 
my drawing.” 
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“T wish your drawing was at the bottom 
of the Hudson,” he said as he moved on 
again in response to her tug. “And what’s 
more, I can’t see you getting much good 
out of that Greenwich Village truck!” 

She studied him for the second time 

“Donn, you need a haircut,” she said 
with a restorative sort of irrelevance. 

But it wasn’t until she had relinked her 
arm through his and pressed closer to his 
side in the Broadway traffic that she de- 
tected ary softening of his eyes 


Iv 


AZEL during the ensuing weeks found 

an odd tide of excitement rising and 
eddying about her, crowding her day with 
movement and sending her bone-tired to 
bed in Mrs. Binner’s sulphur-colored 
third-floor front. She also found herself 
immersed in an equally odd shifting of 
values. She felt as she grew less timid in 
her contact with others and more sophisti- 
cated in all matters of apparel that she 
was slowly becoming citified. She watched 
and recorded and frugally extended her 
little urbanized treasury of wisdom. She 
became more penurious and at thesame 
time more prodigal, taking discreet advan 
tage of the department store’s 20 per cent 
discount to its clerks and curbing her appe 
tite for food to indulge a new-found appetite 
for clothes. Even her earlier distaste for 
the tarnished magnificence which she doled 
out to the casual bargain seeker seemed to 
pass away, and she became less intolerant 
of the intimacies of the ever-talkative 
Pinkie, who had astutely remarked Donn 
Weaver's hovering about the doorway at 
closing time, one day, and Car! Garretson’s 
explorative visit to the Haydon basement 
the next day. 

“Keep ‘em danglin’, dearie,"” was 
Pinkie’s prompt advice. ‘You've gotta 
let *em pet you a little, I’d also add, or you 
don’t get a look in. Watch your step, but 
don’t go slow. For times is changed, birdie, 
since grandmaw swooned when grandpaw 
kissed her on the lace mitten. They’ve got 
things speeded up since them stagecoach 
days, and if you want to step with the 
procession you've gotta acquire a twin-six 
gait, And you're dead right, dearie, about 
not wastin’ time on the pikers. Go after 
the big game, and when you make your 
killin’ you’ve got something to carry you 
through to the next open season in spend- 
ers.” 

“IT could never be nice to a man,” as 
serted Hazel, “‘if I didn’t really care for him 
And even if I eared for him I'd see that he 
treated me with respect.” 

“You'll stow that hay-tosser stuff wher 
you get to be a little more of a real Noo 
Yawker,”’ contended the cynical Pinkie 
“You’re young yet, dearie, and you ain't 
wise to the ways of this big city. What we 
all want is a man, tied up and ready to take 
home. But men are so gun-shy in this 
vamp-ridden burg that you've sure gotta 
chloroform ‘em with something that’s 
stronger’n flattery before you can get the 
cuffs on ’em.” 

“But it’s not men I want,” protested 
the ruminative-eyed Miss Fifty-Sever 
“What I want is to get out of a bargain 
counter basement.” 

“Well, it’s men who'll get you out,” 
averred Pinkie. ‘“They’re the steppin’ 
stones, darn ’em, by which we rise to higher 
things. And you were the wise baby to 
eat crow with Mista Moysey this morning 
You've got him weakenin’. But as I know 
Sammy, it'll take a long season o’ remorse 
to make up for givin’ that rim cut to his 
dignity. And you played the right card, 
kid, when you pulled your timid-doe stuff 
on old man Haydon yesterday. You're the 
only skirt in this cellar who’s ever got ten 
minutes out o’ the boss’ busy day. And we 
sure lose nothin’ by havin’ a night line o1 
two set out for a haul!” 

Hazel resented that overfrank exposition 
of her aims. 

“I’m not asking for favors,’’ she con 
tended. ‘I want to play fair, if they'll only 
let me.” 

“But what’re you goin’ to give 'em, for 
value received?” inquired the cool-eyed 
Pinkie. 

“What do other girls give men who are 
nice to them?’’ demanded Miss Fifty- 
Seven. 

“Here’s a sugar baby who looks as 
though he knew something about that,” 
remarked Pinkie, with a glance down the 
aisle. ‘Ask him.” 

Hazel looked up, to see Gibbie Thornhill 
bearing urbanely down on her. 

(Continued on Page 66 
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What are “Values”, in Hotel 


A very good reason why some hotels are busy and others are not, is 
that some hotels give better values than others. 

Better values, in hotels, are matters of better service, or better 
“merchandise” (rooms, equipment, location, etc.), or better policies, or 
some combination of those things. 

The Statler-operated hotels are busy hotels simply and solely 
because they give better values in ALL those regards. 


The Values You Get in These Hotels: 


Better Equipment Better Policies Better Service — Guaranteed 
every—room in these hotels has a private hese hotels are operated on police f fairne Though humanl ndered service the t diff 
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Every room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 
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BIG, sure-firing, long-lived, gas-tight plug that you can 

always pin your faith to. 
new non-clay chemical composition (not porcelain) of remark- 
able strength and insulating properties. 
Its electrodes are genuine nickel steel—their flat crescent 
shape insures big, ribbon-shaped sparks that fire every atom 
of fuel and develop maximum power. It’s a QUALITY 
plug throughout—designed right, built with the utmost care 
—the Bosch answer to all spark plug troubles! 


Get genuine Bosch Plugs—they’re RED and have the Bosch 


Trade Mark on the insulator. If you cannot buy Bosch Plugs 
at a nearby dealer’s, write us giving name and year of your 
car. No money required—just pay the postman on delivery. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 


Main Office and Works: Springfield, Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
FOR DEALERS: Certain territories are open for those who can qualify as Official Bosch 
Dealers and sell the Bosch Long Line of automotive necessities. Write nearest Bosch Branch. 


Regular sizes 12° FORD size 75% 


Branches 


Its insulator is Ambosite, a | 
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(Continued from Page 64) 

“Brigand!” he muttered as Miss Fifty- 
Seven suggested the expediency of a pur- 
chase. But she liked the look in his eyes. 

“How about running up to the Clairmont 
for dinner tonight?”’’ he asked after buying 
amass of hand-embroidered French under- 
wear in which he betrayed scant interest. 

“T’d love to,” said Hazel, oblivious of 
Pinkie’s reproving eye. 

Yet during that drive up to the Clair- 
mont and during that dinner she was con 
scious of a disturbing new element in the 
situation. It was something that left her 
thoughtful at the touch of his fingers 
against her flesh, at the half-humorous look 
of hunger in his eyes. 

“‘Let’s drop in and look over my apart- 
ment,” he suggested after the run down 

tiverside Drive. And she knew then 
that the vague menace was disclosing itself. 

“Thank you,” she coolly retorted, “but 
this isn’t that kind of a party.” 

He laughed, apparently without resent- 
ment. “Little igloo!’’ he murmured, dis- 
turbing her more than ever by the lightness 
with which he had taken her rebuff. ‘Then 
where do you want to go?” 

“T want to go home,” she proclaimed, 
puzzled by the heaviness about her heart. 

And Thornhill took her home, with a 
tenderness quite new to him, finding her 
more desirable because she had been denied 
him. He even showed small concern over 
the shabbiness of the district into which she 
had so valorously piloted him 

‘We're going to be friends, good friends,” 
he proclaimed with unexpected solemnity 
as he shook hands with her And to do 
that we’ve got to believe in each other.” 

Yet it was of Bob Gulick she thought 
most as another Sunday drew near. He 
was companionable and he was without that 
tingling sense of peril which could give 
deeper meanings to casual words and move- 
ments. She could console herself, too, with 
the thought that she was giving Gulick 
something in return for his friendship. 
And her uel r was high as she once more 
arrayed herself in his coat of mail and 
helmet and mounted the model throne. 

“Gibbie Thornhill tells me,’’ said Gulick 
as he worked, ‘‘that you've been dining 
with him. How do you like him?” 

‘*He seems very nice,’ was Hazel’s non- 
committal reply. 

“Yes, that’s the dangerous part of it,” 
asserted Gulick, still bent over his palette. 
“You understand, of course, that he’s a 
married man?” 

Hazel’s heart tightened. It even took an 
effort to hide the sudden sense of betrayal 
that possessed her. Life, after all, had so 
many roads that led nowhere. 

‘He never mentioned his wife,”’ said the 
stricken-eyed girl on the model throne. 

“He wouldn't,” was Gulick’s rather 
grim retort. 

You don’t like him,” 
on the defensive 

“It’s more that I don’t want you to,” 
asserted the man at the easel. ‘‘As I’ve 
told you before, you're a trifle different 
from the rest.” 

“How am I different?” she asked. 

“You've got judgment,”’ he disappointed 
her by saying. 

‘Then you'd advise me not to motor - 
to Westbury with Gibbie Thornhill?” she 
asked in a spirit of retaliation. 

“That’s for you to decide,’’ was all he 
would admit. Then he remained silent for 
a minute or two. “By the way, what do 
they pay you at Haydon’s?”’ 

“Eighteen dollars a week,” 
Hazel. ‘“‘Why?” 

“Can you get along on that?”’ he imper- 
sonally inquired. 

“Why?” repeated the girl. 

“Because I can nail down a jobber’s 
order for hand-painted place cards at six 
dollars a dozen. They'd have to be humor- 
ous and original in design, of course, though 
they could be duplicated in every series of 
fifty. I thought, from what I saw of your 
line work, you'd possibly like to tackle a 
thing like that. Would you?” 

‘d love to!”’ she cried. And the weight 
was already gone from her heart. 

“A girl needs clothes and things,”’ said 
Gulick with a vague gesture. ‘“‘You could 
almost double your store money if you 
really worked. Is the room where you live 
big enough for that sort of thing?” 

Hazel shook her head. 

“‘Tt’s a cubby-hole of a third-floor bed- 
room,”’ she dolorously admitted. 

‘Then I could spare you a corner of this 
workroom of mine,”’ he casually announced. 
“T’ll dig out some water colors and let you 


proclaimed Hazel, 


admitted 
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have that table there. And I suppose I’d 
better have another pass key cut, for there'll 
be plenty of evenings when I’m not around.’ 

‘Then it wouldn’t be so nice,’’ she 
promptly and significantly asserted. 

“Save that for Gibbie Thornhill,” was 
his brusque retort. ‘This is a business 
arrangement and if you’re going to enter 
into it you’ve got to do it in a business 

way.” 

Her color deepened. “T’ll try not to 
disappoint you,”’ she said in a voice so con- 
strained that he looked sharply up at her. 

“Don’t imagine I’m not human,” he 
broke out. He was pacing the floor by this 
time. ‘I’m no better than the rest of them. 
Only I’m a little more cowardly.” 

She liked him for that speec h, and she let 
him know it. 

“I'd trust you anywhere,” she said with 
her sober young eyes on his. And it was his 
turn to color a little. 

“Would you now?” he said, half in 
mockery. He flung down his brushes 
‘Then let’s go up to the Byzantium Roof 
and have dinner and dance. I'm tired of 
trying to get Joan to look exalted today.” 

Hazel e njoye od her evening on the Byzar 
tium Roof. She enjoyed the dinner whic h 

Gulick so adroitly ordered. She enjoyed 
the music and the thought of being in the 
midst of people who looked important. 
But most of all she enjoyed the dancing. 
Gulick saw, from the first, that she danced 
for the sheer love of dancing, lightly and 
indefatigably, with little personal thought 
of her partner as she floated through meas- 
ure after measure. Her cheeks flushed and 
her eyes brightened with excitement. She 
was eager to know the name of the pearl- 
draped actress who came in late. She was 
equally interested in the claret-cheeked 
elderly gentleman accompanying the tired- 
eyed star, who looked young only at a 
distance. 

‘That’s Luther Swett, the Wall Street 
banker,’’ explained Gulick in answer to her 
question. ‘*‘He’d give ten millions, I sup- 
pose, to be ten years younger.” 

‘*He’s bowing to you,’’ Hazel murmured 
in a voice that made Gulick laugh. 

‘The old beggar’s doing more,’’ muttered 
her companion, He's coming over here. 
So you’ve got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're going to dance with him or 
not.” 

““Why shouldn't I?” she asked, remem- 
bering the casual reference to millions. 

“Well, you've been warned,’’ murmured 
Gulick, who turned to shake hands with 
the newcomer. 

That newcomer reminded Hazel of a 
rubicund and blithe-mannered old robin, 
with a small shrewd eye in a massive face 
not without power. He impressed her, as 
he led her triumphantly out to the dancing 
floor, as urbane and fatherly and just a 
little ridiculous in his pretenses toward a 
youth so regretfully lost. Yet he danced 
amazingly well for a man of his girth, and 
his partner was not unconscious of the eyes 
bent upon her as they fox-trotted up and 
down the polished floor. This was different, 
she remembered, from refolding shopworn 
crépe de chine on a basement counter. And 
it was catching at the glamour of life to 
have a Wall Street millionaire tell you that 
you danced like a wave of the sea, whatever 
that might mean. 

‘We all deserve a bit of sparkling bur- 
gundy after that,’’ proclaimed her mellow- 
eyed pi artner ““Come on, Verlyna and 
Gulick; we're going to wet our whistles.” 

The burgundy, served in coffee cups, gave 
Hazel odd tingles in her finger tips. But it 
was even more intoxicating to find herself 
sitting across the table from Verlyna Cha- 
rette, whose name flowered nightly over 
Broadway in framed electric bulbs. When 
Gulick explained that Miss Lerner was a 
bit of an artist he borrowed a pencil from 
the waiter and had her do a thumb-nail 
sketch of the star, which Luther Swett in- 
spected with pursed-up lips and passed 
smilingly on to Miss Charette, who insisted 
on keeping it and proclaiming its maker a 
wonder. It was not until Hazel had danced 
the third time with Luther Swett that 
Gulick announced he was tired and that it 
was time to trot along. 

“This is something that ought to happen 
quite often,” averred Swett, with his au- 
tumnal smile directed toward the wide- 
eyed Hazel. “And how about a highball in 
my digs before Jansen runs you all home in 
the car?” 

But Gulick shook his head. 

“T’'ve got to shepherd this youngster 
back to the nursery,”’ explained the artist, 

Continued on Page 68 
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The Six Sedan for Seven 


No single Nash model has done more to crystallize the 
conviction that Nash body craftsmanship is as rare and 
fine a thing as the best the Old World has to offer than 
this Sedan for seven. 


I 


nat 


The pure and classic symmetry of its long, low design 
saves its largeness from the slightest hint of bulkiness. 


a 
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' A full 127-inch wheelbase, with every inch expertly cal- 
i culated to promote’ your comfort, provides each passen- 
‘ ger with a freedom as to seat space and leg room that 
measurably erhances the pleasure of motoring. 
) : And Nash has overlooked no feature or fitting that might 
, § enrich the attractiveness and convenience of the beauti- 


— s 


fully appointed interior. 


Features and Appointments of Six Sedan for Seven—127-inch wheelbase; distinctive body de- 
sign; lustrous Nash Blue in color; clear-vision windshield, slanted smartly; vanity and smoking sets, 
of flush type; kick plates; two auxiliary seats upholstered heavily, with generous number of coiled 
springs in seat, following construction of front and rear seats; low-sweeping fenders; high grade, jeweled 
clock; automatic windshield wiper; rear-vision mirror; rubber-filled running boards; heater; flower 
vase; reading lights and dome light; select quality platinum finish hardware; robe rail; arm rests; 


silk curtains; improved acceleration, smoothness, and power 


FOURS The Nash Motors Company, Aenosha, Wis. SIXES 





Equip Your Ford for 
Rough Roads @ 
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DUPLEX 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


Duplex Shackle 
patented) works perfectl 
with Ford spring 


$24 per set of 4 


d Ford car needs Duplex to take it 
< be umpy! vas There's lots of com 
fort in Duplex and they actually save your car 
Duplex ya wb shocks and 


cause snub 


rebound 


Work on 
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Check and ease the vicious up-throw. Soften 
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Don’t Cuss Your “Missing” Ford 


Red 


Star 
Timer 
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Vinest 
Materials and 
Workmanship 
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New Fibre-ended, 


Lool-stee! roller 


prevent side play 


Tool-steel Roller 
fibre ends 
These exclusive Red Star 
wear on both race 
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wears eve nly 
features prevent premature 
and roller and add thousands of mile 
life of Red 

The stuff is thers 
Red 
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sed on Ford cars, trucks and 
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\) White Stripe 
, Cord Fan Belt 


For Hard Service in Ford 
Cars and Trucks 
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N adjustment 
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ecilly for Ford motor 
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Continued from Page 66 
lightly enough. But Hazel could see 
his eyes were solemn 
‘Then give me a ring, either of you, 
when you're bored,” said the blithe-spirited 
old robin as he held Hazel’s hand unneces- 

arily 

“He's oath r a dear, isn’t he?” pro- 
tested the happy-eyed girl as Gulick fol- 
lowed her out to the clean coolness of the 
street 

‘He’s a devastating old satyr, 
retorted with unexpected narnae ry. 
I'm sorry it happened.” 

“Sorry what happened?” she asked 

slipped a hand through his arm 

‘That that old scalp hunter should be 
interested in you.” 

Hazel walked silent 
eral minute 

“Don't you think I’m able to take 

yself?”’ she finally demanded. 

Gulick apparently found that question 
no easy one to answer. 

‘It all depends on what you mean by 
taking care of yourself,’’ he explained. 
“Some girls seem to take care of themselves 
too carefully, if you get what I’m driving at. 
They want protection, but they have to 
pay so much for it, sometimes, that there’s 
nothing much left to protect. They want 
splendid settings for their pinched little 
drama of pleasure, and to get that they 
lose the only splendid thing life’s given 
them.” 

She walked on, 
pronouncement. 


that 


Gulick 
“And 


beside him for sev- 


care 
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“What kind of a man is Cap’n Sandifer 
he queried. 

“Him? Well, I an’ he is awful good 
frien’s, but when it comes to cullud fellers 
fum New Yaw k he’s pizen mean.” 

“How come?” 

“He ‘lows they is uppity. They ain't 
nothin’ which pleases him better than to 
’sterminate one befo’ breakfas’ ev’y maw- 
nin’. Was I you, I woul’n’t go foolin’ roun’ 
much where he is at.” 

Kenneth resolved that he would adopt 
that particular bit of advice. The porter 
ing business appeared to assume new twists 
with the passing of each moment. Kenneth 
was already doubtful 

During the half hour immediately prior 
to their departure from New York, Epic 
saw to it that Mr, Sprigg was kept contin- 
ually busy and unrelievedly unhappy. As 
for himself, he was having a most noble 
time. All the work which was to be done 
Kenneth was doing, and when that gave 
out Epic invented new tasks. Nor did 
Kenneth contemplate balking; Mr. Peters 
was a most impressive personage and Ken- 
nech was afraid to incur his wrath. And 
finally the air was given its final test, the 
A-a-a-all aboard! was called, and the big 
train pulled out. For want of something 
else, Epic set Mr. Sprigg to work cleaning 
up the vestibule, and then busied him with 
the task of polishing the nickelware in the 
smoking room. Through it all Epic hov 
ered near by, maintaining a running fire of 
comment on the rigors of a porter’s life and 
Kenneth’'s inetticiency. 

At Manhattan Transfer they dropped 
the huge electric engine which hauled them 
from New York and took on the mogul 
which was to carry them on to Washington 
They roared through Newark and settled 
to the run. Epic and Kenneth seated them- 
selves in the gleaming smoking room 

“Well,” announced Hop Sure, ‘“‘we 
started.” 

Kenneth sighed 
tired,”’ 

‘Tired? 
tired yet. Time 
you is gwine to be mos’ 

Mr. Sprigg shivered 

‘Well,”” he inquired at length 
next?” 

‘Nothin’ 
watch.” 

“Says which?” 

‘Keepin’ watch 
passengers while | sleeps 

It was on the tip of Mr. Sprigg’s tongue 
to protest, but he permitted the words to 
- unspoken. Perhaps, after all, he would 
be better off with his inquisitor asleep; at 
least Epic asleep could not invent further 
tortures. And so he sat bolt upright in his 
seat while Hop Sure quite deliberately made 
himself comfortable for the night. 
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“And do you think I’m that small and 
selfish?”’ she found the courage to ask. 

‘I think you’re young and impression- 
able,” he countered; ‘and I'd hate to see 
this city soil your freshness.” 

‘Isn’t that something that goes any- 
way?” she said with a self-defensive little 
laugh 

“Well, it doesn’t help any to have it too 
freely handled. It’s like those things you 
sell down in Haydon's basement. It gets 
soiled and shoddy and secondhand.” 

She withdrew her hand from his arm 

“But is that any worse,” she demanded, 
“than staying on the shelf?” 

“You never will,”” he evaded. He was 
able to laugh a little at the note of fierce- 
ness in her voice. 

““Why do you say that?”’ she 
the glamour gone from her day. 

‘Because you're so darned 
was his altogether satisfactory reply. And 
her heart lightened a little as he recap- 
tured her hand and thrust it in under his 
elbow 

They walked on in a companionable si- 
lence for several minutes 

‘It’s hard to know, isn’t it 
helps us in this muddle called life?”’ 
meditated aloud 

“Why do you say that?” asked Hazel as 
a small shiver of weariness went through her 
body. 

Her day, she remembered, 
long and busy one. 

“Well, take you and those Joan 
things of mine,’’ pursued the 
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side. “If it hadn’t been for you I’d never 
have done over my Joan at Domremy. I 
got you at just the right moment for that 
I captured you when you still had that 
look of brooding wonder in your eyes.” 
“And do you think I've lost that?”’ de- 
manded the girl. 
“Why shouldn’t you?” he countered. 
“We al! do, in the battle of life. But you 
got something in its place, something more 
resolute. That’s what I tried to get in Joan 
at Orléans. And now that’s off the skids 
I want to tackle my Joan at Rheims 
That'll be Joan the conqueror, standing 
with her banner beside Charles, when 
everything seems to be going her way.” 
‘Is that the last one?”’ asked Hazel 
“No, of course not,”’ was Gulick’s an 
swer. ‘The last one’s got to Joan at 
Rouen, when she feels that her king and 
her God have forsaken her. The glory has 
gone and they are getting ready to burn 
her at the stake. But I don’t see how 
you're going to help me much with that 
picture.” 
“Why not?” she asked, wondering 
little at the wintriness of his laugh 
“Because you're dog-goned tri 
umphant just at present,”’ he said with ar 
effort at flippancy. “For that, my dear, I'd 
have to get you when somebody's just 
kicked your apple cart over!” 
Her laugh was short a self-defensive 
“TI don’t intend to have that happen,” 
she announced as she reached for her 
latchkey. 


too 
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At North Philadelphia and West Phila- 
delphia the train paused briefly, and then 
at Wilmington and Baltimore. Between 
stations, however, Mr. Peters snored with 
vast enthusiasm while the student porter 
stared uncertainly into the night. 

Mr. Sprigg felt as though he had em- 
barked upon an enterprise which was fraught 
with danger and uncertainty. His sensa- 
tions were not dissimilar to those of the 
housefly which finds itself enmeshed in the 
silky strands of a spider’s home. All in all, 
Mr. Sprigg was obsessed by two keen re 
grets: The first was that he had ever 
allowed ambition to snare him into the por 
tering profession: the second, that he had 
attempted to discomftit Mr. Peters on that 
gala night some twe months when 
the porter, sans uniform, had strayed into 
a certain dusky cabaret on One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Street. 

The cold gray finger of dawn punctured 
the horizon beyond the eastern 
Maryland as they left Baltimore and roared 
into the home stretch of their Washington 
journey. Mr. Sprigg ached in every joint 
and he yearned for their arrival at the na 
tion’s capital, that he might quaff long and 
steaming drafts of coffee. For two hours 
he had contemplated that coffee, until the 
very word had become a shibboleth to him 
But when they did reach Washington he 
found that he had figured without his host 

The car was switched into the yards; pas 
sengers, taking advantage of a four-hour 
layover, streamed from the car and disap- 
peared into the vast recesses of the Union 
Station. Hop Sure summoned Mr. Sprigg 
into the car and directed that he make up 
the berths. 

*B-but, 
student porter, “* 


since, 


shore of 


Mistuh Peters,’’ protested the 
I ain’t had no breakfast.” 

“Breakfast?” Epic arched his eyebrows 
in cleverly simulated surprise. ‘Why shuah! 
If you aims to '‘commodate yo'se’f to the 
porterin’ business you has got to learn 
quick how to git along 'thout no breakfas’, 
an’ also lunch an’ dinner. Sometimes you 
makes a whole thutty-six-hour run 'thout 
ever gittin’ no eatments a-tall!”’ 

He moved off. Kenneth gazed 
after him. 

“Where you goin’, Mistuh Peters?” 

*‘Me?” answered the veteran porter 
‘Ise gwine into the lunch room an’ eat me 
fo’ eggs, a big ham steak, some hot cakes 
an’ country sausage, a half a orange an’ 
about th’ee cups of coffee. An’ when I 
comes back I aims to inspec’ yo’ work. 
Now git busy-an’ don’t forget all I has 
told you a 

Kenneth groaned as he groped his way 
into the car. That ham steak had been the 
final touch; he felt weak and depressed and 
unutterably hungry. He moved mournfully 
into the car and stared in horror at the di- 
sheveled interior— berths in various stages 


sadly 


of disarray, open suitcases, scraps of paper, 
magazines, orange peelings, bits of candy 
boxes. The twins were filling the car with 
amazingly strident outcries, and at the 
parent’s request Kenneth tended one of 
them while the young mother looked after 
the other 

And scarcely had he rid himself of the 
nursing job and turned his attention to the 
nearest berth when Captain Sandifer came 
through He frowned with dark disap 
proval upon the disorder 

“What's the matter here, 
isn’t this car made up?” 

Kenneth was frightened 
I ain’t hahdly gotten to it yet 

Sandifer snorted. 

‘Haven't gotten to it 
have finished before this.”’ 

‘Y-yassuh, but I was 

**Never mind excuses. Get busy 

Kenneth got He labored as he had 
never labored before, but with the ache for 
coffee and ham steak still the paramount 
sensation of his body, his fingers were all 
thumbs and they loaned themselves with 
ill grace to the unaccustomed tasks; nor 
did the student porter dare makeshift 
methods; he was well aware that the in 
spection of the well-fed Epic Peters would 
be rigid and merciless; wherefore each sep 
arate berth was given scrupulous attention, 
and when all but two had been finished Mr 
Peters strolled into the car and stood in the 
aisle critically surveying the clumsy but 
earnest work of the light-complexioned 
young person who had so confounded him 
one night a few months back 

The work became increasingly difficult 
under the severe eye of the veteran porter. 
Nor did Epic’s low-toned soliloquy nut 
Kenneth any more at ease. Mr. Peters 
stood in the aisle, arms akimbo, and spoke 
to no one in particular. 

eee what’s happe nin’ 
Useter be that bacon an 
was the ‘eadeet thing I was of, but seems 
like lately that has been broilin’ the 
ham steaks so good I cain’t hahdly git the 
bacon habit no mo’. Reckon that ain't 
unnachel, though; a big slice of sizzlin’ 
ham steak with lots of gravy is kind of ap- 
petizin’, ‘specially does you git the eggs 
an’ the ham steak bofe. An’ them biscuits, 
an’ coffee -mm-mmm! An’ hot cakes an’ 
country sausage don’t never hurt no 
breakfas’ none neither. Looka heah, boy! 
What you starin’ at me fo’? Git you about 
yo’ job.” 

Kenneth at length completed his berth 
work and shuffled sadly into the smoking 
room, where he recoiled from the disorder 
which greeted his tired eyes— water on the 
floor, towels, bits of soap, newspapers, ci- 
gars and cigarettes—-more than slightly 
used; discarded razor blades. It was with 

Continued on Page 71 
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was Plough Monday, when tarme: 
lads held festival; Collop Monday, 
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Mace Monday, 
feasts of bacon and beans; Black 
Monday, Fat Monday, Bloody 


\NIlonday, and many more. 
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Finally, here in America, there 
was ‘Blue Monday,” observed by 
women every week—not with feasts 
and merryvmaking, but with fati 


guing toil, with tiring rubbing and 


S¢ rubbing and litting kor “Blue 
Nlonday’’ was washday. 
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Continued from Page 68) 
difficulty that Mr. Sprigg conscripted suffi- 
cient energy to undertake the colossal task 
of putting the room to rights. 

But at length he was finished. Praying 
now that he would be permitted to forage 
for food, he staggered into the body of the 
car, and there an additional horror smote 
him hip and thigh. At the far end of the 
car stood the lean and lanky figure of Epic 
Peters and between him and Mr. Sprigg 
was stern and silent reproof in the form of 
a half dozen sections, recently made up by 
Kenneth, which had been flung open by the 
inspecting porter. 

Epic swung down the car and informed 
Mr. Sprigg what he thought of him. ‘Why, 
dawg-gone yo’ hide, cullud boy, you ain’t 
even got the beginnin’s of the learnin’ of 
how to make up acar! Lookit them berths 
the way you done ’em; just look! They 
ain't ary single one of ’em right. Now fix 
‘em up as they should ought to be fixed.’ 

“But, Mistuh — 

“Don’t but me. Git busy.””. And th en, 
as an a fterthought, ‘Ain't you cravin’ to 
learn the porterin’ business? 

Weary in body and well-nigh broken in 
spirit, Mr. Kenneth Sprigg bent to his task, 
and as he worked he marveled again over 
the night on One Hundred and Thirty 
fifth Street when he had made merry at the 
expense of Mr. Epic Peters. It was incon 
ceivable in the light of the present situa- 
tion. Mr. Sprigg could not believe that the 
awkward, embarrassed visitor to The Twin- 
kling Star was the same man who now was 
master of all he surveyed-—all, at the mo- 
ment, being Mr. Kenneth Sprigg. 

At 9:30 Hop Sure conducted his final 
inspection and pronounced the work ade 
quate. ‘‘Of course it’s rotten,”’ he amended, 
‘but I reckon it’s about all I could espect 
fum you.” 

Mr. Sprigg then went in search of food 
He found it, and partook without stint. As 
the second cup of coffee steamed from the 
outside world into Mr. Sprigg’s interior the 
cosmos brightened and Mr. Sprigg began 
to believe that, after all, life wasn’t so very 
terrible. When all was said and done he had 
wrought havoc with Epic’s dignity that 
night in the cabaret; and, too, the portering 
profession was worth a struggle. He fairly 
swaggered back to the Pullman, almost con 
vinced once again that he with his New 
York upbringing was infinitely superior to 
any Birmingham negro. 

Epic saw him coming and Epic knew the 
signs. The eyes of the star porter narrowed 
slightly and Mr. Peters grimly determined 
that his job would be better done before the 
day reached its end. 

**‘Nawth of Washin’ton,” reflected Hop 
Sure, “‘is where Kenneth Sprigg belongs at 
But ten minutes after us leaves this tow! 
we gits to Virgin ia—an’ Virginia is South 
A sardonic grin played briefly about the 
lips of Mr. Peters. The South was his home; 
it knew him and he knew it. And memory 
of his first meeting with Mr. Sprigg still 
rankled. 

Pre¢ isely at eleven o'clock 
out of the Washington Union Station, 
rolled smoothly along the banks of the 
Potomac and then crossed into Alexandria. 
In that brief seventeen minutes of time the 
entire aspect of the country had altered; 
perhaps the most abrupt scenery change in 
all the United States. Seventeen minutes 
before, they had been in the heart of a hus- 
tling, bustling Northern city; now they 
were in a town which was of the Old 
South—red-brick residences built flush with 
the sidewalks, quiet streets, gently swaying 
and the n the rolling Virginia cour 
tryside, as different from the fields of Mary 
land as wine is different from water. 

The twins demanded attention and Ker 
neth was pressed into service. He helped 
unwillingly and when the job was ended 
Hop Sure took him to task. 

‘That was rotten,” anathematized Epic. 
“Don’t you even know what tact is?” 

Kenneth shook his head uncertainly. 
“‘Nossuh, Mistuh Peters what is it?”’ 

‘Tact,’ explained Epic, “is something 
that when you ain’t got it, ev’ybody knows 
you ain’t; an’ when you has get it, nobody 


they pulled 


trees, 


notices. 
Mr. 
agreed. 


Sprigg nodded “Y-yassuh,”” he 

““T reckon I must ain’t.” 

The big train settled down for its run 
through the Virginia valley The cars 
clanked and rattled as they sped along; the 
passengers reconciled themselves to a long 
and tedious day. Mr. Peters and Mr. 
Sprigg seated themselves side by side in 
Section Nine, which was temporarily va- 


cant. Mr. Peters was not at all satisfied; he 
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had hazed Mr. Sprigg with every device 
known to the profession; work had been 
done and redone by the aude nt porter; all 
tips collected had gone into the capacious 
pockets of Epic’s pants; Mr. Sprigg had 
been caused to suffer agony of spirit and 
emptiness of tummy; but Kenneth was 
still entirely too unbroken to suit the deli 
cate fancy of Hop Sure 

Epic Peters possessed other enemies. In 
Mr. Peters they found a worthy and gen 
erous opponent. But whether they had tri- 
umphed over Hop Sure or whether his 
standard had been borne to victory over 
them, no one of them had ever robbed him 
of his priceless dignity. It was that unfor 
givable sin which Kenneth Sprigg had 
committed; done it without rime or reason, 
actuated by unadulterated cussedness. 

W herefore Mr. Peters operated with mal 

» prepense; it was his purpose so to crush 
ret break the spirit of Mr. Sprigg as to ren- 
der that gentleman’s tongue entirely hors 
de combat before reaching Birmingham, lest 
the story of The Twinkling Star should leak 
out and make Epic ridiculous in the eyes of 
the Eighteenth Street élite. 

Thus far Epic had not been signally suc- 
cessful. He had seen Kenneth suffer and 
squirm, but he well knew that the active 
flame of enmity still smoldered, awaiting 
its opportunity to flare openly. Hop Sure’s 
lips compressed into a straight line; the 
battle with Mr. Sprigg had not been of his 
own seeking, but since Kenneth had started 
something, Mr. Peters was quite deter 
mined to see that something through to a 
conclusive finish. 

He racked his brain to devise new meth- 
ods of torture. Kenneth bore each jnsult 
and indignity with a placid fortitude which 
enraged Epic. And finally he bethought 
himself of the handsome black leather suit 
case which Captain Sandifer had intrusted 
to him; the suitcase which was to be taken 
to Mrs. Sandifer as an anniversary present. 

At half past two in the afternoon the 
train rolled out from under the long train 
shed at Charlottesville, Virginia. Epic, his 
plan matured, dispatched Kenneth to the 
dining car for a packet of cigarettes. And 
immediately after Mr. Sprigg disappeared 
Epic got busy. He hurried to the linen 
closet and took therefrom Captain Sandi- 
fer’s black suitcase. This he carried to Sec- 
tion Seven. Under one of the seats of that 
section was a suitcase, and Epic placed Cap- 
tain Sandifer’s under the other. When Ken- 
neth returned to the car with the cigarettes 
Epic was lolling back comfortably, gazing 
innocently from the window, and from his 
expression of contentment Mr. Sprigg 
gathered no hint of the misery in store. 

It was a trifle more than a half hour later, 
as they were hurtling disdainfully by Rock 
fish, that Epic turned casually toward the 
man at his ge 

“Well,” he asked, ‘how 
terin’ business like you?” 

Kenneth was willing 

Be retty good.” 

“Ain't findin’ it 
pected?” 

**Nossuh I reckon 
don’t come easy.” 

Epic was visibly annoyed 
had expected all this, had he? 

“This ain’t such a hahd trip anyway,” 
volunteered the eight-year service man 
“Sometimes it’s awful. But us has got a 
mean conductor along this time. Honest, 
I'd ruther have a job nursing a dozen 
pythoons in a circus than runnin’ with 
Cap’n » once he gits peeved.” 


does the por 


to be agreeable. 


hahder thar 


nothin’ wuth while 


So Kenneth 


Sandifer, 

“Yassuh—reckon so But he ain’t 
seemed so awful peeved.” 

“Not yet! But if’n he ever did git 
Oh, sweet sufferin’ tripe! An’ if there’s one 
thing which is don’t-liked by that man, it’s 
a cullud boy fum the Nawth. He’s so mean 
when he gits goin’ with Nawthern cullud 
boys that if he happened to have enough 
appetite he’d eat each mawnin’ fo’ 
breakfas’ ‘thout salt n’r neither pepper. 
Yassuh, Mistuh Sprigg, was I you | sut 
tinly would go out of way to keep 
Cap’n Sandifer fum git * peeved at me, 
That is, to cash in on yo’ 
life benefrits.’ 

Kenneth was’ill at ease. He knew in 
stinctively that he was not popular with 
the Pullman conductor, and Epic’ 
ances did not cheer him overmuch 

“T ain’t doin’ nothin’ to git him mad, 
wir. 

“Nothin’ ‘cept bein’ wuthless.” Epic 
paused, and then, in a matter-of-fact 
voice, ‘‘ You is keepin’ yo’ eye on that suit 
case of hisn, ain’t you?” 

“Which suitcase?” 
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“Which suitcase? Well, will you listen 
at that? I reckon you has plumb forgot 
the suitcase he brung with him to the train 
las’ night an’ said was for his weddin’s 
anniversary present. I reckon you 
dumb you don’t remember that, huh?” 

Kenneth nodded slowly 

““Yeah—I does kind of recall 
been so busy. It’s in the linen 
right.” 

“Yeh? Is you shuah?” 

“Suttinly. How could it git to be else 
whe are?” 

“Is you askin’ me somethin’? How does 
anything come to git to be elsewheres? Pus- 
sonally I ain't got no int’rust in that suit- 
But I does say this— las’ time I sent 
you to the linen closet you forgot to lock 
it; an’ I ain’t promisin’ nothin’ to nobody 
‘bout nothin’ which was there.” 

Kenneth was not at all worried, but he 
decided to make assurance trebly sure 
Wherefore he and sauntered down the 
aisle of the car, bearing in his hand the 
bunch of keys which Epic loaned him. Mr 
Peters pretended to gaze from the window, 
but from the corner of his eye he closely 
watched the tableau. 

It was worth watching. Mr. Sprigg 
blithely opened the door of the tiny com- 
partment. Then he became rigid, his eyes 
seemed about to pop from his head and his 
jaw dropped slowly. With a visible effort 
1e pulled himself together and extended a 
probing hand. Then his head followed, and 
all that was visible to Mr. Peters’ sardonic 
stare was the nethermost portion of his 
anatomy. 

A few seconds later Mr Sprigg’s physiog 
nomy reappeared. His face was the color of 
ashes, and his lip was quivering. He locked 
the door, braced himself against the parti 
tion and staggered in the general direction 
of Mr. Peters. 

Limply Kenneth flopped into the seat 
beside Epic. The keys clanked onto the seat 
from nerveless fingers Mr. Sprigg was 
breathing audibly Epic distinguished the 
horrified words “Oh! ~~ a 

He turned a mildly quiring 
“Says which?” 

Silence, broken only by the drumming of 
the cars and a triple blast from the brazen 
throat of the locomotive as the train 
rounded a curve. Mr. Peters gazed calmly 
upon locomotive, regarding with ap 
proval the manner in which the steam 
feathered from the whistle. Then came the 
voice of Mr. Sprigg, freighted with terror 

“It’s gone!” 

“Huh?” 

“It has.” 

“Which has what?” 

‘The suitcase.” 

Epic frowned 
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neth, but they don’t mean nothin’ 
yo’se’f, boy - 
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“But folks don’t shoot one another now- 
adays, Mistuh Peters.” 

“Tha’s what you says. Trouble with 
you, Useless, is that you ain’t never lived 
in the South. Up Nawth it’s diff’ent, which 


| is how come you di’n’t die real sudden that 
| night in the cabaret. Does somethin’ hap- 
| pen to a gemmun in the South, all he does 


is to telephone the undertaker fo’ latest 
prices on caskets an’ pay up his back dues 
in the buryin’ sassiety. Tha’s all. After 
that he ain’t got nothin’ to do but wait. 
Pretty soon he furnishes a home fo’ some 
wanderin’ bullet.” 

Kenneth Sprigg gave thought to the hor- 
rible fate in store for him. He was con- 
vinced that the portering business was no 
profession for him, and he knew also that 
despite certain obvious disadvantages, New 
York was the city in which he most desired 
to live. But he was far from New York 
and getting farther every minute. In fact, 
his situation was even more than embar- 
rassing; here he was, imprisoned on a 
swiftly moving train with the death-dealing 
conductor and a merciless porter. Cold 
beads of perspiration stood out on the yel- 
low forehead and Mr. Sprigg was quite cer- 
tain that the thumping of his heart was 
drowning out the roar of the wheels. 

How long he sat there he never knew; he 
had settled into a state of horrified coma, 
from which he was aroused by the voice of 
Epic Peters. 

“Ain’t no use of yo’ dyin’ yet, Mistuh 
Sprigg. Us is just arrivin’ at Monroe an’ 
they is sev’al folks gittin’ off heah. Go 
he’p ’em with their baggage.” 

Kenneth Sprigg staggered to his feet. 
Mechanically he consulted his list. The 


| young mother and the twins were getting 
| off at Monroe, and so was the traveling 


man in Section One and the gentleman in 


| Section Seven. Kenneth swayed down the 
| aisle of the car and collected the baggage 
| of the departing passengers. 


Nor did he notice that among the suit- 
cases which he gathered was the handsome 
new one belonging to Captain Sandifer 
which Epic had hidden under one of the 
seats in Section Seven. 

Fortunately, too, for Mr. Peters’ peace 
of mind, that personage had forgotten that 
the man in Section Seven was alighting at 
Monroe; and he did not bother to inspect 
the bags which were piled in the vestibule. 

At five minutes after four o'clock the 
train stopped at Monroe; the three adult 
passengers and the twins departed. Epic 
remained in the car, letting Kenneth Sprigg 
attend to the platform duties. On the 
platform also was Captain Sandifer, and 
once, as Epic glanced through a car window 
he saw Kenneth regarding the Pullman con- 
ductor with anxious eyes. 

At 4:10 the All aboard! was shouted; the 
bell rang, steam hissed and the big train 
swung slowly ahead. Epic glanced casually 
from the window —and saw something. 

That something which he saw caused a 
cold hand of fear to tighten about his heart, 
for there was the handsome suitcase of 
Captain Sandifer perched on the station 
platform in solitary grandeur. And the 
train was moving. 

Hop Sure emitted a howl. This was 
carrying a joke entirely too far. It was all 
very well to terrify Kenneth Sprigg with 
the belief that Sandifer’s anniversary pres- 
ent was lost; but actually to lose it was a 
gray horse of another color. 

Epic leaped down the aisle like a wild 
man, wherefore he missed another little 
incident which had a very important bear- 
ing on the situation. This incident had to 
do with Captain Sandifer. For a half min- 
ute before starting time Sandifer had been 
eying that suspiciously new suitcase which 
departing passengers nad left behind. It 
seemed very familiar, and when eventually 
the train started to move and the suitcase 
had not been claimed, Captain Sandifer 
knew that the thing was his. 

A great and abiding indignation welled 
up in his conductorial bosom. From the 
hour of their departure from New York he 
had been cognizant of the hazing to which 
Kenneth Sprigg was being subjected, and 
thus far he had not interfered; that was a 
matter for the two porters te settle between 
themselves. But when that hazing attained 
the point where he —Captain Sandifer him- 
self—was the unwitting victim, it was en- 
tirely too much. 

Sandifer thought quickly. He knew por- 
ters, and was instantly and grimly deter- 
mined to punish Hop Sure for his laxness in 
permitting such a condition as this to arise. 
Sandifer seized the suitcase and swung 


_ aboard the train with it. Kenneth Sprigg 
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saw him and dodged into his car. Epic 
Peters was, at the moment, leaping down 
the aisle in the vain hope of rese uing the 
grip and catching the train again. Mean- 
while Sandifer dropped the suitcase in the 
adjoining vestibule and when Epic ap- 
peared, wild-eyed, on the platform, the 
Pullman conductor blocked his passage. 

Sandifer was smiling genially, but there 
was great anger in his heart. His eye trans- 
fixed the frightened Mr. Peters and he 
voiced a question. 

“‘What’s your hurry, Hop Sure? Where 
are you going?” 

Epic cast one glance at the flitting 
scenery and knew he was too late. He 
shrugged hopelessly. 

*“‘Ain’t in no hurry, cap’n, ‘cause I ain’t 
goin’ nowhere.” 

Sadly he turned away. This indeed was 
more than he had contemplated. No longer 
was Kenneth Sprigg the solitary victim. 
He, Epic Peters, had committed an act 
which boomeranged, and he knew well 
enough that Sandifer would hold him to a 
strict accountability. And so, quite reason- 
ably, his rancor turned against the student 
porter. Logically it was all Kenneth’s fault; 
if he had not ambitioned to become a Pull 
man porter the incident would not have 
occurred. Besides, it was Kenneth himself 
who had put the suitcase from the train. 

Epic found Mr. Sprigg seated in the car 
and plumped down beside him. 

““Good-by,” he said grimly. 

“Huh?” Kenneth was surprised. 
Bs Where you goin’ ay. 

“T ain’t goin’ nowheres. But you is.” 

“Where? 

“That depen’s,”’ retorted Hop Sure, ‘‘on 
what kin’ of a life you has led.” 

The grim nuance of Mr. Peters’ voice in- 
formed Kenneth Sprigg that this was no 
light and airy persiflage. He inquired for 
information—and received it. 

““An’ so,”’ finished a, “T has got a 
hunch that the minute Cap’n Sandifer 
learns how you went an’ lost his anniver- 
sary wife’s prese nt you is suddenly gwine 
to become ain’t. 

Mr. Sprigg’s eyes were distended, his 
slender frame was trembling like a leaf. Too 
late he remembered the new and shiny suit- 
case he had put from the train and which, 
at last glimpse, was unclaimed by departing 
passengers. He shook his head dazedly. 

‘B-b-but how come that thing to git 
under the seat in Section Seven?” 

“T dunno. Reckon it must of growed legs 
an’ walked there. On’y thing I do know is 
that you put it off the train with yo’ own 
hands; an’ Cap’n Sandifer ain’t killed no 
cullud folks this afternoon yet.” 

Epic gazed upon his handiwork. Ken- 
neth was a quivering mass of apprehension. 
But Epiec’s triumph was tinged with bitter- 
ness. The involvement was entirely too 
thorough to suit him. Captain Sandifer was 
his friend, but there was no questioning the 
fact that Sandifer would be stern and re- 
lentless when the loss of the suitcase should 
be discovered. 

And just at that moment the Pullman 
conductor appeared at the lower end of the 
car. He glimpsed the two porters sitting to- 
gether, and beckoned to Hop Sure. Mr. 
Peters struggled to Sandifer’s vicinity. 

“About that suitcase I bought my wife 
for a wedding present,”’ said Sandifer; “I 
suppose you’re taking good care of it?” 

His gray eyes never wavered from Hop 
Sure’s terrified orbs. Mr. Peters used diplo- 
macy, deferring to the ultimate moment an 
inevitable show-down. 

“Yassuh—I sholy ain’t doin’ nothin’ 
else.’’ Then, laying the predicate for a fu- 
ture shifting of blame—‘I an’ Kenneth 
Sprigg bofe.” 

“That’s good. I certainly would hate to 
have it lost. It would just about ruin me.” 

“Ruin you? Aw, cap’n—you is foolin’ hag 

“ Fooling?’ The conductor’s eyes 
snapped; he was deriving some measure of 
satisfaction from the torture to which he 
was subjecting Mr. Peters. “I was never 
more serious in my life. Why, Hop Sure, 
what do you suppose is in that suitcase?”’ 

**N-nossuh,”’ replied the porter. ‘“‘What 
is it?”’ 

The conductor lowered his voice to a 
whisper. * Jewels!’ 

‘ Jools?” 

“Yes. Three thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds and sapphires.” 

“Th’ee thousan’ Oh my goshness! 
Cap'n, you ain’t meanin’ that!” 

“T do. I bought them for my wife’s anni- 
versary present. We've been married ten 
years. And if that thing ever got lost 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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Continued from Page 72) 

He turned away. Alone again, he gave 
vent to a prolonged chuckle. His work had 
been well done, and Epic had absorbed his 
fiction about the jewelry without question. 
As for Mr. Peters, that gentleman ker- 
flumped alongside Mr. Sprigg and groaned. 

“Now look what you went an’ done, 
Mistuh Sprigg. Just look!” 

“What?” gloomed the frightened porter. 

“You not on’y has lost Cap’n Sandifer’s 
anniversary weddin’ suitcase but also you 
has lost th’ee thousan’ di’monds which he 
had in there. He’s ruint.”” He paused a 
moment. ‘ But he ain’t near so ruint as the 
man is gwine be which put that suitcase 
offen the train.” 

At first Kenneth did not believe, fancy- 
ing that this was a figment of Epic’s imagi- 
nation, an added touch to make his misery 
more embracing. But Epic spoke too feel- 
ingly for Kenneth to entertain his doubts 
very long. Epic knew that the suitcase was 
gone; he knew that it contained three thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of gems—-and he made 
Kenneth believe. 

““Wh-what you reckon Cap’n Sandifer is 
gwine do?”’ quavered Mr. Sprigg 

**Well—they’s two or th’ee ways which 
he prefers to extinct cullud boys which 
come fum New Yawk an’ lose things fo’ 
him. One of them is by carvin’, and one is 
by th’ owin’ ‘em offen the train while us 
is crossin’ a high bridge, but the way he’s 
fondest of is just plain shootin’. ’Tain’t so 
awful messy does he plop you right in the 
heart.” 

They formed a happy pair as they sat 
gazing out upon the colorful Virginia land- 
scape. Epic suffered mental agony and 
Kenneth wallowed in the depths of dank 
despair. The call buzzer sounded, and Ken- 
neth started to rise, but Epic held him back. 

“T’'ll go,”” he announced. ‘ Mos’ likely 
you'd th’ow some mo’ jools offen the train 
an’ git us bofe kilt instead of just you.” 

pie answered the call. Kenneth stared 
after him, but Kenneth was entirely too 
frightened to retain any of his active hatred 
for the veteran porter. Mr. Peters’ own 
fear of Captain Sandifer was so genuine 
that it had been communicated to Kenneth 
Sprigg; but whereas Epic knew precisely 
what form the conductor’s anger would 
assume, Kenneth, in his unhappy igno- 
rance, accepted Epic’s postulation of a sud- 
den and complete demise. 

Nor was Kenneth anxious to die. He 
thought enviously of New York and of his 
many friends; already he had decided 
unanimously that he was agin the South, 
despite the fact that Birmingham was his 
birthplace. Too, he was disgusted with the 
portering business; it was all very well for 
adventurous persons who relished the spice 
of continual danger, but for a peaceful, law- 
abiding, jazz-loving colored boy it was no 
kind of a profession. The train flashed by 
a station bearing the name of Winesap. 
Consultation of the yellow Southern Rail- 
way folder informed Mr. Sprigg that they 
were very close to Lynchburg. He shud- 
dered at the ominous name. Why couldn't 
it have been Pleasantville or Happy Valley? 

Meanwhile Mr. Peters had completed the 
errand demanded by the passenger who 
summoned him. He passed into the car 
and by the drawing-room. The shade of the 
corridor window was up, affording a clear 
view of the interior, There he glimpsed 
Captain Sandifer at work upon his reports. 

The captain was seated before a little 
table on which his official bag rested. 
Papers were spread before him and he was 
busily engaged entering figures on a report 
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sheet. All of that Epic saw; and he saw 
something else. He had seen that some- 
thing many times before; but now, despite 
the fact that he had been tormenting Ken- 
neth Sprigg, the vision brought no surge of 
happiness. For there, right beside the Pull- 
man conductor, lay a large and shiny re- 
volver. It was the most prominent thing 
on the table. Epic closed his eyes and shud- 
dered. Of course Captain Sandifer would 
never commit homicide, but Epic didn’t 
like the looks of that gun. He knew that 
the conductor always carried it in his bag 
all conductors did— but just at the moment 
his conscience attributed to all revolvers a 
nauseating significance. 

He lurched down the aisle of the car. 
Kenneth Sprigg, craving human compan- 
ionship, joined him. They paused in the 
vestibule, and just at that moment the 
buzzer sounded again. Hop Sure poked his 
head through the door. The arrow below 
the drawing-room letter had turned. 

A summons from Captain Sandifer. A 
summons into the presence of that revolver. 
Without hesitation Epic addressed the stu- 
dent porter. 

“Mistuh Sprigg,’”’ he said earnestly, 
“that call is fum the drawin’-room, an’ it’s 
fo’ you!” 

Kenneth dragged leaden feet toward the 
drawing-room. He sounded the door 
buzzer and entered. But he did not see 
Captain Sandifer; he did not see the report 
sheets. His eye lighted upon the revolver, 
the gaping muzzle. And Mr. Kenneth 
Sprigg did not hesitate. With a polite, 
“Howdy, cap’n!”’ he turned, made his exit, 
and closed the door quite thoroughly. Only 
one thing did Mr. Sprigg know, and that 
was that he wasn’t going to remain in any 
room with Captain Sandifer and a revolver. 

‘Mistuh Peters,”’ he announced firmly, 

“that call was fo’ you!” 

Five maletutes tater tee returned. ‘ 
Sandifer wanted to know was you 
an’ I told him yes.” 

“Well,” answered the other man, “ 
didn’t tell so much of a lie, at that.” 

He’s lookin’ for you,”’ continued Epic 
“I think he wants to find out somethin’ 
*bout his suitcase.” 

Kenneth ducked. He gazed from the 
window and saw that they were swinging 
through the outskirts of Lynchburg. He 
wasn’t particularly impressed, but he did 
know that anything was preferable to a 
train which contained Captain Sandifer and 
his artillery. 

Kenneth Sprigg disappeared. He van- 
ished through the vestibule, headed in the 
general direction of the day coaches. A 
hopeful grin decorated Epic’s features. The 
train was slowing down; Epic piled in the 
vestibule the suitcases of two men due to 
alight at Lynchburg. They rolled toward 
the Kemper Street Station, and then, at a 
crossing, the train paused briefly. 

And in that instant Epic Peters was re- 
warded by a spectacle which filled his heart 
with thanksgiving. A white-coated figure 
leaped from the train. It belonged to Mr. 
Kenneth Sprigg, late Pullman porter, and 
it was traveling at top speed. Straight 
toward the open country moved Mr. Sprigg, 
cleaving the afternoon at a ten-second gait. 
Epic stared, open-mouthed. 

“Golly Moses! Ain’t he the runnin’est 
man!” 

Until the train rounded a curve Epic 
viewed the flight of his late enemy. It was 
speedy and purposeful; an obvious effort 
to place a maximum of space between him- 
self and Captain Sandifer in an irreducible 
minimum of time. And when the train 
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finally did halt at Kemper Street, Mr. 
Peters was smiling. True, he yet faced the 
wrath of Captain Sandifer, but that was 
nothing when weighed against the perfec- 
tion of his vengeance. Three thousand dol- 
lars—that was a mere bagatelle as against 
this heart balm. Epic even whistled as he 
trod the platform; he was grinning as he 
swung aboard the train, and only the faint- 
est tremor of fear smote him as he was again 
summoned to the drawing-room by the 
buzzer. 

Captain Sandifer was closing up his little 
grip. Even as Hop Sure entered the room 
he saw the revolver disappear, the cover 
come down and the catches snap together 
And then Captain Sandifer did some thing 
very impressive. Holding Epic’s eye with 
his own he reached under the seat. He pro- 
duced the missing suitcase—the suitcase 
which Epic had last seen on the station 
platform at Monroe. 

Sandifer’s eyes never left 
And that face was a study. 

Hop Sure’s jaw dropped slowly, his eyes 
popped, his knees sagged. His long narrow 
head craned forward on a skinny neck, the 
shoulders hunched and the body bent at the 
waist. Epic gazed upon the lost treasure as 
one who has been mesmerized. Amaze- 
ment, wonder and delirious joy struggled 
for supremacy. 

But Epic was not a person to probe too 
deeply for causes; physical facts were suffi- 
cient for him. His arm shot forward and 
long slender fingers wrapped around the 
handle of the affectionate 
grip 

“Hot dawg!” he breathe d 
“Just look what I has found! 

Sandifer’s face went blank. Thi 

t all as he had planned. 

“Found?” he echoed. 

“Yassuh.” Epic was laughing aloud. He 
was intoxicated with relief. “‘I has found 
yo’ suitcase !”’ 

“What do you mean—found it?” 

*Tain’t nothin’ else, bossmar i Of 
course’’—lightly —“‘ you di’n’t know it was 
lost, but I did. Y’see, it was thisaway.” 
Epic, still holding the suitcase, seated him- 
self on the lounge. “I turned this heah 
thing over to that wuthless, good-fo’ 
nothin’ stujent porter, Kenne % Sprig, an’ 
he went an’ lost it. Fust off, he lost it at 
Monroe, an’ I hop ped right offen the train 
an’ mos’ killed myse’f gittin’ it back. Then 
went an’ lost it again. On’y fo’ me, 

Cap’n Sandifer, you woul’n’t have no suit- 
case to take to yo’ anniversary wife a-tall.”’ 

The Pullman conductor was staring in 
amazement. Then the sheer humor of the 
situation struck him and he grinned. Epic’s 
explanation was irresistibly amusing 

“*So you’ve been taking care of this, eh?’ 

*Yassuh, I ain’t been doin’ nothin’ 
An’ believe me, it was job! That 
Kenneth Sprigg is the losin’est man. Gosh! 
He’s the wust I ever did see. He went an’ 
lost yo’ suitcase twice, an’ the last I seen of 
him he was busy losin’ hisse’f.”’ 

“What do you mean—losing himself?”’ 

Cap’n, I means this: Kenneth Sprigg 
has gone, went an’ depahted. Lemme show 
you somethin’.” 

Together they walked the length of the 
ear. Epic unlocked the door of the linen 
closet and threw it open. He pointed to a 
coat and a hat hanging disconsolately on a 
hook. 

“See that coat an’ hat, 

“ “a a? 

‘Them belon gs to Kenneth Sprigg,”’ ex- 
” ained Mr. Epic Peters. ‘‘They is his 
resignation.” 
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THE OSTRICH EGG 


There was something about the fellow that 
always stirred an absurd discontent in him, 
made him think uncomfortably of the days 
when landing that dinky Mellish account 
had been something to celebrate. “I'll go up 
Mr. Gibson with this stuff. Might 
as well get it settled today.” 

As he drove up the long hill his humor 
lightened; the car took the grade beauti- 
fully, overtaking two groaning trolleys. 
He hadn’t made any mistake in buying it; 
even Mr. Gibson had complimented him on 
its looks, and it saved enough time to pay 
for itself, just on these trips out to the 
Gibson plant. He remembered how slow 
the trolley had seemed, that day when he 
was bringing home the Gibson contract, 
how he'd jumped off and walked, when he 
couldn't stand that snail pace another min- 
ute, and then spent an hour or more buying 
new clothes! 

He walked confidently past the sentry at 
Andrew Gibson's guarded gate; there had 
been a time when he'd been afraid of that 
iron-jawed lady to whom he could nod so 
care lessly now. She stopped him. 

‘Mr. Gibson's engaged just now. I think 
he'll be at liberty in a few moments, if you'll 
wait.” 

Norton dropped into a chair, the big 
envelope on his knees. The door of the 
inner office was closed, but its mahogany 
panels were not quite sound-proof; he 
could hear two voices-—angry, arguing 
voices— Gibson's heavy throat tones lifted 
almost to a shout, and another, not so loud 
but no less aggressive, interrupting each 
crescendo roar. 

Norton caught a familiar quality in this 
irreverent voice; it was Sam Tarrant in 
there, actually arguing with Andrew P. 
Gibson! Norton was almost sorry for the 
fellow; he hadn't found out enough about 
his prospect to know that the mildest kind 
of contradiction simply poisoned Gibson. 

The door burst open as if the explosion 
of dispute had broken the latch; the up- 
roar streamed cut. 

“I've been studying advertising for 
thirty-four years,’’ declaimed Gibson's deep- 
est bull note. 

“And you haven't even learned that you 
don't know it all!’”’ Sam Tarrant’s retort 
snapped like a whiplash. “I’m in a hurry 
right now, and I can’t stop to thrash it out 
with you, but I'm at the Seneca House 
overnight and you can phone me there if 
you aren't afraid to listen to straight talk.” 

“Afraid! Afra " Gibson's face 
purpled above the neat gray whisker. 

That’s what I said. If you can’t talk 
to anybody but a graceful yesser don’t 
waste my time. I deal in facts, and if you're 
not in the market for that line of merchan- 
dise, send for a salve peddler. You'll find 
plenty.” 

He Norton with a nod and 
slammed the outer door with emphasis. 
Norton shook his head as he went into the 
inner office. It was a moment, he saw, for 
soothing unguents. 

‘Too bad,” he said 
see a man lose his head like that 
probably worried half to death 
never have done it.” 

“Impudent young puppy! Whipper 
snapper!"’ Gibson stepped to the doorway. 
“Don't let him in here again, Miss Fos- 
wr. 

He resumed his chair behind the big 
table; in this position he was more im- 
pressive; on his feet, Norton reflected, his 
five-feet-two weakened the effect a little. 

‘We've worked up some tentative out- 
linés for the peach campaign,’’ Norton said 
briskly, feeling that an abrupt departure 
from the topic of Tarrant was, as Gibson 
would have said, indicated. ‘1 think we’ve 
managed to catch the spirit of your sug 
gestions fairly well.” 

He slid the uppermost sketch across the 
table. Gibson adjusted his glasses, his face 
a little soothed; he read Bert Henderson's 
neat typing swiftly, glanced at Lud Blitz’s 
bold outlines and reached for the next lay- 
out without comment. 

“We feel that you've given us the basis 
of a very effective appeal,”’ said Norton 
‘This idea, especially. I think we've car- 
ried it out pretty well.” 

Gibson nodded absently. He went over 
the other advertisements in rapid succes- 
sion, the aggrieved and outraged expression 
graduaily reappearing. 

‘That young upstart had the effrontery 
to tell me I didn’t know what I was talking 


and see 
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about,” he said. ‘Tried to tell me 
whole notion was worn threadbare.”’ 

“Tarrant hasn’t had much chance to 
deal with successful and experienced ad- 
vertisers,”’ said Norton neatly. ‘“‘ He doesn't 
realize, of course, that there’s nobody else 
in the country with a fraction of your ac- 
quaintance with this branch of merchan- 
dising, that any agent can learn more 
about it from you than he can possibly 
teach.” 

He had learned to be deft with these in- 
terjections. Gibson's half-impatient gesture 
didn’t deceive him. He tapped the layouts. 

“If you think we’ve caught your ideas 
well enough I'd better get back to the 
office and hurry the job along. There isn’t 
any too much time 

Gibson shook his head. ‘ Wait. 
do you think about them yourself? 
you see anything wrong with this 
of ‘s 

“Certainly not!’ Norton laughed gently. 

i'd O. K. every one of them just as they 
Poin subject, of course, to your approval. 
I'm not brash enough to think I know 
more than you do about tag) business.” 

“Of course you don’t! Gibson spoke 
sharply. ‘“T hat wasn’t the question. Ad- 
vertising’s your business, and this is an 
advertising problem.” 

I'd hate to try to prove that advertis- 
ing isn’t your business too,” laughed Nor- 
ton. “I'd rather have your opinion on this 
campaign, as advertising, I mean, than 
that of any advertising expert I know.” 

Gibson secowled, ‘I didn’t ask you what 
you thought about me—-I asked you what 
was wrong with this scheme.” 

“Nothing!”” Norton spoke with assur- 
ance, 

“Nonsense, nonsense Gibson made 
an impatient rasping noise in his throat. 
“The perfect advertisement hasn’t been 
written yet. Nothing’s beyond criticism 
in this line or any other.” 

“Yes, of course. I 
manly speaking.” 

Gibson repeated the rasping sound. 
“Well, I’m not going to be stampeded into 
a snap judgment. Pil keep this stuff and 
go over it tonight.’ 

“I was hoping 
Norton took the 
hated to ask you 

Gibson pounced on the speech. ‘Huh! 
So they’re not a hundred per cent perfect, 
after all?” 

“Say ninety-nine plus,” laughed Norton, 
“but I wouldn’t put it past you to improve 
the figure a bit. I'd be glad to gamble a 
day on the chance, a way.” 

“We ll, all right.” Gibson glanced at his 
watch. “T’ll phone you in the morning.” 

“I'll come up,” said Norton. “I 

“IT said I'd phone you. Send for you 
when I want you.” 

‘Thanks.”” Norton’s tone manifestly 
ame ‘ted the rebuff as a favor. 

He reached the outer office with a grateful 
sense of escape. Tarrant had stirred Gibson 
to a frame of mind in which he was bound 
to quarrel if it was humanly possible. Nor- 
ton felt that he’d scored a diplomatic tri- 
umph in evading that obvious desire. 

Driving down the long grade, he was re- 
minded, by a slight constraint about the 
lower reaches of his waistcoat, of an inten- 
tion to have Garfunkle make a new suit or 
two. He stopped at the shop before going 
back to the office and submitted to re- 
measurement at the hands of the proprietor 
himself, a concession and compliment in 
these days of Garfunkle’s prosperity. 

“A rek’ler figure you got it, Mr. Nor 
ton.” Garfunkle inspected the tape with 
approval. ‘A business man who ain’t any- 
ways thirty-six inches in the waist you 
couldn't call it not? Make it 
thirty-seven, Sidney, and a bischen full.” 

Norton dismissed certain misgivings at 
the convex profile revealed by the triple 
mirror. Garfunkle was right about it; a 
little solidity wasn’t a bad thing. Sam 
Tarrant, for instance, with that lathy 
lankness, suggested failure. ‘‘A lean and 
hungry look’ wasn’t good advertising. He 
stepped down from the block and resuming 
his coat decided that the amidships bulge, 
tempered by Mr. Garfunkle’s art, conveyed 
only a pleasing effect of substance. 

The agreeable sense of self-approval 
deepened a little as he took his wonted 
chair at the big table at the Seneca, reserved 
unobtrusively for the same group of success- 
ful business men who lunched here instead 
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of at the club. He was one of them now, on 
his merits, the object of something like def- 
erence on the part of two or three of the later 
arrivals. Not much like the old days in the 
back room at Louie Schmidt’s; he thought 
tolerantly of Adolph Hogboom, lunching 
there today with Bert Henderson probably 

As if the thought had guided his glance, 
he saw Bert, across the room, with Lud 
Blitz and another man whose back, even at 
the distance, was unmistakably not that 
of old Adolph. He frowned; there was 
something not altogether suitable in their 
presence here; they took the edge from his 
own conviction of being where he belonged 
He was uneasily curious about their com 
panion too. Of course it was some pros 
pective client or they wouldn't have 
brought him here; but they ought to have 
telephoned to Norton instead of trying to 
handle it themselves. He distrusted their 
judgment about new business; several time 
Bert had almost committed the agency to a 
new account that would have stirred up 
serious trouble with Mr. Gibson. They 
couldn’t seem to realize that the firm 
couldn't afford to touch anything remotely 
competitive with any of Gibson’s multi 
tudinous lines. He'd better stroll over, he 
decided, and take a hand before things went 
too far. 

He was startled and re re ved to find him 
self shaking hands with J. Homer Dalton 
of Dalton-Gray. There was a moment of 
embarrassed constraint, and then Dalton 
laughed. 

Caught with the goods,” he said 
“Might as well own up. Been trying to 
steal a couple of your men.” 

There was no affectation in Norton’s an 
swering chuckle. The thought of Dalton 
Gray, who bragged everlastingly about that 
fifty-thousand-dollar copy man, trying to 
hire Bert Henderson and Lud Blitz was de 
lightfully comic. Even in the first moment 
of surprise he saw what had happened; 
Dalton had confused cause and effect; be- 
cause Bert and Lud were associated with 
the Gibson advertising he jumped at the in 
ference that they were responsible for it. A 
generous impulse woke in Norton; it would 
be a bother to break in new men, of course, 
but Bert and Lud might as well get the 
benefit of this chance to draw down big 
salaries—till Dalton woke up. 

“Don’t apologize,” he said genially. ‘I 
don’t blame you a bit.” He glanced at Bert 
“Don’t forget that this fellow pays fifty- 
thousand-dollar salaries, Bert. Make him 
bid his limit. You, too, Lud.” 

He saw their eyes meet soberly and re- 
strained another chuckle. They were 
fooled too; they took themselves at Dal 
ton’s valuation. He slapped their shoul- 
ders and went back to his seat, vaguely 
displeased. They were tempted, that was 
plain enough; they were ready to desert him 
for bigger money after all he’d done for 
them. Of course he wanted them to profit 
by the stroke of luck, but they might at 
least have pretended to wait for his con- 
sent. They really owed him that much 

He was still harboring the grievance 
when he came back to the office. George 
Dresser stopped him in the corridor and re 
ported that Adolph Hogboom had gone off 
in a huff. 

‘Said there were plenty of agencies 
where his business was big enough for the 
said Dresser. ‘‘Couldn’t you take a 
run out there this afternoon and smooth 
him down? He ‘ 

“T could, but I won’t,”’ snapped Norton 
“I can’t be bothered by these piffling little 
jobs There’s next to no profit on Hog 
boom’s business anyway. Let him find 
somebody small enough to jolly him along 
if that’s what he wants.” 

He scowled at his clean blotter. Dresser 
would leave, too, if somebody was fool 
enough to offer him better pay. Even Nancy 
Farr would, probably. She’d been acting 
queer lately. He eyed her sullenly as she 
brought him his letters, and felt a funny 
lump in his throat. He might have ex- 
pected those others to go back on him after 
he’d dragged them up into the limelight, 
but—he realized suddenly that it would 
hurt if Nancy didn’t stand fast, that there 
was a personal quality here underneath the 
careful formality that had become her atti- 
tude as well as his. 

He studied her covertly as she waited be- 
side the desk; it was funny that he’d never 
noticed before that she wasn’t pretty, not 

Continued on Page 78 
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T al Touch of Comfort 


In these days no home can be considered strictly 
modern without a Humphrey Radiantfire. In every 
section of the nation—in hundreds of thousands of 
families—this wonderful gas burning device has es- 
tablished itself asa real necessity. Wherever warmth 
and good cheer are welcome, there you will find 
the Radiantfire. 


But, surely, this is not strange. Think what it means 
to control an instantaneous source of clean, whole- 
some heat—in any room—at any time—and for a mere 
fraction of old heating costs. And ren:ember thatal! 
of these advantages are available in beautiful period 
models or portables for any corner of the home. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is Sold by Your Gas Company or Dealer. Models Range in 
Price from $18.00 up. We Shall be Glad to Send an Illustrated Booklet Upon “Request 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, 44 WEST BROADWAY 
PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


“*IF LT’S HEAT YOU WANT YOU CAN 


SAN FRANCISCO, 768 MISSION STREET 


CINCINNATI ATLANTI« 


DO IT BETTER WITH GAS-II CLEANER’® 
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Continued from Page 76) 
exactly, anyway, but something at once 
less than that, and more. His mind groped 
for an adjective that seemed to elude him 
with mischievous intention, a word which, 
he was strangely certain, would precisely 
express her. He was aware, too, of the bar 
rier that had shut off the old pleasant 
confidential quality of their relation; he re- 
sented it all the more because he had been 
at pains to build it. Andrew Gibson had 
very strong views about men who made 
friends of their stenographers. Queer how 
that word kept itself out of sight, like a 
child playing at hide-and-seek. Something 
prompted him to tell her the joke on Dal- 
ton, although, for some reason, it no longer 
seemed altogether funny. 

‘T’ll miss them,” she said quietly, 
without surprise. 

You think they’ll go, eh?’’ He was sure 
of it himself, and yet her assumption dis- 
pleased him. 

‘I suppose so; they ought to. Dalton- 
Gray can give them a bigger chance.”’ She 
hesitated. ‘“‘Room to keep on growing, | 
mean. They'd have to consider that, any- 
way. 

“Growing!"’ He laughed shortly 
think them too big for this outfit?”’ 

She met his eyes evenly. ‘‘ Not yet, per- 
haps, but ” She stopped. ‘ You said 
eesaatning about it, the day you got the 

Gibson account—said we'd all have to 
grow up to a bigger job. I’ve read some- 
where that if a man’s given a job that’s 
bigger than he is he'll either grow or swell 
Lud and Bert haven’t swelled.” 

She went out. Ralph Norton stared at 
the closing door. Mechanicaily his hand 
moved to his belt. About time he ordered 
those new suits; an active man couldn’t 
help taking on weight when he was tied 
down to office work, but it was funny that 
Bert and Lud were as thin as ever. And 
Nancy Farr—he resumed his pursuit of 
that evasive adjective. An everyday word, 
homely and simple and _ strong—why 
couldn't he think of it? 


but 


“You 


ar 

HE typed words yapped up from the 

letter like little spiteful dogs; the illu- 
sion that he heard them spoken, in Andrew 
Gibson’s voice, was so convincing that 
Ralph Norton found himself lifting fingers 
to his ears, as if to shut out the hateful 
sound. His mind was numb under the 
shock, his thoughts scattered, scampering 
frantically and uselessly, like a disturbed 
nest of red ants: 

You are hereby notified that beginning with 
October insertions our advertising will be 
placed by S. B. Tarrant, Ine. Kindly deliver to 
their order all plates, illustrations, contracts 
and other matter which you hold for our ac- 
count and, at your earliest convenience, sub 
mit your statement of pending items for final 
settlement. 


Slowly, as he stared at the emphatic sig- 
nature with which Andrew P. Gibson 
authenticated the announcement, Norton’s 
brain cleared to coherency. He could calcu- 
late the extent of the damage methodically, 
as if it were somebody else whose business 
had tumbled down on his head without an in- 
stant’s warning. There wouldn’t be enough 
left of the agency to pay the rent of the new 
he’d never realized how many of his 
had drifted away, unre 
gretted, while he dedicated himself singly 
to Andrew Gibson’s interest; how little 
new business had been brought in. His 
thought clicked back to yesterday’s argu- 
ment with Nancy Farr—-a yesterday that 
was incredibly remote. He’d laughed about 
the metaphorical ostrich egg that filled his 
basket; laughed! 

He found himself in the corridor, holding 
his thumb against the call button, his teeth 
set e’d get the it business back or 
there wasn’t any “‘or’’ about it. He’d get 
it back, that was all. He'd straighten it out 
in five minutes’ talk with Gibson. 

Miss Foster was formidable again. He 
wondered, as he battered at her serene de- 
fenses, how he had ever managed to fool 
himself into thinking that she was insig- 
nificant. He persuaded her, at last, to take 
his name in to Gibson, and heard the ver- 
dict through the slowly closing door: 

“IT told you what to tell him. : 
Well, keep on telling him till he gets it 
thr rough his head. Had enough 
yessing 

Yessing! Tarrant’s word! Norton went 
out with the accusing hiss of it in his ears 
A yesser, a—what was the other thing he’d 
overheard? <A salve peddler. His teeth 
snapped shut. 
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Norton stood by his desk as the three 
came into his office. He felt a need to be or 
his feet during this fing il interview. 

He read their faces e asily enough— Bert’s 
and Lud’s, anyway; they’d made up their 
minds to go with Dalton, but they were 
about it, a little ashamed 

“T wanted to see you three 
said briskly. ‘I suppose you boys have de 
cided about Dalton.” 

Bert Henderson looked straight at 
“We're bound to think it over, Ral 
hurt to break away from but 

lere’s something that ht to make 
it easier.”’ 

Norton handed him Gibson’s letter 
Nancy Farr and Blitz read it with him 
They lifted faces in which Ralph Norton saw 
distress, sympathy, but no surprise. There 
was a little silence 

“I did feel sort of sore yesterday when I 
found you dickering with Dalton,” said 
Norton at last, ‘‘but now I’m darned glad 
he came along just when he did. It'll bea 
long time before I'll be able to afford a 
couple of men in your class. I didn’t realize 
how you've been growing right along, in 
stead of just swelling, like me!”’ 

The two men rejected the suggestion 
loyally, but Ralph Norton read assent in 
Nancy Farr’s straight gaze. Somehow it 
didn’t hurt, either. He could even like it. 

“I’m glad I didn’t bob my hair,’’ she 
said. 

He lifted a startled glance to the smooth 
shining mass of it, a dim sense of sacrilege 
crying out upon the thought. Her meuth 
softened to a slow curve. 

“I'd have hated it, but I 
after what you said yesterday 
have to, or lose my se If-respect. 
crazy, but 
“IT see!’? Norton nodded vigorously 
“You'd have felt like a—a yesser if you 
didn’t! I know! You're right. I've got my 
eyes open, Nancy.” 

He turned to Henderson, chuckling at 
the bewilderment in the friendly face 
“That’s what Gibson called me—a yes 
Had my number too. That's what 
been swelling into! A salve peddler! 

“Oh, come,” protested Bert. “‘ You 

“Fact. But I’m on my way back, 
now.” He laughed. ‘Funny thing feel 
fine. I don’t even envy you fellows your 
fat jobs with Dalton. I wouldn't swap with 
you--honestly. I’m going to have the time 
of my young life getting this agency back 
where it belongs. He grinned at Nancy 
Farr. ‘Next time I do any business in 
ostrich eggs I'll get 'em in dozen lots, and 
they'll hatch too!” 

He saw Henderson and Blitz exchange a 
consulting glance. Blitz nodded, and Hen- 
derson spoke quickly 

“We'll stick if you want us. We 
wanted to get out, but we felt i 

“IT know. You don’t have to rub it in. 
And it’s white of you to offer to stand by 
the ship when it’s about four inches away 
from the rocks. Wish I could take you up 
on it, but it’s going to be pretty lean pick 
ing for a while 

‘That’s all right 
some money. We'll” 
the consulting exct ange of glances— ‘‘ we'll 
finance ourselves and take our pay in stock, 
if you’re on. Guess we can even put up 
some cash, too, if you want it.” 

Norton saw that they meant it, under 
stood that it wasn’t just a gesture of loy 
alty, but a genuine and honest desire. He 
leaned to the telephone on his desk and 
called for a number 

“Garfunkle? . . This 
Cancel that order I gave you 
day » Wee? « + No, 
half a dozen suits that are all right 
What's that? Oh, yes, they’ll fit 
me again. exercise— lots of it, 
Garfunkle!”’ 

He rang off and reached for the st 
he’d left on the desk 

“We'll fix up this deal after hours,’’ he 
said. ‘Right now I’m on my way out to 
see Adolph Hogboom.”” He chuckled. ‘On 
foot.” 

Nancy Farr moved quickly to the cubby- 
hole where he kept his raincoat. His old 
battered soft hat lay on the and she 
held it toward him, her eyes laughing. He 
took it and went out, restraining an impulse 
to run. 

His mind reverted, as he hurried through 
the Seventh Street traffic, to that groping 
search for the right adjective for Nancy. 
Suddenly he found it, with the little glow of 
satisfaction that always responded to the 
exact word in a bit of copy. Why, of course! 
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These nine Pierce-Arrow trucks 
do the work of twenty-seven 


SING only nine trucks, Michael J. 

Torpey, New York City contractor, 
is removing an average of 1,400 cubic 
yards a day from the excavation for the 
New York Telephone Company’s new 
$11,000,000 skyscraper. 


To do it, Mr. Torpey works his trucks— 
all Pierce-Arrows —twenty-four hours a 
day, seven days a week. 

This triple duty imposes a test which few 
trucks have ever been required to meet, 
not only because of the continuous day- 
and-night grind, but because the loads 
are heavy and the grades steep. 

Yet the first truck on the job,which started 
on the preliminary work in April, 1923, 
kept at its 24-hour grind without being 
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under cover until December. It was then 
given a thorough inspection, but the only 


attention it needed was the removal of 


carbon, and minor adjustments. 


“As money-makers, I have never oper- 
ated any trucks equal to my nine Pierce- 
Arrows,” writes Mr. Torpey, “and I had 
had wide experience with trucks before I 
bought my first Pierces five years ago.” 


What the modern Pierce-Arrow Truck, 
with its silent, powerful Dual-Valve en- 
gine, has done for others, it will do for 
you. Would you like to know what 
others, in your line of business, have 
learned about these dependable, long- 
lived trucks? Ask your nearest Pierce- 
Arrow distributor. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


1eree 


Dual Valve 
HEAVY DUTY MOTOR TRUCKS 


Do you know that you can 
buy Pierce-Arrow Trucks 


on the most liberal 
terms? 


Pierce-Arrow trucks, trac- 
tors and motor busses may 
be purchased, if desired, 
under liberal financing ar- 
rangements. Write us, or 
ask your nearest distribu- 
tor for details. 
Chassis Sizes , 


2-ton 3}-ton 4ton 5-ton6-ton 7" 


Tractors: 3-ton $-ton 7¥g-ton 


ton 


Chassis prices range from 
$3300 to $5400 
Six-cylinder Motor Bus chassis, 
$4600 and $4750 
f. o. b. Buffalo 


PricesinCanada uponapplication 


When in Buffalo visit the Pierce 
factory. Capable guides wili show you 
how Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
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rsonality 


Is Reflected in the 


STORYe CLEAR 


REPRO-PPHRASO 


The Personal I teproducin ° Piano 


You can play this remarkable in 


strument yourself, and feel your 
own favorite selections throb 
with life under your fingers. You 
can insert any 88note music roll 
in this beautiful piano, and by a 
simple, new, and patented means 
play the music you like best to fit 
the mood of the moment. The 
melody will sing out with bell-lke 
eauty against the whispering 

background of accompaniment 
There is no other instrument like it! 
The Repro Phraso 1s the ideal 
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folks want to dance, up with the 
rugs, and “on with the dance,” 
with the Repro-Phraso to furnish 
the necessary “jazz.” And at tw1 
light, you may have the greatest 
composers and artists of all times 
to place you in restful mood. 


Years and years of study, ex 
perimenting, and experience on 
the part of Story & Clark have 
combined to create this beautiful 
personal reproducing piano. But 
you must see the ReproPhraso 
to appreciate it truly. Visit your 
nearest Story & Clark dealer — 
he will be glad to show you the 
Repro-Phraso. You will find 
the price range comfortable —the 
terms convenient. 
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with their eyes open and unseeing, while 
they concentrated all their senses into that 
of hearing—each man liste ning intently to 
the jenmualiliie voice of the engine for 
which he was responsible. Then, as motors 
stopped, pilots and mechanics exchanged a 
glance and anod. In their lives the roar of 
a motor is so much more than a noise. 

Eyes shifted nervously toward the 
which led from the bowl. 
started. 

Minutes passed. Fifteen minutes, twenty 
minutes, twenty-five. Allan, already belted 
in his seat, leather case open to receive the 
negatives which were to be developed west 
of Chicago that night, studied the indica- 
tors on his instrument board and let his 
mind shoot ahead over the route which he 
was to cover. The world was limited to that 
narrow strip of earth which would presently 
be slipping beneath him, limited so utterly 
that it never occurred to him to wonder, 
with the rest of the world, who would win 
the fight. That was unimportant. 

Rising above all other noises, mounting 
from a hum to an imperative, insistent 
scream, came the steady warning cry of an 
automobile siren; then a car lunged up the 
road, preceded and followed by motorcycles. 
Mechanics and pilots flung themselves into 
action; engines took up their thunderous, 
deep-throated chorus. The car stopped, 
disgorged three men, who bolted toward the 
Canda planes; one of the motorcycles 
crashed down upon its side and scraped 
along the ground as its rider hopped off and 
headed for the Umpty-seven. 

With the first batch of pictures stowed 
in his leather case, Allan glanced at his 
watch. Three minutes to wait for the sec- 
ond motorcycle. One of the Candas swept 
ahead and up, became a vanishing spot in 
the west. The Zor took rd and swung 
southward; then one of gees F.’s 

Allan shook his head qe deme his 
goggles and waved to "have the blocks 
yanked from beneath the wheels. Time 
was up. Bill Ryan, at last stirred out of his 
placidity, let out a yelp and pointed down 
the road. 

With his hand itching at the throttle, 
Allan waited. The second Canda left the 
ground just as the motorcycle cleared the 
forerunner of that growing congestion of 

cars. The motorcycle slewed, trying to 

pone some obstacle, went into the ditch, 
catapulting the rider over his handlebars. 
He seemed to land upon his feet —feet that 
were running before they touched the 
ground. Those boys got one hundred dol- 
lars and damages, and this one was earning 
it. His hands were outstretched, holding 
the small bundle of negatives; his face was 
smeared with blood where the ground had 
rasped it, 

With precious seconds ticking off, and 
the last Canda disappearing into the sun, 
Allan sat motionless. Then in one sweep 
of his left arm he snatched the bundle, 
dropped it beside him, and drew open the 
throttle. The Umpty-seven sprinted for- 
ward and took to the air. 

In level flight at last, with the compass 
dial showing its “‘W”’ squarely, he took a 
long breath of fresh, cool wind. It was as 
though he had been stifled by heavy, viti- 
ated air for hours. The Canda ahead of 
him had ceased to be a vanishing fleck of 
silver; now, by almost imperceptible de- 
grees, it was growing larger. It continued 
to grow until, east of Wilkes-Barre, it dis- 
appeared suddenly in the mist which lay 
over the earth. 

As the mist grew heavier Allan debated 
whether he should go up and lose time in 
climbing to clearer air, verge off to the 
southward and pick up landmarks to guide 
him, or take a chance and plow through, 
depending upon his compass. Williams- 
port or at least the spot where Williams- 
port should have been—was an unbroken 
fog. 

His compass still showed that implacable 
““W,” and the Gorse 350 horse-power engine 


road 
The big fight had 


| was singing like a full symphony orchestra. 


He decided to trust his engine against the 
a forced landing, and edged 
the northward. That would 
lead him to the rim of Lake Frie, and into 
Cleveland. 


Dawson, the Cleveland agent of Globe- 
wide, reached Janeth Brent by telephone at 
her hotel. 

“T’ve just had a 
Jersey City,” he 


eall from Tierny in 
said, “and your brother 


sends word that he doesn’t want you to go 
to the field.”’ 

“Why not?’”’ demanded Janeth 

‘They are afraid there may be some 
trouble,’’ answered the man. His voice was 
mildly reproachful, as though even the 
thought of trouble was to him, by nature, 
abhorrent. 

‘What sort of trouble?”’ 

‘Several times before,”’ continued Daw- 
son, “the Easterling people have tried to 
block Mr. Tierny’s plans by—ah—meth- 
ods of violence, you understand. I think 
they are needlessly worked up by the 
ah tension of the present - 

“Do you mean to say,” 
Janeth savagely, “that they 
crack up our plane?” 

‘Um— yes,” < 
tantly. “At least, Mr. 
there may be trouble, 
merely wishes to take 
your behalf. Personally 

“Thanks,’’ said Janeth, slamming up 
the receiver. Fool!’”’ she exclaimed, 
snatching up her hat and coat. As the taxi- 
cab headed toward the field a huge crowd 
gathered before a bulletin board let out a 
roar. It was the knock-out! 

Janeth Brent’s small hand clenched and 
her jaw set. “‘Goit, Allan!’’ she muttered. 

At the gate to the field she was stopped 
by a guard. 

“You can’t go in there,”’ 

“Why can’t I? I've got 
field.”’ 

The guard shook his head. ‘‘ That don’t 
make no difference. My orders are to keep 
everybody out!” 

‘Then I want to send a message 
mechanic,”’ she insisted. 

The guard’s head shook once more. 

Janeth glared at him belligerently. “I 
will go in! 

‘Noyou won't! Nowlis ten tome!” His 
attitude became paterni il. ‘“*You better be 
a good little girl an’ mind your own busi- 
You just better run right along!” 

In answer she attempted to duck under 
his arm which barred the entrance, but he 
snatched at her and held her 

A policeman sauntered over from a lunch 
room across the street, and to him she told 
her troubles. 

“Sure, I know all about it!’’ answered 
the policeman. ‘Your mechanic’s name is 
O’Hara. He was arrested about a half an 
hour ago.”” He, too, became paternal. ‘I 
don’t want to pull you in, too, young 
lady -and so you better dust right along 
and stay out of trouble.” 

A cruising taxi heaved into sight. The 
patrolman signaled it. ‘“‘Here’s a cab for 
you, young lady.” 

Janeth, speechless from anger and so 
filled with apprehension that her first in- 
stinct was to be alone so that could 
gather her wits, allowed herself to be es- 
corted to the cab. Already Allan was in 
flight, headed toward this! O’Hara ar- 
reste od! And she was barred from the field! 

‘The nearest police station!’ she ordered 
the driver. 

At the station house she was told that 
O’Hara was not held there. The sergeant 
knew nothing about his arrest and was not 
disposed to find out anything about it 
From a drug store she tried to reach 
Dawson by telephone, but no one answered. 
Then she telephoned to the field and asked 
to speak with the manager. 

“Who wants to talk with him?”’ 

“*Miss Brent.” 

There was a pause. ‘‘He 

‘Then let me talk with someone 
can give me permission to come on 
field. I have a plane there.” 

“Can't be done. You better call up later. 
Maybe the manager’ll come back.” 

It was dusk when she gave up the effort 
to find assistance and determined to get 
into the field if she had to scale the high 
board fence which surrounded it. 
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O'Hara, after Janeth had left the field, 
had given the old Umpty-five oil, gas and 
water, changed a spark plug and taxied the 
plane close to one of the hangars where it 
would be out of the way. Then, taking the 
precaution to use an outside telephone, he 
had called the office of the gasoline com- 
pany which was to provide him with a 
drum of high-test fuel and oil, and told 
them that he would come for his supplies 
within an hour. His plan was to ride back 

Continued on Page 82 
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© VU. S. Rubber Co., 1924 Scene at Palm Beach painted by John Newton Howitt 


[’ is only a matter of months since such a tire asthe in the manufacture of U. S$. Royal Cor 


sco Cord was more than any man expected would not be here now to set a ne\ 
There wasn’t a tire value anywhere that forecast the priced tire equipment 
possibility of the Usco Cord Usco Cords are made 


Today Usco Cord is turning in such a consistent inch clincher for light cars 


ee ee 


dollar value for dollar invested that it changes the tire standard passenger car size 


user's whole scale of reckoning. 


If it hadn’t been for the new methods developed © United States Rubber Pompei 
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O'Hara's hands were up at his head 
where the wrench lay wrapped in 
“What time is 


again, 
the folds of the bath towel. 
it?’’ he asked. 

“Seven-twenty 

Gosh, I thought 

O'Hara exclaimed 

As a matter of fact he had had no idea 
that it was growing so late. There wasn’t 
another minute to lose 

‘Damn towel drips down my neck like a 
bath,’’ he complained petulantly, 
loosening it 

The man yawned, and in that second the 
wrench, wrapped in one thin fold of towel- 
ing, came down upon his head like a black- 
jack 

“Think that over, you big stiff!’’ mut- 
tered O’Hara. He slipped the automatic 
into his pocket, recovered his 
wrench and his knife, and made 
for the fire escape. 


it was midnight!’’ 


} 
shower 


At Galveston the supercargo 
of the freighter Bengal unloaded 


his responsibilities upon the western agent 
of the company he represented, signed his 
name, Wiliard Towar,*to various papers, 
collected his pay and went immediately to 
the railroad station. There, after buying 
his ticket to New York, he sent a telegram 
to the Brent Aviation Company, in Sound 
Brook, which read: 


Continue rejoicing and reach grand climax 


unday SEADOG, 


In the day coach he counted his dollars 
and the hours which lay ahead of him, and 
figured that he would have enough money 
left, allowing for moderate nourishment, to 
send his grace an annoying cablegram from 
Sound Brook- and enough time to think 
up a good one. The idea heartened him mo- 
mentarily; then he abandoned it flatly. 
Why waste money that would buy gas for 
the old Umpty-five? 

Bill Seadog fell into a thoughtful mood 
as the train pounded towards Chicago. It 
was as though he had paused, for the first 
time in many years, to consider Willard 
Weston Clively Towar soberly. And, for 
the first time since he had been a boy, the 
game of annoying his grace lost its flavor 
There was a better game ahead of him, he 
felt- a game that was real, intense 

“We'll make something of this aviation 


business!"’ he said to himself, and his mind 
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went back to his grandfather, who had 
taken an active part in the laying out of 
the great railway systems of Canada. 
Much of the Towar fortune was in railway 
securities, built up by the faith and work of 
that older Duke of Tallbout. 

With a railway map of the United States 
open upon his lap, Bill Seadog fell to 
studying the long distances, thinking of 
them in terms of aéroplane miles per hour. 
The more he thought of it the more vivid 
became that picture of passengers and 
freight being carried by air; until, at last, 
his return to Sound Brook, which he had 


“Sure, I Know Att 
About it!" Ans 
swered the Police+ 
man. “Your 

Mechanic's 


Name is O'Hara" 


been planning as a jubilant cele- 
bration, presented itself to his 
imagination in more serious 
terms. Above everything else, 
he wanted to see Janeth. The 
map faded before his eyes as he 
thought of it. Then he and 
Allan Janeth, too, of course 
would get their heads together 
and talk aviation. 

He could hear himself saying 
to them earnestly, “‘It’s our one 
big chance of doing something 
creditable! Flying is the only 
thing we know! Let’s make the 
most of it! We three will go into 

it heart and soul. Let his grace go chase 
himself. We don't need him. We've got 
the big idea!”’ 

It was a vastly different Bill Seadog who 
changed trains at Chicago, and he looked 
back upon that long voyage as supercargo 
as a period in which he had sloughed off in- 
sensibly an accumulation of futility. After 
all, he said to himself, such things as hunt- 
ing lions were nothing better than futile 
unless one took them as an incidental sport. 
Much better to throw strength and enthusi- 
asm into a game that might mean some- 
thing to humanity. The factories and mills 
sliding by the car windows weren't just 
dirty smudges; they had for him suddenly 
a reality which he had never before sensed. 

He opened the newspaper which he car- 
ried under his arm absently and allowed 
his eyes to drift over the front page. There 
were columns about the fight. In another 
frame of mind he probably would have 
bought all the papers and read every word 
of sport dope, speculating to himself as to 
the winner, laying bets with himself, figur- 
ing odds on the rounds. 

“Spectacular Race With Pictures 
Aéroplanes to Wing Way Westward.” The 
headline shot a thrill through him, and he 
became absorbed in the story. 

The most gigantic and spectacular attempt 
to cover the entire country with news pictures 
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A nother pilot, Allan Brent, flying the powerful 
three hundred and fifty horse power M. P. T 
Seven plane, will carry negatives which to 
be developed on the mail trains leaving Chicago 
tonight. Within a little more than three 
after the knock-out he will swoop down upon 
Cleveland, where a special crew will give his 
plane gas; the night 
thundering towards Chicago ven o'clock, 
if all goes well with this heroi he will 
be here, and an automobile, unde r imar i of 
a police sergeant, will race to the train 
hear the siren of that car, see it flash past 
Hello” and Good-by,” in the 
breath, for those are two-miles-a-minute pi 
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Seadog was out of his seat, cornering a 
brakeman 

“When do we reach Cleveland?” 

“Half past six.” 

““Where’s the flying field there?” 

“Search me, mister.” He grinned 
“Why? This train too slow for you?” 

**You’re damn right it’s too slow for me!”’ 

Zack in his place once again, Seadog sat 
as though he were putting spurs to a dray 
horse, trying to make him take a fence 

In Cleveland, the money which might 
have paid for a cablegram to his grace or 
bought gas for the old Umpty was clicked 
off by a taximeter. He dismissed the cab 
before the entrance to the field, just as a 
small and bitterly determined man waved 
the guard away at the point of an automatic 

“I’m - Brent’s - mechanic - get - the - hell - 
out-of-my-way,” said the little man, as 
though it were a password 

Seadog’s shoulder caught the guard, 
bowled him over, and he followed the one 
with the automatic into the darkness which 
lay over the field. He wondered if his eyes 
could be deceiving him, for he would have 
sworn that the landing lights of the field 
had been on the moment before 


Allan Brent had breathed easily onc« 
more when the silvery expanse of Lake Frit 
slowly resolved itself out of the mist, and he 
edged off to the left, where Cleveland lay, 
marked by the spotted glow of lights. Ther 
the field, with a flood light illuminating 
the “T’’ which gave him his landing di 
rection, and the shielded arcs illuminating 
the ground. 

He closed the throttle and put the Umpty- 
seven’s nose down. A minute later the tail 
skid was biting into the earth, dragging the 
plane to a stop, and he taxied forward to 
wards a man who slowly waved his arms a 
a signal 

Another man ran out of the darkness, 
waving a yellow slip of paper. He motioned 
to Allan to shut off his motor 

“T’m Dawson,” he said. ‘Cleveland 
man for Globewide. Telegram from Tay- 
lor. I’m to take the negatives and put them 
aboard the train. Fog between here and 
Chicago. Turn ’em over quick! No time 
to lose! Car’s waiting!” 

He attempted to climb up and get his 
hands upon the leather case. Allan gave 
him a push, took the telegram, opened the 
throttle and taxied closer to the light s. The 
man came running alongside, fighting 
against the propeller blast. 

‘““Where’s my mech?”’ demanded Allar 
‘““Where’s O’Hara?”’ 

“Hurry up with them pictures 
the man. 

“O’Hara!” yelled Allan. More 
loomed out of the darkness on ever 
him, but O’Hara was not 
“O'Hara!” he yelled again 

One of the men said, “ He'll be 
minute.’ 

“Say, this train ain’t 
Fork out them pictures.” 
reach for the leather case. 

“Get your 
plaster you!’’ announced Allan. He turned 
the telegram so that he could read the 
words: ‘‘ Deliver negatives to Dawson fo 
transportation by train. Taylor.” It was 
scrawled, and upon a “‘Send”’ blank 

“They telephoned it out,”’ explained the 
man. ‘‘Say, you got to hand those over or 
we'll miss connections. Come on! Quick! 
For Gawd’s sake, man, what’s the matter 
with you?’ 

Allan’s glance took in the men surround 
ing him, and under cover of the darkness of! 

Continued on Page 87 
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Better motor lia 


“During my six years servicing Packard cars, I have used many 
different motor oils; but none to equal Sunoco. I believe thor- 
oughly that by eliminating the use of cylinder stocks you have 


made the greatest improvement in motor lubrication in the 


history of the industry. 


“I wouldn’t think of letting a car I have repaired leave my shop 
with anything but fresh Sunoco. Many of my customers drive 


out of their way to get it.” 


(You may have the writer’s name if you want it.) 


OU can’t see lubrication. The better it is, 


the less it attracts your attention. You know 
it’s at fault only when trouble occurs. 


You get better lubrication when you use Sunoco. 
It gives your motor more power, smoother action, 
longer life; and it’s a good preventive of repairs 
and needless expenses. 


Sunoco Motor Oil is wholly distilled in every 
type; absolutely pure. Cylinder stock is used in 
some other motor oils to give them “body.” But 
cylinder stock which is a residue (i. e. it is not 


distilled) from certain crude oils is not a good mo- 
tor lubricant. 

It is the principal cause of carbon deposits, pitted 
valves, and dirty spark plugs. 

Sunoco Motor Oil hasn't a drop of cylinder stock 
in it. 

We make Sunoco by a special refining process, 
exclusively our own. 

Sunoco is different. Its diflerence is important for 
your pocketbook; and adds to your satisfaction 
with your car. Better use it regularly. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, MONTREAI 
Branches and Agents in Principal Cities . Dealers Everywhere 


Manufacturer of 

SUNOCO 
Spray Oil 
Cutting Oil 
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ceans of Power / 


It’s a pleasure 


Surging, irresistible power lives in the bigger 
new Overland engine. Power that 
you up the stiffest hills. Power that fascinates 
you! Action and energy that give you con 


sweeps 


fidence wherever you drive. 


Overland leaps to life at a touch—dquick as 
Gets you there smartly 
you want to save time. Idles along smoothly 
Holds steadily 


Seems 


a panther. when 


when you want to kill time 
to any pace you set on long runs. 


Willys-Overland, Inc.,Toledo, Ohio 


sensitive to your every mood. 
to sit at the wheel! 


Oceans of power—and worlds of satisfaction! 
The big, robust Overland engine is faithful 
as the tides. And amazingly lean on gasoline 
and oil. Every dollar of the Overland price 
buys the biggest possible dollar’s worth of 
vigor and endurance. You can not equal 
Overland power and reliability at anywhere 
near the money! 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd.,Toronto, Canada 
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The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 





There is so much satisfaction m 
the shoe of Vici hid 


Style satisfaction. Nici kid is a leather of consistent quality 


the leather selected by the pliable to the degree that 
shoe craftsman to give added __ pliability is needed to achieve 
distinction to his choicest distinctive designs and perfect 
designs. fit, yet firm in the interests of 
Color satisfaction. Smooth satisfactory wear. 
texture and perfect finish con 


No other leather combines all 


tribute in large measure he 
a Fe TERRES OO Cree the advantages of Vici kid. 


richness and beauty of color- Ask your dealer to show you 
d UC 4 O O 


ing forwhich Vici kid is noted. 4% 
the new offerings in shoes of 


Service satisfaction. Vici kid is Vici kid. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sellir g Agerts LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


| kid 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


VICI kid is manufac 
} 1] 1 >] 
tured solely by Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc. 





THERE IS ONLY ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 
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(Continued from Page 82 
the cockpit his hand reached for the auto- 
matic which Tierny had given him. 

“You can’t get through the fog!’’ urged 
one of them. ‘“‘Thicker’n ’ell all the way 
from Toledo on.” 

““Where’s O’Hara?”’ persisted 
“You trot O’Hara out before 
p ctures!’’ 

“Say, listen, fella,’’ pleaded the man who 
had given him the telegram, “if you don’t 
hand over them pictures you're responsible 
for gummin’ the works not me! See? I 
done the best I can! You better use your 
dome an’ snap out of it!”’ 

Allan’s wits were jumping. Tierny had 
told him that he was to run the show him 
self, that Allan Brent was the one who was 
responsible. And yet, if he tried to blunder 
through a fog the pictures might never get 
there. His right hand upon the automatic 
and his left upon the straps of the leather 
case worked nervously. Where in the devil 
was O'Hara? 

Janeth’s voice,screaming ‘Allan! Allan!” 
made them jump. She flashed into range 
of the flood lights and toward him 

“They've arrested O'Hara!’ 
“They're trying to stop us!” 

Someone said, “Choke her off!” 


“Watch out— he’s 


Allan 
you get these 


* she yelled 
Then, 


someone else, gotta 
gun! 

The man snatched at the case, and the 
butt of the automatic came down upon the 
fingers which clutched the side of the cock- 


pit. He jumped back, cursing and nursing 





his f ngers 


neth was given clear passage- 
“Jan, this man says he’s Dawson, and 
he wants the pictures to send by train! He 
says there’s a fog!”’ 


‘I want them pictures,” he roared, still 





clinging to his fingers, “an’, by Gawd, I'll 
get ’em!” 

His voice, in contrast to the liquid tones 
of the real Dawson as she had heard the 


man over the telephone, Janeth fling 
out “That isn’t Dawsor 

Allan stood up in his seat. “I'll plug the 
first man that moves in this direction!’’ he 
aid, and the automatic flashed in full view 
of the white faces about them 

Then the Umpty-seven’s engine, which 
had been idling peacefully, coughed, sput- 
tered and stopped. Without a flicker of 
warning the lights of the field were extin- 
They were in a pit of darkness 
he whispered, “duck out of 


made 


guished 

* Janeth,”’ 
this!”’ 

‘I won’t!”’ she answered 

There was utter silence and utter dark- 
ness about them as they stood there strain- 
g eyes and ears for some indication of 
what might happen next 


ing 
ti 








Nearly a minute passed before he said, 
‘I guess we're cooked! They’ve done 


something to the engine! 

“Oh-h!” breathed Janeth furiously. In- 
stinctively she put her hand upon his arm 

He jumped and demanded, ‘Is that your 
hand te 

“Yes. The old bus is on the field,” she 
whispered. ‘O'Hara filled it.”’ 

“ie get any sort of chance Ill try to get 
it warmed up and shove off.” 

Breaking the silence came the thin dis- 
tant whine of an aéroplane engine; then 
there was a shout. 

“One of the Candas!” said Allan excit 
edly. ‘We'll get some lights now!” 

An instant later the ares sputtered and 
the field was flooded with lights. Not a per- 
son was near them indistinct 
forms moved in the borderland of light and 
darkness, casting elongated shadows; then 
from one corner of the field there came an 
upheaval —really two upheavals which ap- 
peared to merge— and shouts. It was a fist 
fight. A gun flashed twice, two small jets 
of red, and the shouts were silenced for an 
ominous moment, 

A small figure sped out of the darkness 
toward them. 

“Hey, Brent!” 

“‘O’Hara!”’ 

All that remained of the fist fight moved 
into the area of light and seemed to revolve 
about one tall person. 

Then a clear stentorian voice of wrath 
sounded above the mélée: “I'll jolly well 
murder you!” 

“*Seadog!’’ yelled Allan. 

“Yes!” 

Leather case in one hand, gun in the 
other, Allan hopped to the ground and 
started on a run, collecting O’Hara as he 
went. The attackers fell back into the 
cover of darkness. Overhead the Canda 
plane’s engine became silent as it glided 
downward for its landing. 


Several 


“The dirty dogs!’’ came O'Hara's voice, 
rising furiously. “* They threw dirt into the 
intake!” 

“Use the old bus!” urged Janeth 

O’Hara watched the Canda taxi down 
the field, and the crowd of mechanics which 
moved toward it, dragging a gas tank and 


water. He bolted toward the Umpty-five, 
with Janeth, Allan and Bill Seadog after 
him 


“Haven't got gas for’ the big bus any- 
10ow,”’ panted O’Hara. “I'll play their cut 
throat game with ’em. Hop aboard!” 

Allan was already in the cockpit. “‘ You 
go with me, Jan! Take Seadog’s coat!”’ 

O’Hara was swinging on the propeller, 
cranking the engine. “Contact!” hey 
“Contact !’’ answered Allan, flipping the 

h 


led 
ened 


witel 

The old Umpty’s motor commenced to 
then roar. Allan leaned out and 
slapped Seadog on the back 

O’Hara was yelling into his ear: “Can 
} here in the dark?” Allan 
nodded “Take a good squint at the 
field!’ said the mechani “I'm going to 
cut the lights!”’ 

He disappe ared into ther ight 
utes pas ed while the needle of the tem 
perature indicator moved slowly over the 
dial. Around the Canda the mechanies still 
were working. They had turned at the 
sound of the motor, approac hed a few 
steps, but they had decided not to come 
The pilot of the Canda tramped up 
and down beside his machine, stretching, a 
grotesque silhouette, with his case of nega 
tives dangling at his hip, the glasses of hi 
goggles upon his forehead reflecting eyes of 
light as he turned. 

A yell went up as the field was plunged 
into darkness. 

“All right!’’ said Allan. Bill Seadog felt 
for the blocks before the wheels and jerked 
them away. 

“Clear!” he yelled. “‘On your way 

The Umpty-five, spitting red fire from its 
exhaust, labored down the field and took 
to the air 

Seadog crouched down, spoke O'Hara's 
name at intervals until he heard a response, 
““Here lam.” They found each other in the 
darkness, and held a 
The excited shouting in the vicinity of the 
Canda was on the increase, and they could 
hear the field manager shouting orders for 
gasoline flares 

‘I knocked the spots out o’ the trans- 
former,”’ announced O’Hara gleefully, to 
explain the extinguished lights. ‘‘Say 

played cutthroat in the racing game be- 
fore these babies were weaned!”’ 

“I’m full out to wade in and knock the 
spots out of that mob before they get the 
lights going,’’ answered Bill Seadog. 

“*Hey—who in hell are you anyways?” 
O'Hara asked suddenly. ‘I never seen you 
before you crashed the gate with me.” 

“My name’s Towar—Bill Towar.” 

O’Hara’s voice took on an _ incredu- 
lous, puzzled note as he demanded, “Are 
you that—that English-nobility friend of 
Allan’s?”’ 

“I’m the bird 
get busy!”’ 

As they moved upon the Canda, its pilot 
and its mechanics, O’Hara indulged in so 
liloguy to the extent of muttering, ‘And 
ain’t I the big damn fool!” 


L-} 
crackle, 


ou get out Q’ 


Two min 


closer 


sotto-voce conference. 


but stow the bunk! Let’ 


Chicago, with its twinkling, sprawling 
glow of yellow lights; then the great white 
beams which marked the landing field and 
the “‘T."’ Cold and weary to the degree 
that he had to drag himself free from the 
heavy bonds of apathy, Allan swung the 
old Umpty-five about and let it sink to 
earth 

Two minutes later the plaintive whine of 
a siren, sounding in Allan Brent’s ears like a 
continuation of that warning cry along the 
road, told them that the picture 
were on their way toward the midnight train 
for the West. Taylor, president of Globe 
wide, came trotting back to where Allan 
and Janeth stood beside their plane. His 
deeply wrinkled face was beaming, gro- 
tesquely shadowed in the strong field lights 
He led them to his own car, which took 
them to the nearest hotel — and food 

Neither of the Candas had arrived when 
they left the field; but there was a tele- 
phone message at the hotel for Taylor an- 
nouncing that one of them had just come 
in. He looked at his watch and said grimly 
“They'll make the train, all right. Too bad 
we couldn’t make a clean beat on ‘em 
setter luck next time It was a great 
flight, old boy! Tell me about it!” 


Jersey 
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VERY building that has Good Hardware has a higher 
valuation out of all proportion to the slightly higher 


first cost of Good Hardware. 


Why is this true? 


) 1] " 
Bec ause hardware, although often ovet 


looked as a minor detail of construction, cannot be overlooked 

after the building is occupied 

The lock on 1 door is the focal | inf of LOOT It j t first 

thing seen and touc hed 
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you, who use it. It operat nd control | the moving parts of 
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Here at last! An automatic windshield wiper, 
electrically operated, independent of the 
engine, so that “stepping on the gas” has no 
effect on its powerful, steady sweep. 


The Bwab cleans the glass thoroughly, with 
a clock-like regularity, at all times. 


Relieves the driver of the trouble and dan- 
ger of taking a hand off the wheel to wipe 
the glass clear, when driving on wet, slip- 
pery streets. 


For your safety and convenience ask your 
garage-man or accessory dealer to install the 
electric BGlwamb Windshield Wiper. It’s 
operation is not a “drag” on the battery and 


—you can depend on it. It is always on the 
job. Look for the name Baad 
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Sales points for dealers 


The wiper arm is substantial and 
heavy enough to bear an even 
pressure against the glass so that 
the entire surface is wiped clean 
A small adjusting screw on this 
wiper arm enables the driver to 
regulate the amount of pressure 
against the glass. 

The arm is secured by a set screw 
against slipping or falling off 
The Stewart Wiper, being electri- 
cally operated, will work whether 
the car engine is going or not. 
Will keep the windshield clear 
while car is parked. 

Speeding up the engine will have 
no effect on the wiper’s operation. 


Teel 
Price, $7.50 


(Western price, $7.75 


STEWART~WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORPORATION & CHICAGO, U. S. 
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(Continued from Page 87 

His expression, which had become crest- 
fallen at the news of the Canda, changed 
instantly to a smile, and he passed the 
check for fifteen hundred dollars across 
the table. 

For the first time Allan and Janeth were 
able to piece together their own stories, 
while Taylor—first amazed, then angry, 
then fighting mad—listened. Allan, as he 
reached the end of his account, slumped 
down in his chair. 

“Whew! What a day! Me for bed!” 
Suddenly he was alert again, and he de- 
manded, “Say! Who in the deuce won 
that prize fight?” 

They were on the field before dawn, and 
the Umpty-five labored into the air once 
more, headed eastward. Three hours later 
they swooped down into Cleveland, avoid 
ing the wreck of a Canda plane in the center 
of the field, and taxied up to the Umpty 
seven 

Despite his battered face they could see 
O’Hara’s luminous grin for one hundred 
yards. O’Hara and Seadog—the latter di 
sheveled and limping, one shoe off —came 
out to meet them. From the hangars 
emerged mechanics, who stood their dis 
tance, eying the reunion dourly, and yet 
respectfully. 

The high officials of the Brent Aviatior 
Company sat upon the ground and began to 
make reports. 

“Bill, here,” said O’Hara, ‘‘said he was 
full out — which I guess is English for hell 
bent —for wading in, an’ so we waded. He 
takes the left and I take the right of the 
mob, and we meet in the middle.” 

“It was a jolly good fight,” added Bill 
Seadog. 

His face was cut and bruised, one eye 
was encircled with blue, one ear was torn, 
and he nursed his right foot with two bat 
tered hands. 

“Just as we were getting near enough to 
bust up the Canda,” continued O’Hara, 
‘“‘we heard the second Canda come a-roar- 
ing along, trying to find the field. Then 

ymeone touched a match to the gasoline 
they’d been spilling for flares, and with all 
that light we couldn't reach the bus. It was 
a grand idea to light gasoline, except that 
they poured it all over hell’s creation 
Pardon me, Janeth " 

‘Don’t mind me,” said the girl. ‘‘Go on 
with the yarn.” 

“When they got the flares going about 
two dozen started to jump us, an’ so I held 
‘em off with the gat, which I had been using 
asaclub. Then the Canda comes down and 
tries to pull a cross-wind landing, which 
wasn't the pilot’s fault because he couldn't 
ee the ‘T,’ an’ he cracks up his bus. Didn't 
hurt him, but everybody was so excited 
that they forgot to switch his pictures to 
the other bus, which takes off about five 
seconds after the crack-up. Then, Bill here, 
and I go back to the Seven, for fear that 
they might touch a match to her, an’ there 
wasn't any more fighting.”’ 

**Poor old Seadog!”’ said Janeth, putting 
her hand on his arm. He attempted to 
smile gratefully, and all of his face which 
was not already discolored blushed. **‘ What 
did you do to your foot?” 

“Oh, IL kicked someone,” he replied 
negligently “It must have been a me- 
chanie with a bag of tools. Can’t get my 
shoe back on.”’ 

‘“‘T’'ve cleaned the Seven intake,”’ said 
O'Hara. “Full of dirt. An’ she’s got ga 
an’ oil, too--which we don’t ever say 
thanks for. We just take what we want. 
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‘“Seal Rocks,’’ a Natural Formation in the Garden of the Gods, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


We got 'em buffaloed around here. 
fill up the Five.” 

“Hey—Brent!”" yelled a man with a 
megaphone at the door of the office. ‘‘ Long 
distance wants you!”’ 

Alone upon the field Janeth and Bill Sea- 
dog eyed each other. “Can't tell you how 
glad I am to see you again, Janeth,” he 
said. “I’m no end happy. Never wanted 
to see anyone so much in my life, vou 
know. I-—-I just can’t begin to tell you! 
I~ perhaps we'd better go and help Jim.” 

It was Taylor on the telephone, talking 
from Chicago. 

“We got a clean beat!” he announced 
jubilantly. ‘‘Chicago and everything west 
of it is ours by twenty-four hours!” 

“What?” yelled Allan 

“Clean beat!" repeated Taylor. ‘‘One 
Canda didn’t come, and ‘“ 

“It’s wrecked here. Did the other miss 
the train?” 

“They got the train, all right, but the 
pictures were no good. The negatives were 
ruined. The pilot says that there was a 
fight in Cleveland oF 

“You bet there was!” 

“The pilot says that somebody kicked 
him —planted a kick on the case he was 
carrying the negatives in. He doesn’t know 
what happened, but he’s got a tooth out, a 
black eye, and he Says he thinks he remem 
bers getting kicked. Anyhow the pictures 
were spoiled. Easterling is almost crazy!’ 

*Kicked!”’ repeated Allan 

‘Yeh—and say, I’m giving you an extra 
bonus. Five hundred just for good luck 
I’]l mail it to you.”’ 

As they were about to get aboard the 
planes the Honorable Willard Westen 
Clively Towar regarded his swollen foot 
thoughtfully. 

“IT say, Janeth,” he began, “if I can earn 
five hundred dollars with one foot, I ought 
to do fairly well when I begin using my 
head Eh?” 

Janeth’s blue eyes came up to his, she 
smiled and nodded. “I'll bet on you, Bill 
Seadog.”’ 

“Will you really? I’m deadly seriou 
you know Will you bet on Bill Seadog?”’ 

Again she nodded Her expression 
changed suddenly. ‘*This extra five hun 
dred,”’ she announced, “just covers every 
thing we owe for the new Umpty!”’ It was 
the treasurer of the Brent Aviation Com 
pany speaking 

“Oh, Allah!”’ moaned her brother. *‘ Why 
not declare a dividend? I haven't had a 
whole dime to spend on myself in four 
months!” 

sill Seadog dug into his trousers pocket, 
and he pulled forth eighty-seven cents, put 
ur 


I'll go 








4 


e coins in Janeth’s hand 
“The board of directors,”” he said, ‘ votes 
unanimously to give the chief pilot an al 
lowance of one nickel a week in return for 
his noble flight from Jersey City to Chi 
cago wi 

The two Umpty’s—one black and dirty 
from long service and the other with its 
wings glistening in the sunlight— soared 
up, and headed eastward. Allan, sitting at 
his ease in the passenger's COL kpit while 
Bill Seadog piloted, thoughtfully clinked 
his nickel against the penny which he had 
borrowed from the treasurer for exactly 
that purpose And it occurred to him that 
he had never felt quite so wealthy, even in 
the days when the Brent fortune had 
seemed unlimited 


Editor's Note—This is the fourth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Parker The next will appear in an 


early issue 
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CHARLEY, OR THE 


while Charley’ 


and ends of a 


Gibbon and 
a study of 


please 
does n't 


lal request, 
again It 
like to hear it 
pend the evening 
ng Spend the 
that is your limit 
ding. Any time you 
and let her drop a 
plate you think you are show 
ham of a time 
T: If lam unable 
prodigal ight wish, 
the inroads you make on my capital. 1 
you waste 
mn down stage where I 
ear you, and don’t pull hokum that 
ruled off the Kerosene Circuit the year 
r the Big Wind. You wouldn’t show a 
ood time if you had all the money in 
S. Treasury; but I am different 
y you had better take out your 
pocketknife, | | am going to scrape 
of the gold filling out of the old wallet 
ind slap it in our right-hand pants pocket 
ERNEST fifteen dollars yester 
and twenty day before. How 
is this to go or 


CHARLEY Li 


to scatter money 
it is because 
f 
money that 

HARLEY (ore 

j 


jPCALISE 


Y ou took 


five the 


who's talking! 
Didn't you buy twe morning papers and a 
ten-cent square hocolate Just last week? 
MRNEST Have you stopped to realize 
hat if Mr, Meller ever hears of the gay life 
i are leading he will discharge me? 
CHARLEY: That Listen! If 
now anything about landscape garden 
old Meller is an ex-rounder from 
uundersville If he supposed you had 
to kick over the traces he 
and weep tears of 


ten to 


ors 


old jazbo? 


nough gammor 


would fall on your neck 


the old hellion 
MuNEST: | will not 
employer in such 

CHARLE' All right 
and I'll speak ‘em 

ve got . date 

tT: If we must spend the evening 
young person who calls 
at least let me beg you 
al her 
how her the 
sation 


allow you to refer to 
terms 

nator 
Only 


Write my 
hurry, be- 


i rivolous 
self little Maxie, 
turn it to good account 
example, s 
slang urn the conver 
} 


iuity grammar. By 

tfulness of 

erious chan 

ARLEY: Ky special request, please play 

onata over again It doesn't mean 
like to hear it 


s brave talk 
harley was quite the gay 
uch, my own dear little girl, was not 

Though he had tumbled head 
r heels in love with the charming vaude 
increased hers 


you may conclude 
Lothario; 


From all thi 


at ¢ 
Cum 
Ville tar, as his affection 
eemed to diminist 
Never again did she jump up 


cheek, 


and kiss 
him spontaneot ] on the nor any 
where else; » permit him to take 
uch | t th her At the end of a 
month detir more distant from 
him than on the night when first they met, 
ents and attentions 
a favor. And 
became the more 
sperately devoted grew Charley 
Meanwhile, during the afternoons 
indays, | ontinued the struggle, en 
uvoring Maxie’s influence 
young persons of 
emed to look at lift 
even consid 
, but the 
yet 


tel 
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epted hi pre 

of one who confers 

more stand-oflish she 

} 

and 

rnest « 

to counteract 

resting himself | 

rosite sex who sé 

t More than once he 

ered a friendship with Miss Smathi 
expres » on that 

fond 
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immed up 


face of severe 


leterred him 


pe riod may he 
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An Angel's Dream is composed of vanilla 
ice cream, strawberry sherbet, melted fudge, 
three symmetrically disposed red cherries 
chopped nuts, and miscellaneous fruits ac 
cording to season. I would have preferred 
a simple lemon phosphate, but she always 
insisted on my ordering an Angel’s Dream 
for myself as well as one for her. After 
wards she would eat mine. Though Polly O 
claimed that her main interest in life was 
sewing, I observe that since her marriage to 
an automobile salesman she has spent all 
her time running about in her husband's 
O43 There was also a ripe olive in 
this unless I am mistaken 

But the most serious of these affairs is 
yet to be told. One evening when Maxie 
had been peculiarly distant and disagree 
able, Charley, after leaving her, stopped in 
at a skating rink with the result as below: 


late $65.60 


5.00 


I call her Incognita from the Latin, mean 
ing “Unknown,” though she stated 
she was a grand-opera singer by the name of 
Babe Darrymore, I subsequently learned 
that both name and profession were ficti- 
tious 

As for Charley's account with Maxie, 
is as follows: 


because, 


that 


Dog —I never saw this animal, which, aceord 
ly after purchase 
lo Maxie sick mother in Jacksonville, Flor 


ida 20.00 


ing to Maxie, died immediate 


r from a broker 
siornia 
Maxie other in Chicays 
graduation 
tirthday gilt fo 
115.40 

It was an evening in late July when Maxie 
remarked, ‘‘Mort has just finished thirty 
weeks of Spitz and Blumenstein booking 
He will be here tomorrow night.” 
weeks, my own dear little girl, 

harley had awaiting anxiously the 
arrival of Maxie’s second cousin. This was 
because he had begun to consider seriously 
a certain audacious design 

“Good!” said Charley heartily. ‘Then 
tomorrow night is exactly when Mort and 
I are going to talk ~ 

As Charley walked back to the boarding 
house, Ernest, from his remote corner of 
the brain, bombarded him with questions 

‘What is the reason, Charley, for this 
latest freak? What is your idea in playing 
with the notion of going on the stage? What 
have you to gain if Maxie’s second cousin, 
the dramatist, writes you a sketch, when 
you must be aware that should you experi- 
ment with this mad project I will immedi- 
ately lose my position with Meller, Lane & 
Co?” 

And to all these 
sponded with the single 


For some 
been 


business 


questions Charley re- 
word, “ Maxie.” 


mt 


MMUE next evening at 8:30 the maid an- 

nounced to Charley that someone was 
asking for him. Entering the parlor down- 
stairs, Charley perceived an individual 
whom he knew by intuition was none other 
than Mort. ‘he dramatist much resembled 
Shakspere in being short and bald, and 
his extremely theatric gestures left no doubt 
as to his profession 

‘Listen!’’ said Mort, bounding from his 
chair as Charley appeared in the doorway 
‘Lam going te tell you the absolute truth 
When Maxie wrote me that she had you 
lined up for a sketch I thought you were 
simply some stage-crazy John. But since 
I have had this one look at you I have 
changed my mind. Boy, you have a fu- 
ture. You can be a headliner by just walk 
ing on and letting them look at you. And 
I will say with my hand on my heart that 
if you decide to go into vaudev ille the Vv will 
book you solid for the next three years. 

‘Listen!’’ Mort continued. “I have 
known a good many people who claimed to 
hold the altitude record, but you are the 


only one who has made good. You might 
be billed as the human bean pole, but I have 
got a better idea than that. It is a long 
time now that I have been looking for a 
partner like you, and especially for some- 
body who can get that dumb look you 
have; and since seeing you an idea has 
come to me that is twenty-second-century 
vaudeville and will break up any under- 
takers’ convention that ever bought out 
the front rows 

“Listen! We will call the team Mort 
and Beans. That is a scream in itself, but 
it is nothing to what will happen when 
they turn us loose on the customers. There 
will be a counter on the stage and behind 
that some practicable shelves with a lot of 
plates on them. I will enter while you are 
dusting the plates. 

“*Who was that 
yesterday?’ you will start. 

‘Oh,’ I will very 
wasn’t any lady 

‘Well,’ you will come back, ‘I cer 
tainly saw you out walking with a lady 

‘Where?’ I will cross-fire— one-two 
stuff 

‘Ramsay Avenue and Moore 
you will local back, putting a lot of 
into it 

‘Then quick 
one: ‘Oh, that wasn't any 
my wife.’ 

‘When I say that it wasn’t any lady, but 
only my wife, you will look at me for about 
ten seconds very dumb the way you do, 
and then you will pick up a plate and say, 
‘Oh, you big boob!’ and bust it over my 
head. 

**That is no lady 
you big boob!’ Bam! 

‘Listen! That dumb look and then the 
laugh line and then the business with the 
plate and the funny fall I will pull will 
revolutionize refined vaudeville; and when 
I make such a statement I know what I am 
talking about. ‘That is no lady —that is 
my wife.’ All confused. ‘Oh, you big boob!’ 
Bam! But here is where it really gets 
good. After you have used up all the 
plates on the lower shelves you will have 
to reach them from off the top shelves. And 
then while I am leaning on the counter pull- 
ing comical business to keep the customers 
laughing, you will dust the plate off very 
carefully and when you have got the plate 
all clean you will say, ‘Oh, you big boob!’ 
Bam! Listen! We will not even consider 
any offer under five hundred a week. Now 
I am going to write up this sketch, and to- 
morrow night when you come to the Al 
Fresco you will see it for yourself, word for 
word, the way it is going to be produced.” 

There was the proposition, my own dear 
little girl; and while, from his remote back- 
ground, Ernest shuddered, Charley re- 
ceived this exposition with delight. The 
only flaw in the details was that so far at 
least the sketch had no place for Maxie, 
and it was a partnership with Maxie that 
had induced him to consider a vaudeville 
career. But he knew that vaudeville play- 
lets can be rewritten so as to accommodate 
all the characters desirable, and he felt the 
presence of the two second cousins would 
go far toward making the little group con- 
genial. 

Not in any way did Charley regret the 
hundred dollars he had turned over to Mort 
as an advance payment for the labors of 
authorship, and when he went to sleep it 
was not repeating, “Every day in every 
way I’m getting better and better,” but 
‘That was no lady—-that was my wife. Oh, 
you big boob! Bam!” 

I leave you to imagine the sensations of 
Ernest when he awoke in the morning and 
reviewed Charley’s action. He was des- 
perate. It was not merely that Charley’s 
advance payment of the night before had 
dealt the last blow to his savings account; 
but he realized that if Charley went into 
this harebrained venture he would wreck 
Ernest’s commercial ambitions forever. 

Ernest saw that his only escape was to 
acquire such a compelling interest in his 
workaday life that Charley would find it 
impossible to secure a foothold for ridicu- 
lous enterprises. It was therefore spurred 
by the desperation born of necessity that 
he approached gruff old Mr. Meller with 
the bold request that he be transferred 
into the foreign export department. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Meller—-I expur- 
gate as before. ‘‘So you would like to get 
into the foreign export department, hey? 
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Well, well! I am going to be frank with 
you. I have watched you for some time, 
and you work hard, but I don’t think I am 
going to transfer you into the foreign export 
department or any other department; and 
if you should ask me for some good advice 
I would tell you to start out and hunt 
another job, because you are a young man 
with an unimpeachable character, but you 
don’t get on with me. Well, well.” 

age eturned to the boarding house 
the prey of the deepest despondency he 
had e ae known, and after a wretched after- 
noon came down to dinner with his nerves 
at loose ends. So much was this the case 
that when, from the other side of the table, 
old Mr. Wilton, referring to footsteps in the 
hall, said, ‘That is only my wife,” Ernest 
had all he could do to keep his twitching 
fingers from the meat platter as he mur- 
mured under his breath, “So that is only 
your wife. Oh, you big boob! Bam!” 

It was, he realized, the crucial hour of his 
entire existence. If the appointment that 
evening was kept, Charley would irrev- 
ocably commit himself. Now or never, 
Charley must be beaten; and already 
Charley’s hour of arrival was at hand. 
Ernest knew that to break the evening’s 
date was impossible unless aid and support 

came to him from another--from some 
well-poised mind capable of giving such aid 
and support. Yet to whom could he turn 
for the balking of Charley—Charley, who, 
like the fabled camel, was intruding himself 
more and more with each passing moment. 

Shaking at every limb, Ernest finished 
his dessert and left the table. 

My own dear little girl, I have just 
brewed and swallowed a fresh cup of strong 
coffee and I resume my confessions in spite 
of the fact that they are becoming more 
and more embarrassing to relate 

Trembling with apprehension, Ernest 
had reached the second floor when a glance 
into the little parlor gave him a sudden 
thrill of hope. Miss Smathis was sitting 
there, watchfully waiting as usual, upon 
her face a smile at once severe but fond. 

With a deep breath of relief Ernest turned 
into the parlor, determined to explain 
everything to the middle-aged lady and to 
beg her to save him from himself 

You seem somewhat worried,” began 
Miss Smathis. “The expression on your 
face tells me that. Is there anything I can 
do for you : td 

Seating himself on the little davenport, 
Ernest buried his face between his hands 

‘I hope it is nothing too serious,’’ Miss 
Smathis continued. 

Ernest raised his head 

‘It is a matter of falling in with bad 
companions,” he admitted frankly, “and 
not being able to break away from them.” 

‘Why do you not devote your evenings 
to something that will keep your mind from 
low company?” suggested Miss Smathis 
‘Why not, for instance, spend your spare 
hours in the companionship of good books?”’ 

‘I should like to,’’ responded Ernest; 

but though I make plenty of good resolu 
tions, my character too weak to 
enable me to carry them out.” 

“You should have someone near you in 
your difficult moments; who 
would take a personal your 
struggies. 

My own dear little girl, Ernest knew per- 
fectly well what was coming; but so frantic 
was he as he saw his old respectable life 
about to slip from him forever that he 
wished aid no matter what the cost. Al- 
ready Charley wa clamoring to be heard, 
and he knew that if, while alone, Charley 
should take full possession, he must give 
up hope. Miss Smathis was his last chance. 

‘I wish I could find some such person,” 
said Charley desperately. 

‘Do you not know anyone who would be 
suitable?’’ asked Miss Smathis, leaning 
forward. 

“Yes, I know one such person.” 

“Why do you not confide everything to 
this person? Does this person live in the 
city?” 

“Yes, she 
she liveg in ¢ this very boarding: house. 
haps shé is in this room now. 

Miss Smathis closed her eyes. ‘‘What 
do you mean?” she said in a low voice. 

Two minutes later—exactly two minutes 
by the clock over the sham fireplace— 
Ernest and Miss Smathis were engaged to 
be married. Miss Smathis now rose. 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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TN THREE short years radio has become 
one of the chief forms of entertainment 
for the American people 


Nightly, while thousands in brilliant 
metropolitan ballrooms dance to the 
rhythm of famous orchestras—tens of thou 


sands in their own homes, hundreds of miles 


away, fox-trot to the same music —by radio. 


The air is literally full of fine things you 
shouldn’t miss—and all is practically free to 
those possessing radio receivers. Radio ap 
peals to all, for through the medium of the 
loud speaker all may enjoy its benefits. In 
valids and shut-ins, children and the aged, all 
bless this wonder worker — Radio 











Fortunate it is that the broadcasting sta 
tions realize the great responsibility that is 
theirs and spare neither expense nor care to 
make their programs vitally interesting to 
their invisible but critical audienc: For 
this, their only applause is your written 
appreciation. 

The broadcasting stations endeavor 
plee e all and therefore present dive 
programs that appeal to everyone 
great band is playing a famous march 
the sonorous notes of a Jreat org 
North, South, East and West 
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Like floating on a cloud 
—ride on Michelin Balloon Comfort-Cords 


aa euxurious riding comfort such as you 


aay, never thought possible, combined with 
Flare, 


| the most important advance of many 
eemnead) years in motoring economy—that is 
what Michelin Balloon Comfort-Cords offer you. 


Riding on air now becomes more than a phrase. 
It is a reality. Cushioned on tires twice as big as 
oversize cords, but inflated to only half the pres- 
sure, you float over holes and rough spots as 
though every road were a boulevard. 

At the same time the elimination of jars and jolts length- 
ens the life of your car tremendously. Experts estimate 


the increase at 50%. That represents probably the greatest 
single reduction in motoring costs ever achieved. 


The time to change to Michelin Comfort-Cords is now. 
They go right on your present rims. You can sell your 
present tires; or else mount the Michelin Comfort-Cords 
on rear wheels only and use up your old tires on front. 


‘They fit Michelin Comfort-Cords last longer than ordinary tires; 


but they cost hardly any more. See your Michelin 


present rims dealer about them now. 


Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. J. 


Balloon 
ComfortCords __ 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

“Wait right here,”’ she commanded in a 
brisk, authoritative voice. ‘I have in my 
room a little book on character formation. 
I shall bring it to you and we will study it 
together. Sit here until I come back.” 

She hurried out into the hall, closing the 
door behind her. But Ernest had made his 
last effort. The good woman’s steps were 
still echoing on the stairway when Ernest 
dropped exhausted into the background 
and Charley took complete possession. 

“Oh, you big boob!” he said to Ernest. 
“You have worked us into a sweet jam 
I’llsay so. You have engaged us to marry a 
woman twice our age. Well, you are lucky 
you have met me to get a little pep into 
those legs of ours, because before she comes 
back we are going to do a sneak out of this 
mortuary, change these hick clothes for a 
regular suit and keep our date with Mort 
and Maxie.” 

Five minutes later Charley’s gaiters were 
flashing in the summer night as he sped 
toward the Al Fresco. Ernest had clutched 
at a last straw and it had broken under his 


desperate fingers. 
Iv 


v= Ernest had lost; and, what was 
inore, he had given up. What was the 
use, he argued, as Charley hurried him 
along the streets—what was the use? 

‘l am finished,” said Ernest. “I have 
worked hard, and yet instead of appreciat 
ing my efforts Mr. Meller has not only re 
fused to promote me but has practically 
told me I am discharged. In addition, I 
am engaged to Miss Smathis, who is at 
least twice my age; and if I do not leave her 
neighborhood she will marry me—-I can see 
it in her eye. I have fought against Charley 
for the last time I see now that 
Charley is really my better self, or at any 
rate my common-sense self. I have tried 
and failed—why not give Charley his 
chance? Suppose he does go into vaude 
ville. There is big money in vaudeville 
Everybody says so. Besides, he is in love 
with Maxie and I have begun to think I 
rather like Maxie myself. Yes, if Charley 
married Maxie it will be all right with me 
I will give Charley a free hand.” 

It was thus with Ernest’s full approval 
that Charley joined Mort at the 
to the Al Frese 

My own dear little girl, I have 
brewed and swallowed still another cup of 
strong coffee; and, thus stimulated, I hope 
to be able to narrate the events that follow 
to their bitter end 

Mort was not in good humor. Nor was 
this irascibility lessened when, after taking 
Mort’s order for some tea, extra strong, the 
waiter brought Mort just that 

“Isn't the tea good, sir?’’ inquired the 
waiter with a bland smile, probably caused 
by the fact that the person occupying the 
next table was Mr. Ellison E. Ellison, 
president of the Society to Enforce the 
Constitutional Amendments and Suppress 
Vice, and his wife 

“Yes,’’ Mort answered, “it is good for an 
old ladies’ home in Massachusetts, and 
maybe it is good for educated goldfish; but 
it is not good for me. But never mind; if 
your backbone is made of spaghetti, maybe 
your children will all be acrobats and that 
will help alittle. Bring us three crab-meat 
cocktails and three club sandwiches.” 

“Maxie wants a special club sandwich 
tomatoes,’” now observed the 
object of Charley’s affections in her usual 
thin but crystalline voice 

Take what you get and shut up,’ 
served Mort brusquely. He did not 
at her as he made this remark, but 
tinued his conversation with Charley 
though Maxie were nct even at the table 

I will ask you to judge of Charley’s sur 
this unusual mode of address be 
But hi rose 
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been a hoofer you can figure for yourself 
how good she is. Oh, they are alike; but 
I wouldn’t mind that so much if they would 
only stop whining.” 

While Charley sat silent, too amazed and 
indignant to think of any adequate re- 
joinder, Maxie’s only comment, delivered 
in her usual tinkling accents, was, “ Now, 
Mort, you stop. Maxie doesn’t like you 
to talk that way and you k: ow it.” 

“Shut up,” said Mort somewhat im 
patiently. “I have finished the sketch,”’ he 
went on to Charley, ‘‘and me and you have 
got an act that is going to make the seat- 
slammers bust off their vest buttons fourteen 
times a week, and that is saying something.” 

“Where does Maxie come in?’’ demanded 
Charley’s inamorata. 

Without paying the slightest attention 
to the plaintive query, Mort continued his 
explanation to Charley 

“When I told you last night that I had 
an idea for twenty-second-century vaude 
ville I was right. But listen! That idea is 
nothing to the big new idea I got today 
Here is the real dope: First, you remem 
ber my idea was that I would pull the 
cracks and you would bust the plates over 
my head. But the real idea is this: I will 
pull the cracks and afterwards bust the 
plates myself over your head, at the same 
time pulling the laugh line, ‘Oh, you big 
boob!’ What is more, I will hit you so hard 
every time that I will lose my balance and 
do my funny fall just the same as if you 
had hit me. Listen! The customers will not 
let us get off the stage. Oh, you big boob! 
Bam!” 

“When does Maxie do her 
’” was the plaintive interpolation of 
the idol of Charley's heart 

“Shut up,’’ said Mort meditatively, and 
continued his explanation. “Yes, there is 
the real kick. It will also be bette r, because 
you are not a trained actor, and this way 
about all the business you will have to pull 
will be to stand there looking long and 
dumb the way you do naturally.’ 

At this point Maxie gave 
tug at Mort’s sleeve and in her thir 
tones protested, ‘“ Maxie wants somebody 
to say something to her-— Maxie 

With a sudden move Mort brought one 
hand down on the table, and turning te 
Maxie spoke as follow 

“Oh, you want somebody 
thing to you, do you? All ri 
the goat, and I hope you will | 
I have to say. For Pete’ 
silly whine and shut up—shut 
up hut up! 

Without pausing he turned back 
Charley and continued his dissertation as 
though nothing had happened 

“When we sign a contract we will make 
them thank us before we put our John 
Henrys at the bottom Ant . 
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Like a stricken animal, Charley turned 
his gaze from Maxie to Mort and from 
Mort to the table The muscles of his 
throat contracted and he could feel his eyes 
glazing. Mechanically he picked up the 
nearest club-sandwich platter, hefted it 
between his fingers, and then—with the 
words “So she is not a lady, but only your 
wife. Oh, you big boob! Bam!"’—he 
brought the platter down upon Mort's bald 
head 

Maxie screamed, and seizing a crab-meat 
cocktail threw it at Charley’s head. The 
cocktail missed its target, but landed in the 
electric fan, whence it was distributed to 
many of the clientele of the Al Fresco 

But Charley paid no attention to this 
counter-attack. He was engaged rescuing 
the club sandwiches. Such was his agility 
in the matter that when the dramatist rose, 
shrouded in the tablecloth, in rapid succes 
sion Charley busted the two remaining 
platters over Mort's head, hissing 
time between clenched teeth, “So she is 
a lady, but only your wife! Oh, you 
boob! Bam!” y 

My own dear little girl, I have no mem 
ory of any happening subsequent to the 
third platter, but from the reports of re 
liable and disinterested witnesses I am 
forced to conclude t for at least three 
minutes Charley now fought the combined 
force of the Al Fresco waite rs, pl is the 
manager, the assistant manager, two fire 
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SAVE this guide for reference with your family, your painter and the Sherwin-Williams dealer 


CONDENSED 


HOUSEHOLD GUIDE 


For Painting, Varnishing, Staining and Enameling 


IMPORTANT: Each of the products specified below bears our name and trade mark 














TO PAINT 


Use product named below 


TRADE MARK 


TO VARNISH TO STAIN TO ENAMEL | 
Use product named below Use product named below Use product named below 
' 





AUTOMOBILES 


S-W Auto Enamel: for the 
man who paints hisowncar 


S-W Auto Enamel Clear: 


a colorless varnish 


S-W Auto Enamel: assorted 
colors 





AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
AND SEATS........ . 


S-W Auto Top and S-W 
Auto Seat Dressing 





BRICK... -«-scceceeees ' 


SWP House Paint: a full oi! 
gloss 
S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 
| finish 


dul 


Old Dutch Enamel: full gioss 


for outside exposure 





CEILINGS, Interior..... ; 


Flat-Tone: the washable, flat 
oil paint 


Scar-Not Varnish : for wood- 
work only; such as beamed ceil- 
ings, etc. 


S-W Handcraft Stain: 
Penetrating spirit stain for 
new hard wood 

Floorlac: varnish and stain 
combined, new or old wood 


Enameloid: assorted colors 





Exterior ..... 


SWP House Paint: 


Rexpar Varnish: weather re 
sisting, for porch ceilings, etc. 


S-W Oil Stain: for new wood 


Old Dutch Enamel ; white, 
gray, ivory, gloss or rub- 
bed effect 





CONCRETE 


S-W Concrete Wall Finish: 


a paint, resists weather 














DOORS, 


Interior 


SWP House Paint: 


Scar-Not Varnish: gloss 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries to a dull finish 
without rubbing 


Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 

S-W Handcraft Stain: 
penetrating Spirit stain for 
new wood only 


Enameloid: assorted colors 





Exterior 


SWP House Paint: 


Rexpar Varnish: 
weather resisting spar 
varnish 


S-W Oil Stain: for 1 ew wood 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory For interior 
and exterior use 





a 


FENCES 





SWP House Paint: 
Metalastic(iron or wire only) 
S-W Roof and Bridge Pains: 


for rough work 


S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain 





FLOORS, Interior (wood) 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 


stands repeated scrubbing 


Mar-Not Varnish: 


water resisting. heel-proof 


Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 


the enamel-like finish 





Concrete 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 


wears well; washes well 


S-W Concrete Floor Finish: 
high-gloss, durable 





S-W Porch and Deck Paint: 





FURNITURE, Indoors. .. 


Enameloid: the decorative 
enamel 


Scar-Not Varnish: 
stands hard usage 


Floorlac: a varnish and stain 
combine 





Porch 


Enameloid: assorted colors 


Rexpar Varnish: weather 
resisting 


S-W Oil Stain: for new wood 


Old Dutch Enamel: white. 
gray. ivory, gloss or rubbed 


Enameloid: assoned colors 





HOUSE OR GARAGE 


Exterior 


SWP House Paint: 


Rexpar Varnish: 


weather resisting 


S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain: 


Old Dutch Ename!: 


enduring gloss 





LINOLEUM 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
stands repeated scrubbing 


Mar-Not Varnish: 
protects the pattern 


S-W Inside Floor Paint: 
the enamel-like finish 





RADIATORS 


Flat-Tone: fiat oil paint 
S-W Aluminum or Gold 
Pain 


Enameloid: assorted colors 





ROOFS, Shingle 
Metal 


Composition 


S-W Roof and Bridge Paint: 
Metalastic: 
Ebonol: biack coal tar paint 


S-W Preservative Shingle 
Stain: 





SCREENS 


S-W Screen Enamel: 


S-W Screen Enamel 











S-W Family Paint: 


assorted colors 


Rexpar Varnish: 


Floorlac: (inside use) a var- 
nish and stain combined 


Enameloid: assorted colors 





WALLS, Interior (Plaster or 
Wallboard).... 


Flat - Tone; the washable, fiat 
oil paint 

SWP House Paint: 
a full oil gloss 


Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory, glossorrubbed 
effect 

Enameloid: assorted colors 





WIGKER. .cccccccecccses 


Enameloid: high gloss 
assorted colors 


Rexpar Varnish: 


durable, elastic 


Floorlac: a varnish and 
stain combined 


Old Dutch Enamel : white, 
gray, ivory, gloss or rub- 
bed effect 





WOODWORK, Interior. . 


SWP House Paint: gioss 
Flat-Tone: flat oil paint 





Scar-Not Varnish: 
high gloss but can be rub- 
bed to a dull finish 
Velvet Finish Varnish No. 
1044: dries dull without 


rubbing OS 








S-W Handcraft Stain: 
penetrating spirit stain for 
new hardwood 

S-W Oil Stain: 
fer new soft wood 

Floorlac: for new or old wood; 

a varnish and stain combined 





Old Dutch Enamel: white, 
gray, ivory; dull or gloss; 
aristocrat of enamels,spec- 
ified by leading architects 

Enameloid: assoried colors 














NOTE: Best results can be had 
by following the carefully pre- 
pared directions on labels. 








Copyright, 1923, by 


The Sherwin-Williams Co. 























SAVE THIS “GUIDE” 


Which of these surfaces or articles will you paint, varnish, 
stain or enamel? Get the correct material for right results. 


Mark on the “Household Guide” the particular surface or article you have 


in mind to finish. 


The Guide covers the more common problems. 


If you 


have some painting, varnishing, enameling or staining problems in your 


home, not covered by the Guide, write us. It will 


pay you to visit the store 


of the nearest Sherwin-Williams dealer and consult the more extensive store 
ras : ; 
Guide" displayed on his walls. 


5 : } 
. | Write for free booklet B 450 with complete Send soc (65c in Canada) 
i) : = Household Guide and helpful information on Painting Manual. 1 1 
| all painting, varnishing, staining and enamel some full color plates 
br J l| " ing. Valuable whether you do the work your plete book on the subiect « 
. Address Dept 


for hom 











self or employ a master painter lishee 








To withstand the weather 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, O. 


For better-looking 
radiators 
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LAZY-BOARD BILL 


Continued from Page 13 


“Just one damned thing after another! 
exclaimed Casey. ‘‘There’s a jinx on this 
job.” 

“No, sir-ree.”” Lazy- Board Bill spoke 
with absolute conviction. ‘This here is 
going to be a gusher. I feel it in my bones 
feel just like I done the night I won all that 
money.” 

“Sure,” sneered the driller. “I reckon 
you’re still drinkin’ the same hooch maybe, 
too, ain’t you?” 

Shortly after this their derrick man 
slipped from near the crown block and was 
saved from death only by a fortunate land- 
ing on top of the fireman. Both were badly 
injured; it took months to persuade the 
fireman that the derrick man hadn’t picked 
him out on purpose. 

With almost a new crew, Casey grew 
despondent. 

“*Nothin’ but brake weights,’ he fumed. 
‘**Some of these drifters’re worse’n useless 
they think they knew it all. Gimme a boll 
weevil every time, provided he’s willin’.” 

And then the prices of oil commenced to 
sag. Down, down they slid. The descent 
started with a cut in Pennsylvania crude, 
which for many years has served as the ba- 
rometer of oil prices. Then Mid-Continent 
followed suit, and down in Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Oklahoma and Texas the pipe-line 
companies hurried to post new prices. The 
periodical war of elimination was on. 

With thousands of new wells swelling 
production, the great oil companies had an 
excellent argument for cutting prices. Also, 
they could store enormous quantities 
cheaply, and when prices were cut lower 
and lower until they went below cost of 
production, much valuable acreage would 
be available at a sacrifice. 

Casey and Bill got down about eighteen 
hundred feet and then lost the tools again. 
It so happened that another cut in prices 
had been posted the previous day. 

“I’m through,” declared Mike, white 
under his freckles. ‘It'll cost more to finish 
the job than it'll be worth.” 

‘We're going to get a gusher, I tell you!” 

“Suppose we do. With prices like they 
are, it won’t be worth a damn. No, sir; 
I’m through.” 

And he was. No arguments could move 
him. He still had a little money left and 
did not propose to beggar himself and his 
family monkeying with a hoodooed job like 
this. So Lazy- Board proposed to buy him 
out. No, sir-ree; he’d pull his pipe and 
take his rig and go! Consider the expense, 
urged Luna. Also, had Casey thought of 
what would happe n under present condi- 
tions? The rig would most assuredly lie 
idle, because nobody was undertaking new 
drilling jobs. 

It ended with Casey selling out to Bill 
for five hundred dollars cash and a mort- 
gage on the rig for the remainder. And 
now the only obstacle between Lazy-Board 
and a fortune was the necessity of raising 
five hundred dollars. He had nearly two 
hundred laid by, having grown more thrifty 
since starting in for himself. But even if 
he managed to borrow enough, how was he 
to pay the crew? 

The crew let him do the worrying and 
went to town next day to get drunk, so he 
had the camp to himself. It was very still 
there—so still, after the clank and puffing 
of the engine night and day for weeks, that 
Bill became profoundly depressed. It was 
the first time he had given way to gloom. 
Not that he doubted there was oil where he 
was drilling, but he began to doubt whether 
the well would ever be completed. 

As he sat moodily on a stump, whetting 
the blade of his knife against his boot, he 
discerned afar off a flivver approaching. 
It careened and lurched along the rough 
road, chugging and back-firing, but it came 
on. He watched in surprise. Who could be 
visiting them away out here? Some credi 
tor of Casey’s, perhaps? 

lhe flivver made a final spurt through 
the deep sand ruts at the edge of the wood 
and drew up fifty yards away. In it sat his 
wife, with her sister and brother-in-law. 

‘*Well!”’ said she, in a tone as though she 
hi ad c aught Bill. 

“Well?” said Bill, looking sheepish. 

“What's the matter? You look awful 
blue. And why ain’t you working?” 

“Oh, just a little trouble. We had to shut 
down for a coupla days.” 

“Why, you told me everything was 
lovely!”’ she cried, and next minute re- 
gretted it when she saw his eyes. 


Out she jumped, and ran to Bill. Now, 
it had been her plan to ride by to see how 
things were going and make Bill sorry by a 
fine carelessness of demeanor. Then she 
would leave him— and later he would come 
back to her. But all that was changed now. 
Her man was in trouble, and she did not 
hesitate. 

‘Tell me all about it, honey,’’ she said, 
putting an arm across his shoulders. 

A sudden realization of how little he de- 
served this from her swept over Lazy- 
Board. He gave an inarticulate cry and 
gi athe ‘red his wife into his arms 

‘I knowed it,” whispered the brother-in- 
law over his shoulder. ‘Didn't I tell you 
so, Min? It was just a scheme of hers.” 

Presently Mrs. Luna came back to the 
car, leading Bill by the hand. 

“T’m going to take him home,” she an- 
nounced happily. “Why, he’s nothing but 
a great baby —all men are.” 

“Sure they are,” Bill gladly agreed. 

They talked foolishly and wildly all the 
way to the town where they were te spend 
the night. Never were such poor attempts 
at jokes, never such ready laughter. 

“Listen at ’em,” said the brother-in-law. 
“Crazier than a couple of kids. Notice the 
funny way they laugh?” 

It was a two-day trip over bad roads to 
Mrs. Luna’s home town, and long ere they 
arrived the pair had come to an agreement; 
in some fashion Bill must have communi- 
cated his unshaken faith to her. The gist of 
it was that Mrs. Luna would sell the lot 
she had inherited, next to the Come Again 
Garage, and turn the money over to Bill so 
he could resume operations, provided he 
would let her handle the finances after he 
brought in his gusher 

“T reckon it’s fair enough,” remarked 
the brother-in-law doubtfully, “but I tell 
you right now I bet she’ll make him sweat.” 

“It'll be good for him,” snapped the 
sister 

The lot sold for eighteen hundred dollars. 
The sum seemed sufficient to Lazy-Board, 
but before he got through fishing for the 
tools he began to doubt. The doubts re- 
solved into reality just when they got 
above the sand. He was unable to pay off 
the crew at the end of that week, and they 
struck 

“If I can raise it, will you guys work 
another week and take a chance——for a 
bonus?”’ he demanded. 

After consulting among themselves they 
assented to this arrangement. Bill went 
hotfoot to town, where his wife was board- 
ing, and persuaded her to part with the tiny 
solitaire ring he had given her when they 
became engaged. With this and his watch 
he contrived to raise a hundred dollars. His 
saddle brought in another twenty; various 
odds and ends of personal property they 
would not need especially until winter, 
realized fifty more. He returned to camp 
with the wages 

Five days later the well came in —came 
in with a few titanic rumblings and then a 
roar that bent the trees and deafened the 
crew. The oil went shooting clear to the 
crown block in a dense column, spraying 
the country a quarter of a mile 

‘Twelve thousand bar'ls!"’ exulted Lazy 
Board. “And she’s all mine.” 

In the first flush of triumph Bill swelled 
all up 

“I'm going to get me a car or two,” he 
tol i his wife. 
‘What with?” 

“T’m a millionaire, ain't I? You can 
gamble I am, and then some! Yes, a multi 
millionaire that’s what I am.” 

“Turn over,” she said calmly. “You may 
be a millionaire on paper, but we'll wait till 
you get it, see? And we'll stay right where 
we are, in this boarding house, until you’ve 

cashed in. It’s nice and comforts ible here, 
and the meals are right good.’ 

““Shucks, Mary Lou! What's the use of 
bein’ rich unless you enjoy it?) Huh?” 

“Yes, and blow up like all the others? 
Why, you know as well as I do what hap- 
pened to some of your friends. Look at 
Hewitt —a special train and high-powered 
cars, and a director in this and that, and to- 
day he’s back at his job in the hardware 
store, and glad to get it too.” 

“But, Pat, he went hog-wild.” 

“So would you, if I let you.” 

‘That's always the way with a woman! 
I never seen one yet that didn't talk like 
her husband was a no-account,” 

“Well, ain’t they?” 
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Have the Solid Comfort that 
Welsbach Warmth Assures 


EAL heating comfort requires auxiliary heat 
-heat which can supplement your regular 

system in bitter winter weather and fur- 

nish all the warmth required on days of Spring 
and Autumn whena furnace fire would be wasteful. 


It’s this incomparable quality of “Instant Warmth” and 
the power to supply it whenever and wherever needed 
that makes a Welsbach Heater so valuable and conven- 
ient in your home. It is as ready to serve you as yout 
lighting system. The moment you turn the self-lighter 
key your room is flooded with healthful, radiant, abso 
lutely odorless heat. Your comfort is assured 


Steady intense cones of flame leaping up within the 


glowers give to the room all the color and charm of an 
open fire. A wonderful volume of radiant heat pours 
steadily forth. Like rays from the sun, this glorious 
warmth cannot be deflected by air currents, but passe 
through them like sunbeams through a pane of glass. 
Like a stream of summer sunshine, Welsbach Heat in 
stantly warms everyone it reaches, yet keeps the air fresh 


and pure. 


The unique Welsbach method of producing and distril 
uting radiant heat assures you the maximum amount of 
warmth from the gas consumed. The few cents an hour 
you spend in the operation of a Welsbach Heater will 
actually save you many dollars on your fuel bill durin 
the course of even a year 


(jo to your dealer or Gas Compar 


etsbach Eteater 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Gloucester City, ! 


Member American Gas Association 


GAS HEATERS 


HEAT FOR LEAST MONEY 
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| into society. 
| mansion in Californy and a lot of automo- 


| out to make himself solid with the swells.’ 


| joined his wife sweetly, ‘ 


| coming however. 


| the properties, 
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“Maybe so--or they wouldn’t be hus- 
bands,”’ responded Mr. Luna. 

“And that’s not smart neither. If I let 
you have your way, you'd be sillier than 
the Big Un even. 

“What's he done?” 

“Why, the big it just went wild to bust 
Honest, he did. Bought a 


biles and two airplanes, and then started 


’ 


“Har, har! You don’t say—that big 
roughneck?” 

*“No more a roughneck than you are,”’ re- 
and you'd be just 
as ridiculous if I let you. They tell me the 
Big Un spent thousands trying to horn into 


| a country club out there, and the only time 
| he ever got inside the gates was when his 
| airplane fell into one of them sand pits they 


dig just out of meanness. And then an ol’ 
gentleman blessed him out awful because 


| the Big Un had spoilt a putt he was fixing 
| to make. 


” 


was a big lummox.” 
you aren’t going to be, 
Not as long 


“He always w 
“Yes? Well, 


sweetie—that’s one thing sure. 
7° 


_as I’m around. 


Lazy-Board Bill abandoned the idea. 

Perhaps the story ought to end here. But 
anybody conversant with the oil business 
knows that a man may own a fine produc- 
ing well, or even a flock of them, and yet go 
broke. Bill had his gusher—but he had no 
place to sell his oil, and no place to store it. 

His first job was to cap the well, of course. 
Then he tried to make arrangements with 
the nearest pipe-line company to take the 
production. They turned him down. Had 
there been a pipe line in that territory, un- 


| der the law Luna could have connected up 


with it and obliged them to take his oil. But 
it was purely a wildcat region, and with the 
market in its present condition they refused 
to lay a pipe. Also, they refused to quote 
Bill a price on his oil, even if he found a 
means of delivery. 

However, he did not lack local backing. 
Neighboring landowners and two of the 
most prosperous merchants in town, and 
both banks, offered to lend Luna the money 
to build storage tanks and buy boilers and 
meet all the thousand and one expenses in- 
separable from production. He accepted 
the proposition of one of the banks, in which 
the leading merchant of the county joined. 
As their pound of flesh, they took a mort- 
gage on his entire acreage. 

Meanwhile other propositions came to 
him. Promoters sounded Bill on stock- 
selling schemes; he would have none of that 
kind of business, Every single proposal of 
this sort contemplated an issue so large that 
it could not possibly leave any profits to the 
stockholders—nine out of ten promotion 
companies are in this shape, regardless of 
how lucky they may be in striking oil. 

Just oe he was hardest put to it for 
money, the Giant Oil Company of Americ 
sent a representative to buy him out, but it 
was on a basis which moved Lazy-Board to 
say to his wife, ‘I'll see ’em in hell first! 
They think they’ve got me.” 

“Don’t you let them cheat you,” 
claimed loyally. 

No other buying propositions were forth- 
The market was in such 
condition that oil was a drug; hundreds of 
producers could not sell their product at 


she ex- 


| all, and everywhere drilling operations were 


being suspended. Many of the small in- 
dependents gave up the fight and cashed in 
for what they could save, their properties 
becoming absorbed in the Giant’s holdings. 
Having somewhat cleared the field of com- 
petition in production, the Giant now turned 
its attention to the small refiners, who had 
been seared by climbing prices months before 
into contracting at high figures for future 
needs. With its allies and subsidiaries, 
it commenced active warfare against them, 
ruthlessly slashing the price of gasoline 
until it stood below cost of refining. 

This development threw panic into Lazy- 
Board's backers. With gasoline at thirteen 
cents a gallon, a refinery was out of the 
question, and part of their plan had been to 
erect a refinery and market their own prod- 
uct as soon as the tanks were filled. They 
began to press him. 

His earth tanks were now ready and the 
gusher was filling them at the rate of twelve 
thousand five hundred barrels every twenty- 
four hours. He had four boilers on the 
ground, prepared to fire up and pump when- 


| ever the new steel tanks should arrive. Still 


no prospect of selling the output appeared. 
He did manage to induce an official of a 
nominally independent company to inspect 
but his only comment was 
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“You'll have to build a cooking plant. This 
stuff ain’t pipe-line oil—it’ll run 45 per 
cent bad stuff.” 

And then his money gave out. 

“Might as well quit,”’ declared his back- 
ers. ‘‘We can’t put up any more. No use 
bucking the big fellows, Bill. If you can’t 
go to bed with ’em, it looks like you cai’t 
do business nowadays.” 

“You're fixing to throw me down!”’ ex- 
claimed Lazy-Board furiously. ‘Why, 
we’ve got millions there, if we’ve got the 
guts to hang on.” 

“The market ain’t touched bottom yet, 
not by a long shot,” was the cold rejoinder. 
“Before it does we'd all be broke——cleaned.” 

“Then what do you aim to do?” 

What they aimed to do was take over the 
properties for what Luna owed. To be sure, 
they magnanimously volunteered to pay off 
the mortgage to Casey, too, but beyond 
that they could not see their way. Bill was 
thunderstruck. The loans to him did not 
represent a fraction of what the properties 
were actually worth —did not cover more 
than the value of the oil already in the 
tanks. And the gusher was still booming, 
although at lessening volume. 

“T see,” he said, suddenly calm. ‘The 
only difference between you and the big 
guys is the difference between a pike and a 
shark. Any of you, if your arm was cut off 
here, you wouldn't bleed a drop. Well, let 
me tell you something—those notes ain’t 
due yet. And you'll never get that stuff.” 

During the next month he tried desper 
ately to arrange new financing, but with no 
success. Everybody was frightened by the 
trend of the market. Elsewhere the big 
companies were gobbling up acreage and 
buying huge quantities of cheap oil, but the 
little business man never buys during a de- 
pression, when things are c heap. He waits 
until things are high and everybody is 
whooping. Sometimes this is due to lack of 
money or credit during a slump, but in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it is pure 
herd instinct. 

No rival of the Giant appeared as a pur- 
chaser. Bill peddled his stored oil at ri- 
diculous prices in various centers, but the 
difficulty of getting it out dampened the 
initial eagerness the speculators showed 
over his quotations. One and all withdrew. 
He endeavored to borrow money to lay a 
pipe line, but he was already in so deep that 
nobody would lend him. 

At last the situation became desperate 
His first note was about due, and he was 
practically penniless. All one night he sat 
in a chair beside the living-room table and 
brooded. 

“Well,” he said to his wife at breakfast, 
“there we are with millions, and broke. I 
guess I’ll have to trade with the Giant.” 

“Oh, Bill!” 

“Maybe it’ll all come right,” he re- 
marked, with a grim look that made her un- 
easy. 

“Now don’t lose your temper and get 
into any trouble,” she urged. 

“Don't you be seared, Mary 
ain't beat yet.” 

He was almost cheerful as he set out. His 
wife came to the conclusion it was because 
all the anxiety would soon be off his mind. 

Bill caught the evening train and next 
day called at the offices of the Giant com- 
pany. They kept him waiting awhile, cool- 
ing his heels in an anteroom, but at last he 
was admitted to the office of the manager. 
That official had seen men crushed to sub- 
mission many times before; it was so old a 
process to him that every symptom was 
familiar. And he could read surrender 
in Bill’s eyes. He also detected a hard 
gleam he did not like, but chat was natural 
enough too. 

Luna came out of the room with a check 
for eighteen thousand dollars in his pocket. 
At least that was eighteen thousand more 
than his local backers were prepared to 
leave him! He had sold all his acreage to 
the Giant Oil Company, except only a 60 
per cent interest in the short forty which 
adjoined the main tract. After some hesi- 
tation and debate, and hard pleading pn 
Bill’s part, they had permitted him to re- 
tain this small interest, since that portion of 
his acreage was not yet proved up and might 
never come in. The Giant company as- 
sumed all his obligations, amounting to one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars. 

Lay that pipe line right away. Start 
on her tomorrow,” ordered the manager. 

Lazy-Board Bill went home. There he 
glumly displayed the check to his wife. She 
was fearfully disappointed, but it was bet- 
ter than nothing, and soon she was hearten- 
ing him. 
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“Tt’ll be off your mind, anyhow, honey 
No more worry or stayin’ awake nights! 
And eighteen thousand is enough to buy a 
nice business somewhere.” 

“No,” replied Bill, ‘“‘I got another use 
for it.” 

3ill Luna,’’she cried, ‘“‘didn’t you prom- 
ise I’d have the care and spending of this 
money?” 

“Yeh, but listen, Mary Lou. Now, wait 
a minute, can’t you? Hear what I got to 
say first.” 

What he had to say seemed to convert 
Mary Lou, because she opposed no further 
objection. And next day Lazy-Board Bill 
headed for Fort Worth. 

About a fortnight later the president of 
the Giant, touring the Southwest in a spe- 
cial train with some directors and banking 
friends to inspect the company’s properties, 
sent for the manager. 

“What the merry Hades does this mean?” 
he snapped, shaking a newspaper under the 
manager’s nose. 

“IT know, chief— but we can’t stop him.” 

“Why can’t you?) What’d you do it for, 
then? How did you ever happen to make 
a fool slip like that?” 

“Search me,” replied the manager wear- 
ily. “It looked innocent enough —and 
we certainly bought cheap enough. You 
Gia x." 

“We'll be the laughingstock of America. 
Who is this bird, anyhow? Send for him, 
and settle it.’”’ 

“All right, if you say so. 
us—-I know that much.” 

“You ought to have thought of that in 
the first place. Why don’t you get out an 
injunction?” 

““‘We wanted to, but we can’t. 
says Luna is within his rights.” 

After a while the president’s anger evapo- 
rated and he commenced to chuckle. 
Spreading the newspaper out on his knee he 
read it over again and laughed until tears 
dimmed his eyes. 

It was a full-page advertisement in a Fort 
Worth newspaper, with plenty of white 
space to set off the reading matter, which 
was in letters an inch high. But what held 
his gaze were the two top lines: 

BILL LUNA AND THE GIANT OIL COM 
PANY OF AMERICA 
COMBINED ASSETS, $780,000,000.00 


But he’ll stick 


Grady 


From that auspicious start, Bill proceeded 
to offer stock in a new company he was or- 
ganizing to develop his forty acres. It did 
look a wonderful chance, as he dubbed it. 
Anything the Giant touched turned to gold; 
so why should not Bill’s wildest claims be 
realized? He certainly did not spare either 
imagination or adjectives. It was to be the 
wonder field of the world; it could not fail 
to be, with the colossal resources and amaz- 
ing record of his partner, the Giant Oil 
Company of America; so they had best 
grab the chance and mail their checks right 
now. 

“‘Say,”’ said the president, as he passed 
the newspaper around for his friends to 
read, “I want to meet that partner of ours. 
Let me see him when he comes, Jim.” 

“He’s run that ad in a dozen newspapers 
all over the country—even New York and 
Chicago.” 

“All the more reason to settle. 
meet him.” 

He had that privilege two days later. The 
interview lasted two hours and grew heated 
on one side—but for once in his life Lazy- 
Board Bill remained calm and coldly alert. 
And when he went out from there he took 
with him a check for four hundred thou- 
sand dollars—the price of his interest in the 
forty acres, which meant calling off his 
stock-selling campaign. 

“4 hundred thousand of this'll pay them 
stockholders two for one,”’ he informed his 
wife; ‘‘because I only offered a fourth of 
the stock for sale. And with three hundred 
thousand left—-say, woman, maybe we ain't 
sittin’ pretty! We can go to Europe or 
anyw heres you say. Tomorrow I'll go buy 
you a car. 

‘Tomorrow,’ answered Mrs. Luna 
firmly, ‘‘I’ll take that check myself and 
bank it. There’ll be no Europe or high jinks 
for us.” 

7 But you sure enough want a car, Mary 
L, ou? 


I want to 


““Maybe so. I'll see. Anyhow, I don’t 
aim to get excited. And we'll live in my 
home town. What’s more, any time one of 
these hurrah friends of yours comes to you 
with a sure thing in oil, Bill, darling, you 
just tell him you’re buying nothing but 
government bonds, see? Nota thing else 
not even a bottle of corn liquor.” 
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Selz Shoes look like more money than 
they cost. 
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And wear that way. 

And feel that way. 

That’s why well-dressed chaps from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific are turning 
to these fine shoes. And saving the dif- 
ference. 
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See them at the store in your district 
noted for great value giving. 
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Old ideas of oil stove service swept aside by new 
and improved Blue Chimney New Perfection: 
Taster cooking, greater economy, new con- 
veniences ~moderately priced ~ ~ ~ > 


for 10 MILLION Women 


To ten million homes without gas—and to other mil- 
lions where gas rates are high—this improved oil stove 
brings a new conception of cooking comfort. 


To the trouble-proof dependability that has made the 
New Perfection world-famous, is now added even 
quicker heat and greater fuel economy. 


It lightens kitchen cares and gives women more free 
time! The higher, roomier top and extra shelf space 
are step-saving conveniences. The new straight-leg 
design is sturdy, compact, easily cleaned. 


At your dealer’s you will find styles and sizes, from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit 
every requirement—each the utmost in cooking satisfaction at its price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7603 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Also makers of the well known PURITAN “Short Chimney” oil stove. 


J 
Blue Chimney Burner 
aster More Economical 
The remarkable increase 
in cooking heat and the 
greater fuel economy of 
this new burner, are due 
to its new double-wall, 
double-draft construction. 
The picture above shows 
how the EXTRA volume 
of air drawn in through 
the small holes around the 
chimney, is converted into 
an ADDED ring of intense 
cooking heat. This quicker 
cooking cuts down fuel 
consumption. 


YourDealer Will 


Demonstrate 




















New Cook Book—S 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 
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rival paper, and a group of photographers, 
calls upon the defendant in the Tombs. 

Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham enters the vis 
itors’ room clad in a simple black frock 
presumably mourning for her deceased 
husband. The journalists are sympatheti 
cally impressed by this touching evidence of 
widowhood. Her face has a strange waxer 
pallor—‘“‘ prison pallor,”’ as one of the writ 
ers with a happy turn for phrase describes 
it. Her lawyer knows that it is due to the 
inaccustomed abser 

‘I loved my husband,” she says in reply 
to a question. “‘Oh, how I loved him!’ 

“Will you turn your head just a little to 
the left?” says one of the photographers. 

“I was just a simple, innocent girl,’’ she 
continues, ‘‘when I met him, and | trusted 
him. I needed a protector—a strong, big 
man to watch over me.” 

“This is very painful for Mrs. Pethwick 
Wickham,” says the silken-voiced Mr 
John Doe. “Pe rhaps it might be better to 
confine your questions to more general 


‘e ol cosmetics 





subjects.”’ 


One of the reporters has an inspiration 

“Are you for d of books?” she asks 

“I’m crazy about books. My favorite 
authors are 5 

” Shakspere and Browning,” sug 
gests the lawyer 

““Shakspere and Browning,” the defend 
ant says. ‘I just adore them.”’ 

‘Are you fond of children?”’ asks the 
lady novelist 

“Children are my greatest passion in life 
I have always wanted a kiddy of my own 
As a little girl, | was devoted to my dolls. | 
have a closet full of them at home and”’ 
with a little sob—‘‘I still take them out 
and play with them.” 

The interviews are printed the following 
morning in all the newspapers throughout 
e country. The three hundred talesmen 
who are summoned to appear the following 
Monday to serve as jurors in the case of 
the People versus Pethwick-Wickham read 
about the defendant's devotion to her hus 
band, her girlish charm, her wistful beauty, 
and all the usual slop that graces our cor 
temporary journalism. Their wives read it 
and discuss it with their husbands upon 
their return home that evening. The prose 
cuting attorney reads it and smiles cyni 
cally as he reflects upon the provisions of 
Section 1044 of the Penal Law, which de 
fines murder in the first degree as “the kill 
ing of a human being when committed from 
a deliberate and premeditated design to 
effect the death of the person killed.” 

Mr. Doe, in the meantime, has not been 
neglectful of the important aspect of 
his case-——the preparation for trial. His 
client has already been acquitted in the 
newspapers, but there still remains the re 
quired ordeal of trial by jury. The witnesses 
must be prepared, the defendant’s story 
must be rehearsed and alienists for the de 
fense must be engaged. 








The Rules of Evidence 


The defense is, of course, insanity. There 
are circumstances which might possibly 
indicate that the homicide was committed 
in self-defense. The butler and the three 
maids who arrived on the scene immediately 
after the shooting remember, under skill- 
ful prompting by Mr. Doe’s junior asso- 
ciate, that they heard the deceased swear 
ing at the defendant and threatening her 
on the fatal morning. They recall other 
instances of brutality and cruelty. But 
Mr. Doe wisely decides that these circum 
tances are not enough. Mrs. Pethwick 
Wickham must be proved to be insane. 

Under the rules of evidence, it is per- 
missible to show, where self-defense is 
pleaded, only acts bearing directly upor 
that defense. Threats by the deceased 
against the defendant, assaults and similar 
acts are relevant. But there is a vast quan 
tity of human-nature material, the heart 
interest stuff, the flesh and blood of a really 
first-class murder case, that is incompe 
tent. The mental anguish of the defendant, 
her early sufferings and privations, her 
hopes and aspirations, all those deliciously 
intimate bits which cause jurors to burst 
into tears and newspapers into special edi 
tions, are not allowed in evidence under a 
plea of self-defense 

But under a plea of insanity practically 
everything is competent; any event or ex- 
perience in the defendant’s life that may 
have a possible bearing upon her mental 





Continued from Page 21 


state—in other words, everything —is dished 
up for the delectation of the jury and the 
multitude. So Mr. Doe wisely determines 
to plead insanity Whether the defendant 
tually insane is of slight importance 
An eminent psychiatrist recently stated 
that about 80 per cent of our population is 


IS aC 


abnormal; and since no one knows, ap 
parently, what normal is, there is a fair 
probability that a sufficient number of 
kin will be found in the defendant’ 
mental make-up to justify at 


pronouncing her insane 





alienist in 


There is a race between the prosecution 
and the defense to obtain the services of the 
most eminent alienists. The district attor 
ney retains Doctors White and Black, so 
the defense must pe rforce be content with 
the services of Doctors Green and Brown 
Henceforth, and to the end of their profes 
sional careers, Doctors White and Black 
are firmly and unchangeably of the opinior 
that Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham was entirely 
sane at the time of the commission of the 
homicide; while Doctors Green and Brown 
are willing to stake their professional repu 
tations, their lives and all their worldly 
goods that at the time of the shoot ng she 
was ‘suffering from such a defect of reason 
as not to know the nature and quality of 
the act she was committing.” 


The Line-Up of Experts 
There are numerous conferences, med 
ical interviews and psychological tests in 
the Tombs. The doctors examine the de 
fendant’s tongue and request her to say 
"ant They pound her knees with small 


felt-covered hammers and observe her kne« 


jerks. They ask her questions about her 
early life What did her parents die of? 
W hat children’s illnesses did she ever have? 


Were any of her relatives ever in an asylum 
“IT had the measles when I was five vears 
old,”’ says the defendant 
“Ha!” exclaim Doctor 
‘Crazy as a bedbug!” or the medical 





equivalent thereof 

“Absolutely sane,” say Doctors White 
and Black 

The preparations are now completed and 
the stage is set for the gala performance 
The newspapers have taken out of cam 
yhor their stock headline. Girl Wife to Face 
Today The trial i 
Sy half past nine the Criminal Branch of 


ibout to begir 





the Supreme ‘Court is crowded ilthough 


the court is not scheduled to open unt | half 


past ten. Outside in the corridor a det: 
ment of about thirty policemen is trying 
to hold back the throng that is endeav 
oring to gain admittance Promptly at 
11:15 the learned judge ascends the ro 
trum 


, 
People of the State 


“The case | 





of New York t nnie Pethwick 
Wickham!” f rl 
There is as i craning of nec i 


the defendant appears at the far end of the 


court room, leaning heavily on the arm of 
the fe male deputy sheriff. The audience 
or rather the spectators— note her lustrou 


golden hair, the saintlike pallor of her com 
plexion and the pathos of her simple, girlish 
and expensive black frock 

At the end of the day fortv talesmer 
have been examined by counsel and one 
juror sé lected 

“We want young unmarried men,”’ whi 
pers John Doe to his client 

“We want all married men, preferah 
“od whispe rs the district attor 
ney to his assistant 

The one juror selected 


with families, 


a thir and 
haired young man with thick-lensed glasse 
its in solitary splendor in the first seat ir 
: 


the jury box and listens attentively to the 


questions that are being propounded to 
each succeeding talesman He does not 
realize that Mr. Doe is already trying the 
case with all the skill d art at his con 
mand. He does not re: that he is ab 


orbing impressions, subtly conveyed by 








the clever Mr. Doe. and formir g opir ion: 
that will effectually warp his judgment and 
prevent him from pa 
the evidence in the case 

“If the court 


ing impartially upon 





hould instruct vou that 
the 


defendant 
until her guilt is established beyond a rea 


s presumed to be innocent 
sonable doubt,” the lawyer asks 
follow the court’s instruction?” 

An absurd question. Of course the juror 
will follow the court’s instructions. But 
the constant iteration of the question 


will you 
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GETTING AWAY WITH MURDER 


makes a profound impression upon the 
talesmen waiting to be called, and upon 
Number One, sitting lonesomely in the 
jury box 

“It may appear in this case,"’ continues 
Mr. Doe, “that the deceased married thi 
little woman af 

‘I object to the ‘litthe woman.’”’ says 
the prosecutor 

married this defendant,” the law 


ver corrects, 


‘when she was a young girl 
and he was a man past sixty 
was extremely wealthy he used to refu 
provide her with the bare necessities of life 
and he used to beat her and swear at her 
Now would these facts prejudice you against 
the defendant so that vou could not decide 
this case upon the evidence?” 

“1 object!” the district attorney shouts. 

“Why, your honor,” Mr. Doe ex 


claims with an injured air, “I expect to 





A heated colloquy follows in which the 
lawver confides to the judge in tones audi 
ble to Juror Number One and to everybody, 
else in the court room what he expects to 
prove. The court ultimately excludes the 
question, but by the time the four-o'clock 
recess is reached the defendant's story, her 
wrongs and her suffering 
dark secret 

This goes on for day The first panel of 
three hundred talesmen is exhausted and a 


are no longer a 


drawn Verbal encounters 
between Mr. Doe and the assistant district 
attorney enliver occasionally the monotony 


new panel ts 


of the performance 

At last, at the end of a week, the jury 
box is filled with twelve men good and true: 
twelve men who have sworn to try the 
case im partially and fairly; who have 
sworn not to be moved by sympathy or 
and not to be influenced by the 
defendant's sex, her beauty and the elo 


compasslor 


quence of her lawver 
Che assistant district attorney rises and 
delivers his opening addre to the jury 


He makes a sincere effort to be brief and 


uccinet, and manages to compre nto a 
three-hour oration what might ea have 
been stated within the pace of half ar 






id now the tria 





hour lis or 

The prosecutor first presents his formal 
pr wot 1 the corpu { I mot t it the 
late Pethwick-Wickham ictua dead 
The doctor who performed the autopsy it 
forms the Jury that three bullets penetrated 
the deceased, that he removed some of the 
vital organs and that he examined them 


microscopically, and that Mr. Pethwicl 


Wickham is unquestionably dead 


Befogging the Issue 


TI tatement might seem conclusive to 
the ordinary lay mind; but, nevertheless, 
counsel for the defense praceeds to subject 
the doctor to a rigid cross-examination last 


ing about an hour and a half 


“Didn't | under tand you to say, doctor, 
that one of the bullets took a course of 
thirty-three degrees and lodged in the third 
ce! il vertebra?"’ 

“Vag”? 

Now t it a fact that the angle wa 
than tl t 1 e degree 

ai 

doctor hesitate 





yet tl impre ior 

rir to cor eal 

length the corpus de is prove 
after the doctor has been made to illustrate 
graphically the course of the bullets upor 
the person of a fat court officer, who stand 
heepishly upor i platform while the doctor 
and the lawyers take turns prodding 
ous portior of his corpulent figure It ha 
now heer proved beyond i reasonahie 
doubt that Mr. Pethwick-Wickham is dead 
and that he died from bullet wounds, and 


the course of justice races merr 
TRis headlong pace continues for about a 


wee} more, during whict the pr ecutor 
endeavors to show that the defendant ed 
her husband deliberate ind with premed 
tation. The servants, who, it will be re 


called, made tatements to Mr. Dos 


sistant, are called by the prosecutor Ihe 
are excellent witnesses for the defense 

Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham was |} 1 and 
affectionate to her hushand , oul the 
butler Yes, she used to take a wkKta 
casionally, but she always carried her liquor 
like a lady. He remembers the deceased 
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saying to her that she married him for his 
money. The defendant replied, ‘Well, I’ve 
earned it.”” No, she never went out with 
other men; at least, not often. He reme m- 
bers the defendant mg the deceased ‘ 
hard-boiled egg.”’ , he did not th: 
that as especially offensive. He has been a 
butler for fourteen years. Many people are 
quite fond of hard-boiled eggs. Mrs. 
Pethwick-Wickham preferred hers rather 
soft—about three minutes. He never saw 
the defendant carrying a revolver. He 
remembers hearing voices in the defendant’s 
boudoir on the morning of the shooting. 
He just happened to be outside the door at 
the time. Marie, the defendant's maid, 
also happened to be there at the time. Yes, 
Ella the cook and Annie the waitress also 
just happened to be outside the door at the 
time. They could hear Mr. and Mrs. 
Pethwick-Wickham talking about a new 
fur coat. He heard the defendant sobbing. 
**T’ve stood you as long as I’m going to, you 
old crab,” she said. No, he did not think 
anything wrong of that. Mrs. Pethwick- 
Wickham was very fond of crabs, especially 
served au gratin. Yes, she may also have 
called him a piece of cheese. Then came 
three shots in rapid succession. 

“How rapid?” 

‘* About five minutes apart.” 

The prosecutor, counsel for the defense 
and the twelve jurors draw their watches 
solemnly out of their pockets, while the 
witness demonstrates by clapping his hands 
the intervals between the shots. It is con 
ceded, and duly placed upon the record, 
that the firing of the shots consumed about 
three seconds. 

About noon on Wednesday of the third 
week of the trial the assistant district at- 
torney announces, “‘The People rest.”’ 

Mr. Doe appears to be surprised 

“Your honor,” he says, “I have certain 
motions that I wish to make, but owing to 
the unexpected termination of the People’s 
case I am not prepared to go on at this 
time. 4 

‘The court will take 
tomorrow morning,” 
“In the meantime”’ 
“you will not discuss this case, nor permit 
anyone to discuss it with you, or express 
or form any opinion until the case is finally 
submitt ed to you.” 

‘Ten-thirty tomorrow!” 
officer. 

The jury files out, the assistant district 
attorney departs to the ball game and Mr 
Doe hurries over to the Tombs to put his 
client through a final dress rehearsal. 


>a recess until 10:30 
announces the Judge 
addressing the jury 


bawls the court 


The ‘‘Girl Wife’’ on the Stand 


The following morning counsel delivers 
an eloquent le gal argument, which lasts 
about an hour, in support of his motion to 
dismiss the indictment 

‘‘Denied,’’ murmurs the judge. 

“Exception,” flashes back Mr. Doe 
wit never deserts him. 

“Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham take the 
stand!’’ says Mr. Doe impressively. 

There is a rustle and a subdued murmur 
in the crowded court room. The reporters 
adjust their chairs to get a better view. The 
women sitting within the railed inclosure 
that is reserved apparently for wives of 
the jurors crane their necks forward. Of 
course it is well known that no juror ever 
thinks of disobeying the court's daily ad- 
monition not to discuss the case with any- 
one; but it is strange, nevertheless, how 
their wives in every sensational case some- 
how get wind of the affair and flock in a 
body to the court room Possibly they 
fear to leave their husbands unchi aperone d 
in the presence of the defendant’s much- 
advertised charms. 

The defendant ascends the witness stand 
and places her hand upon the Bible that 
the court attendant offers to her. Seven 
lady rey orters seize their pencils and write 
furiously, Girl Wife Bares Soul on Witness 
Stand.’ 

‘‘Now don’t be nervous,” the silken- 
voiced Mr. Doe is saying; ‘‘and try to 
speak loud enough for this gentleman” 
indicating the twelfth juror— ‘‘to hear you.” 

In a clear, well-modulated voice the 
defendant, under the skillful questioning of 
her counsel, proceeds to unfold the story of 
her life. The indictment charges her with 
having shot and killed her husband on 
April 14, 1922; but it is necessary for her to 
go back twenty-five years—to get a flying 
start, presumably—and work up to the 
shooting gradually. 

“T was born in Altoona, Pennsylvania,” 
she tells the jury. ‘My father was in the 
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coal and ice business; but when I was four 
years old he suffered business reverses and 
was obliged to sell out to a man named 
Kugleman— Otto F. Kugleman.” 

“I didn’t catch that name,” 
assistant district attorney. 

“Otto F. Kugleman,” the 
repeats. 

The prosecutor grasps his fountain pen 
and scribbles the name violently on the 
yellow pad before him. Mr. Doe casts his 
beady eyes at the jury to see what impres- 
sion this evidence has made upon them. 

“‘When I was about seven years of age 
my mother took me to visit a sister of hers 
who lived in Brooklyn. I remember that 
they took me over to New York to a thea- 
ter—somewhere on Fourteenth Street, I 
think it was. We saw Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
It was the first time I ever saw a play.” 

By the time court adjourns at four o’clock 
the defendant has reached her sixteenth 
year and is going strong. As the jurors file 
out of the box one of the court officers 
whispers something in the judge’s ear. His 
honor nods approvingly. The court room 
empties quickly; only the defendant, the 
lawyers, the court officers and the repre- 
sentatives of the press remain. 

As the judge vanishes through the door 
leading to his chambers the newspaper 
photographers step forward and mount 
their cameras in advantageous positions 
within the railing, while the defendant re- 
ascends the witness stand. She poses for 
them in various attitudes and under the 
stress of various emotions—grief, amuse- 
ment, indignation and fear. Her lawyer 
assumes his accustomed position and is 
photographed questioning her. 


says the 


defendant 


Only Four Weeks Have Passed 


The assistant district attorney stands 
before the defendant and points an accusing 
finger at her. This picture is for use later 
in the week and will be called Prosecutor 
Grills Husband Slayer on Stand. 

The following day the defendant’s narra- 
tive continues. When she tellsin a plaintive, 
quivering voice about her fondness for dolls 
the wife of Juror Number Five is observed 
to wipe furtively the tears from her eyes. 

Gradually the defendant recounts the 
details of her adolescence and budding 
womanhood, her first appearance upon the 
stage, her meeting with the defendant, the 
courtship and’ marriage, the intimate de- 
tails of their married life; and thus, by easy 
stages she reaches, on the third day of her 
testimony, the morning of the shooting. 

then he struck me and I remember 
no more ”” 

‘*Do you remember going to your bureau 
dri awer and taking out a re volver?” 

“No. Mr. Doe, I loved my hus- 
band . . I always kept that pistol 
there. I was afraid of burglars.” 

‘And do you remember shooting your 
husband?” 

“After he struck me my mind became a 
blank. The next thing I remember was 
when I found myself in police headquar- 
ters. . Lloved my husband. I would 
willingly give my life to have him back 
again.’ 

The defense having taken three days for 
its direct examination, the prosecution 
must necessarily take the same length of 
time for its cross. Once more the defendant 
is obliged to relate her biography from the 
cradle to the witness stand. When the or- 
deal finally is concluded, the consensus of 
opinion among the spectators, including 
the jurors’ wives, is that the defendant's 
story remains unshaken. 

The trial is now rapidly drawing to its 
Barely four weeks have elapsed 
since the newspapers first ran the headline, 
Society Woman Confident of Acquittal on 
Eve of Trial. All that remains is the testi- 
mony of the insanity experts— Doctors 
Green and Brown for the defense and, in 
rebuttal, Doctors Black and White for the 
prosecution. 

Examining experts is Mr. Doe’s spe- 
cialty. There is a bit of preliminary skir- 
mishing in which Doctor Green delivers to 
the jury a learned discourse on psychiatry, 
with special reference to hysteria, paranoia, 
epilepsy and melancholia. Numerous medi- 

cal authorities are quoted and ponderous 
names are hurled at the bewildered jurors. 
But all this is preliminary. The doctor 
describes the defendant’s reflexes to the 
jury. It seems that if the leg jerks one way 
it means one thing, but if it jerks another 
way it means something else. He tells 
about the defendant’s blood pressure, her 
(Continued on Page 105) 
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pulse beats and her respiration. There is a 

momentary lull in the proceedings while 

‘ Mr. Doe fumbles among the papers in his 

brief case and draws forth a sheaf of about 

} two hundred closely typewritten pages 

j This is the famous hypothetical question 

The judge leans back in his chair and 

looks at the clock. The assistant district 





attorney leans forward and looks at the 
clock. The jurors, who do not know what 
is in store for them, look expectantly at 
Mr. Gilbert and the witness 
The hypothetical questior yn is a strange 
’ and marvelous institution. Expert wit- 










} nesses are called to aid and guide the jury 
concerning matters of a technical or spe- 
| cialized nature. These experts ordinarily 





have no personal knowledge of the facts 
involved in the case, and consequently they 
are not permitted to express opinions 
thereon. That would be a usurpation of the 
function of the jury. Instead, a hypotheti 
cal case is propounded to them in which all 
the undisputed facts in the case are embod- 
ied, and it is concerning this hypothetical 
tate of facts that the experts are per 
mitted to give their opinion The jury 1s 
expected, of course, to understand the 
subtle distinction between the hypothetical 
facts and the facts that they have been 
hearing from the witnesses 










re ee 


The Hypothetical Question 


Mr. Doe examines the papers in his hand 
for a moment and then reads: 
‘‘Now, doctor, assume the following 
state of facts to be proved. Assume a young 
t girl born in Altoona, Pennsylvania, on July 
t ! }, 1900. Assume further that her fatner was 
! engaged in the coal and ice business in that 
} city, but that when she was four years of 
age her father, owing to business reverses 
was obliged to sell out. Now assume fur 
ther that he sold his business to a man 
amed Otto F. Kugleman Hs 
Mr. Doe reads on. At the start his voice 
is scarcely audible, but as he proceeds his 
voice becomes louder and more shrill. He 
waxes eloquent, dramatic, sarcastic and 
bitter as he touches upon events in the hy- 
J pothetical defendant’s career. 
i ‘‘Now assume that when she 
# years of age she visited her mother’s sister 
' who resided in Brooklyn, and that she was 
taken to some theater on Fourteenth Street 
in New York City and there witnessed a 
performance of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Assume 
further that this was the ‘first time she ever 
attended a theater s 
The lawyer’s voice fills with tears. The 
hypothetical question affords a desirable 
opportunity for a lawyer to sum up twice 
’ to the jury 
Hours pass, and still Mr. Doe reads on 
‘‘Now taking all these facts into con 
sideration, in your opinion was this woman 
laboring under such a defect of reason at 
the time of shooting the deceased as not to 
know the nature and the quality of the act 
he was committing?” 
t The ‘re is a sudden silence His honor 
, looks up with a start. The jurors listen 
expectantly 
| ‘*She was,” says the witness 
§ The reading of the hypothetical question 
has taken four and a half hours. Now it 
| is the assistant district attorney’s turn 
¥ Cross-examining experts is his specialty. 
For several hours he flounders around with 
hysterias, amnes 


Was seven 


neuroses, 
and paranoias, 

This performance is repeated with Dox 
tor Brown, except that he, having been in 
court and heard the hypothetical question, 
is not obliged to endure a repetition of it 
The prosecutor cross-examines the doctor 
vigorously for several hours, and 
in confusing the case and bewildering the 
jury still more. The defense rests. 

The prosecutor now calls Doctors White 
and Black in rebuttal. They listen to an 

interminable hypothetical question and un 
hesitatingly pronounce the defendant sane 
j Mr. Doe cross-examines them — cross 
examining experts is his specialty 
{ ‘‘Are there not,’”’ Mr. Doe asks, “‘three 
{ well-recognized divisions of hysteria —the 
} hysterical tendency, hysteria minor and 
, hysteria major?”’ 

‘There were,” replied the doctor with an 
indulgent smile; ‘‘but they are discarded 
by modern writers. Hysteria major refers 
to the theatrical side of the convulsion, the 
hysterical convulsion which Charcot de 
cribes as hysterical mania.” 

There is a great deal more of this sort of 
thing, the result of assiduous cramming by 
Mr. Doe, and the jury is duly enlightened 


psychoses, 


succeeas 









At length the doctor descends from the stand 
and Mr. Doe strolls over to converse with 
his wife, who sits sandwiched between the 
wives of Jurors Five and Twelve 

“Both sides rest,"’ says the 
district attorney 

““How long will counsel require for sum- 
mation?” the judge asks 

“Well ” says Mr. Doe 

‘It is a very important case,” 
assistant district attorney. 

‘I'll give you each a day,” declares the 
judge. “I'll give the case to the jury on 
Friday.” 

The final pleas of the distinguished coun- 
sel are masterpieces of forensic eloquence. 
For two and a half hours—the entire morn- 
ing session —Mr. Doe devotes himself to a 
scathing denunciation of his adversary, the 
prosecutor. By the time the noon recess 
arrives very little is left of the prosecutor's 
reputation, personal or professional. Time 
is taken out for lunch. In the afternoon 
Mr. Doe continues his oration with renewed 
vigor. He pays a passing tribute to the 
presiding judge, the Constitution of the 
United States, Homer, Shakspere, the Magna 
Charta and George Washington; Adam 
and Eve, the late Cecil Rhodes, Epictetus 
and Confucius also come in for favorable 
mention. The afternoon is fading as Mr. 
Doe, tired and husky, but still sticking 
valiantly to his Bartlett, turns to his client 
and tenderly places his arm about her 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, look at this little 
girl. Does she look like a criminal? If she 
sinned ‘twas because she loved ‘For all 
men kill the thing they love.’ Tell her to 
go forth and sin no more. Let me take her 
home, out into the blue sky and the blessed 
sunlight 

He is overcome by emotion. He sits 
down 

The prosecutor retaliates the next day 
by devoting three hours to attacking Mr. 
Doe. When he finally gets around to it, 
late in the afternoon, he also says a good 
word for Homer, Shakspere, the League of 
Nations, Adam and Eve and George Wash- 
ington, and he throws in a few well-chosen 
excerpts from Emerson and Browning for 
good measure. Fairness and impartiality is 
the keynote of his address. 


assistant 


says the 


The Last Act 


“We are not vindictive,”’ he says. “The 
People of the State of New York are not 
bloodthirsty. All we ask is justice 

The judge charges the jury ‘A reasor 
able doubt is a doubt that is founded upor 
reason,” he says. He quotes copiously 
from judicial decisions that are difficult for 
lawyers to understand, and incompreher 
sible to laymen, At last, after two hour 
the last glimmer of understanding that re 
mains in the jurors’ minds is successfull! 
extinguished 

Gentlemen of the jury, you may retirs 

The jury files out. The defendant’s fat 
is on the knees of the gods 

Two hours elapse-—two hours of ag: 
of soul for the defendant, of poignant 
heartbroken waiting. Suddenly, by some 
mysterious tele pathy word flashes throug} 
the courthouse, ‘“‘They’ve agreed!” \ 
officer is sent to telephone to the judge, wh 
has gone uptown to his club. The throng 
that have been waiting outside in the cor 
ridor crowd into the empty court room 
The judge arrives and the jurors ente 
solemnly and soberly, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. The clerk of the court 
faces the jury 

‘Gentlemen of the jury, have you ag ] 
upon a verdict?” 

“We have,” says the foreman in a low 

vies 

‘How do you find the defendant, gu 
or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty!” 

Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham utters a littl 
sob and throws her arms around her law 
yer’s neck and kisses him. The prosecutor 
pushes forward to congratulate her The 
defendant steps over to the jury box and 
hakes the hand of each juror in tur: 





From the morning papers: 

‘Mrs. Pethwick-Wickham last night 
ssued the following statement to the pres 
‘I am indescribably happy at my vindica 
tion. I wish to express my thanks to my 
many friends for their unswerving belief ir 
my innocence during the terrible ordeal | 
have just been througt Everybody ha 
been very kind tome. I do not know what 
my plans are for the future, but for the 
present | am going away 
try to forget 


somewhere and 
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a new plant for street work—the waiting 
taxicab. Apparently nothing could be more 
conspicuous than a taxicab standing in one 
spot hour after hour. Mr. Chesterton wrote 
a good mystery story, in which the crime 
was committed by a postman, who was not 
included among the people who had gone 
into the house of mystery and come out, 
because nobody paid particular attention 
to the postman. Nor does anybody pay 
particular attention to the waiting taxicab 
in a city street, and it is possible for an op- 
erative to step into such a taxi, close the 
door, sit down, and watch unsuspected for 
almost any length of time. 

After hours of waiting for something sim- 
ple to happen, like a certain person coming 
out of a house and following his accus- 
tomed route to the L station, the tedium 
will be broken by an unforeseen turn of 
great complexity. The subject comes out of 
the house, but goes in any entirely different 
direction. He comes out with another per- 
son, known and of great importance in the 
investigation. He comes out and meets an 
unknown person of possible importance, 
talks with him or her in the street at too 
great a distance to be overheard, and they 
separate, taking different directions. Such 
developments are significant in their small 
est details, because connections are now 
materializing in the case—persons of cen- 
tral interest in a crime, committed or being 
planned, are meeting or exchanging infor 
mation, or are likely to lead the shadow to 
other persons of importance whose where 
abouts are as yet not known. 

The operative is alone, but he must keep 
track of two or three separate individuals 
or promising leads 


Cases Like Jig-Saw Puzzles 


In all but the simplest cases two or more 
operatives work together or succeed each 
other in shifts. When things are quiet a 
single operative may be left to watch alone 
Sut if there is a sudden development of 
action in which it is necessary to follow one 
subject in an unknown direction, or keep 
track of two or more persons, the shadow 
has certain re To begin with, there 
is the poll e or detective organization back 
of him. He often has time to step into a 
telephone booth, report under a name or 
number and summon aid. If this is not 
possible he will leave a code signal to be 
found by his partner when the latter turns 
up and finds him gone. An inconspicuous 
arrow made with chalk points in the direc 
tion the subject has taken him. A circle on 
the arrow indicates that he will telephone 
at the first opportunity. Such marks may 
be put on houses, and look like the small 
boy’s work; or on the curb, and pass un 
noticed as surveyor’s marks. A messenger 
boy can often be temporarily hired to keep 
track of a second line of interest, or the 
operative selects a citizen whose looks in 
that he has the necessary intelli 
gence and character to be helpful and 
quietly presses him into service. Inciden 
tally, the well-chosen citizen is invariably 
crazy to help a detective for the pure ad 
venture of it All except one citizen--an 
occasional taxicab driver. If the operative 
finds it necessary to step into a taxicab and 
tell the driver “ Follow that car wherever it 
goes,”” after a few blocks the taximan is 
very likely to say, “‘ This is detective work, 
not ordinary driving, and I want to be paid 
what it’s worth-—-and if you don’t come 
across I'll tip off the people in that ear 
you're following.”” There are many loyal, 
honest taxicab chauffeurs, though, who 
would never resort to such methods; in 
fact, the honest ones are in the majority 
They always look for and get a good tip in 
this unusual work 

Connections are often hard to cover and 
at the same time are the detective’s chief 
means of piecing his case together. It’s a 
good deal like a jig-saw puzzle, in which 
you start with one piece that fits into other 
unknown pieces. To make it clearer, a sus 
pect, A, in Kansas City, is known to be 
involved in a given crime. He has accom 
plices B, C and D, as yet unknown. There 
is no evidence worth taking into court. If 
A is shadowed long enough he will prob- 
ably meet one of the others, or write to 
him, or communicate in some other way, 
and the detective gets another piece to fit 
into his jig-saw puzzle. But the profes- 
sional criminal has ways of hampering the 
operative. A will meet B in the center of a 


sources 


dicate 


park, where it is not easy to get within 
hearing distance without observation. They 
will meet in the street, stand several feet 
from each other and talk without moving 
their lips. From the criminal’s standpoint 
the telephone is a great invention for con 
nections, because it involves no writing, 
leaves no evidence and is private except in 
cases where wires are tapped, something 
that is resorted to both by criminals and 
by detectives in certain circumstances. 

In swindles and bank forgery, for exam- 
ple, there are several different specialists 
who work as a team—the capitalist who 
plans and finances the job, the forger who 
alters or makes the false documents, the 
middleman who alone meets the forger and 
passes the documents along to the pre- 
senter, who in turn is the only individual 
seen by bank officials. To secure conviction 
in some cases, and to put such a gang out 
of business in all cases, it is necessary to 
keep the suspects you know under obser- 
vation until they reveal the ones you do 
not know. These forgers themselves have 
their shadows, who watch the presenters to 
see that they do not decamp with the 
money after drawing it from the bank 
stopping the double-cross, as it is called. 

The difficulty of getting information in 
many cases will be appreciated when the 
reader knows that the moment a shadow 
begins to dog his subject he’s done —his 
character is clearly revealed. 

Among the unforeseen things that may 
happen in shadowing, your man may com- 
mit a crime, or get into a fight, or be in- 
volved or hurt in an accident. I once 
shadowed a man who dropped dead while I 
had him under observation. Your subject 
may do something that makes you itch to 
thrash him. One of the employes in a cer- 
tain establishment where goods of great 
value were handled was assigned to me for 
observation after business hours. During 
the day he was a saint, but at night he 
strolled through the streets annoying women 
in ways so obnoxious that any man with 
red blood needed all his self-control to keep 
hands off him 

Operatives are changed in all but the 
simplest cases, not only to prevent discovery 
but as a check on one another. Operative 
Number | will report on a subject for sev- 
eral days, and then Number 2 is assigned 
and reports, the two reports being com- 
pared to show that the work is being done 
well and honestly. In most cases it is nec 
essary to change the faces frequently. 

When an operative loses his subject he 
reports the fact by telephone and waits 
until he can pick him up again. That may 
be easy in the case of a business man of 
regular habits—you are simply on hand 
when he comes out of his home tomorrow 
morning, though he may have done things 
that are vitally important after you lost 
him yesterday afternoon. If it is a pro- 
fessional criminal he may have left town 
after eluding you. 


As to Disguises 


It is no crime in shadowing to lose your 
subject. There are so many ways in which 
he can escape intentionally or otherwise. 
But it doesn’t occur often. Interest pre- 
vents it 

Perhaps it will be interesting to tell you 
how to lose a shadow on your own trail. 
Go into a skyscraper with numerous ele- 
vators, ride up to the twelfth floor, get out 
and ride down to the second floor, ride 
up to the twentieth floor and down again. 
After you’ve done that half a dozen times 
the shadow will generally be left behind, for 
it is difficult always to get in the same ele- 
vator with his subject, and unless he does, 
the latter stands every chance of eluding 
him. A public market is one of the best 
places in the world to drop a shadow, Like 
the skyscraper, it has many entrances and 
exits. Investigation of the possible exits 
from a building into which his subject has 
gone is of the utmost importance to the 
operative, and he will not overlook the 
possibility of escape over roofs, because in 
many city blocks roofs are veritable high- 
ways for criminals. 

“You must have to use a good many 
disguises, don’t you?" people ask the 
detective. 

Yes, they are becoming more and more 
important every day. But instead of don- 
ning false whiskers himself, Old Sleuth re- 
sorts to those made by the Creator—uses 
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the real thing by selecting a suitable type 
of old gentleman who has the right whiskers 
and everything else that goes with them 
False whiskers do not fool the camera ir 
moving pictures. What chance is there of 
fooling people in real life? Yet quite a range 
of disguise is available to the detective if he 
understands how trifles change one’s ap- 
pearance. He may carry a soft hat in his 
pocket, substituting it for a cap to escape 
being remembered by his subject or to fall 
into the character of a certain neighbor- 
hood. There is a whole wardrobe of dis- 
guise in the collar-and-necktie assortment 
in any furnishing store. A soft collar makes 
you look like one sort of fellow; and if it is 
dirty, like another; while a forma! stiff 
collar, just a shade less severe than that 
worn by a clergyman, will compietely trans- 
form you without changing any other 
clothes except perhaps your hat. Neckties 
can be used to alter your weight and height 
within certain limits—a thin four-in-hand 
making a vertical line beneath the face 
increasing its width, appearance, and so 
forth. There is a lot of good disguise in 
facial expression; not contortion of the 
features, like The Man With a Hundred 
Faces, but the assuming of a blank, stupid, 
jovial or guileless expression, according to 
circumstances, 

On one occasion I was invited by a gen- 
tleman who taught character reading to 
appear before one of his classes as a subject 
There were thirty or forty intelligent pupils 
who were finishing the course, and the pro- 
fessor introduced me as “‘John Barry, an 
interesting subject,’’ and it was up to his 
students to read me. I assumed an expres 
that combined the dumb and the 
resentful. 

“*Wot the hell do you want of me here 
my countenance said as the professor pre- 
sented me, and when a pupil rose to expound 
my character I watched him suspiciously. 

“Well, come now,” urged the teacher, 
after a dozen students had declared me a 
coarse, unresponsive sort of fellow, hard to 
get along with, lacking in intelligence 
“Wouldn’t you give this subject a job 
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and if so, what kind of a job? 


sion 


Selection of Operatives 


Well, the best any of the men students 
offered was driving a motor truck. ut 
there were two women students in the class, 
and my change of expression didn’t fool 
either of them. They protested that I 
looked intelligent, was not difficult to get 
along with, and that the right sort of trai: 
ing should fit me for executive business. 

After the guesses were all in, the professor 
introduced me by my right name, I threw 
off the disguise and made a short talk, guy- 
ing the men and complimenting the ladies, 
and we had a very pleasant time 

Certain types of shadow fit certain peo- 
ple, also certain neighborhoods. Therefore 
in making assignments, the same as a cast 
ing director, the type suitable for the sub- 
ject and his district is detailed Mer 
covering people in big hotels usually be 
come guests there, dress and look the part, 
are genteel, wear evening clothes, have 
entrée to the high-class cabarets, dancing 
clubs, and the like. A workingman type 
in cap, sweater and rough clothes is cast to 
cover a truckman, laborer or mechanic 
Colored operatives are assigned to duty in 
colored neighborhoods. Italians are sent 
among Italians. A Jew always succeeds 
with his own people, as does an Irishman 
among his. Old men work on people of their 
own age. Young people are assigned to 
duty among young people. The same with 
women. Wearing glasses to change the 
appearance is an old but good trick. Arti- 
ficial disguises are impracticable, easily pene- 
trated, and hold anyone up to ridicule 
The best disguise is the natural character to 
fit the case. A man with a silk hat and 
evening clothes cannot cover a man in the 
slums any more than the roughneck car 
shadow in the élite hotels, theaters and 
restaurants. 

Many undersized policemen, detailed to 
the detective division, shadow criminals 
good high-class expert professionals —until 
they catch them doing a job. This is espe 
cially true of safe burglars and loft men, 
always looking for a tail—shadow—but 
many times caught in the act. In the New 
York Police Department there have been 
many such cases. 

Continued on Page Ii! 
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Sheetrock saws and nails like lumber, and és easily fitted to form : 
HATEVER material you build with, just as it should be erected, and get the perfect result. 
the — oy ie wor og’ ey The country over, thousands of skillful workmen are 
depend on how well the work is done. learning from us how to make flawless walls and ceil 
This is true whether you build with ings for you. We give them personal and expert in 
brick or stone, concrete, stucco or struction in the right way to build with Sheetrock 
| wood. It is true when you make your What, then, may you confidently expect from Sheetrock 
walls and ceilings of Sheetrock, the properly applied? Walls and ceilings that are tight- 
fireproof wallboard. jointed, smooth and solid; that take any decoration, 
Every Sheetrock job is essentially paper, paint or panels; that are fireproof, non-warping 
good because of the natural proper- and permanent; that are standard in quality and low in cost 
ties of Sheetrock—fireproof, non- Sold by your lumber or builders’ supply dealer. Fully de 
warping and permanent. Add the scribed in “Walls of Worth.” Write us today for a free 
A skill of a good mechanic, experi- copy and a sample of Sheetrock. 
} . . ‘ 
enced in putting up Sheetrock UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, Gene t Monroe Street, Ci 





SHEE TROCK 


The WALLBOARD 


Sheetrock is approt ed by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, In 
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You can not buy more ~ 
you should not buy less 


You can buy no more than All-Tread with your 
tire dollars. It has, through and through, a cord- 
tire quality better than the best of all the millions 
built by its own veteran builders in a quarter 
century. And in the long-barred, one piece 
tread and side-wall you have a sturdiness and 
beauty wholly new in tiredom. 

You should not buy less than a high grade cord 


—it is an injustice both to your car and your 


pocket-book. And All-Tread costs no more, 


although it gives you more. Wherefore, be con- 
tent with nothing less than All-Tread satisfaction. 


AKRON, OHIO 


SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 





Seiberling Interchange- 
able Balloon sizes require 
no special wheels or 


special rims. 

























Continued from Page 106 


The art of roping 


of shadowing. For v the 


her hadow 
s his subject without becomir 





erve 














g is practically the reverse 





vy KNOWN, 


> roper gets into nis confidence, associates 
with him and virtually leads him to shadow 
himself. The shadow follows his subject t 
the place he is going, but the roper wor! 
t t th fore him where th 
: ng, lor ile the shadow 
being significant and 
i T A ropers e! 1 are ofter 
erved best by forceful persor ality or ever 
domineering Instead of cultivating his 
ibject, worming his way into his cont 


dence, he 


the 


keeping in his 


burder 


puts 
getting acquainted and 


upon him 


good graces 





I once heard a shrewd old employer 
a young salesman when he called upor 


big customer for the first 
giving the customer a cigar, to let the 
give him one 
better hat is the 
ping. You let the 








principle 





al 

While I was in my earl; 

ase in which shadowing led 
roping through an unfores 
the difference by 
was the t 





1 circ 





t nows 


contrast. 
ipject 


K up the scatters d 








time, instead 
gre 
as it usually pleased him 


f 


of 


( 


My 


gentleman whom I helpe 


twenties I had a 
right ir 


imstance 


eral weeks’ observ ion, during which he 
did not know me from Adam, I| suddenly 
earned late one afternoon that he was tal ing 
i fast train to another city. To ride on that 
t was necessary to have a Pullmar 
eat, and I seemed to be right up against it 
when the ticket seller told me that there 
were no more 3 or bert? available ex 
ept as far as Albany, in a parlor car whicl 

ild be taken off there My subject wa 

ng on to another city and had a bert! 


i chance, 
‘7 


to Albany iz 


with other 


r car, got o walked out 
issengers and immediately came bac 
hand and overcoat on, boarding the 


which my subject was riding 


a 


might 


igh I were an Albany passenger taking 
he tra The conductor aid he 
ve a berth later and meanwhile 


emeasea ! 





the smoking compartmer 


woulé 


j 


I 


1 had ly hung up my coat and stowe 
wa rrip before the subject came i 
ait ce ilongside me and entered into 

versation It was natural to asl 


far I was going 


certain Corn Belt city where 


told him that 


I 
my} 


ad 


father published a daily paper. Father | 
ent me n East to see what I could lean 


, new ideas in the publish 
After inspecting the great ne 
of New York, P! 


Boston, I was 


ising 





Lp I office 


ow going to the 


yer 


which he himself was going, for further 


idy W here did I intend tost yp? Wel 


had thought about getting a furnished r 








g 


ws 


lade Iph aand 


mewhere. In akindly way he spoke of that 
city as being a place where a young strangs 
like myself might fall into bad hands, and 
iggested that I come to a very good 
reasonable-rate hotel where he ilway 

pped 

Playing the Country Lad 

We the conductor found me a bert} 

11 went with my subject to his hotel, got 

ul ji ng room and tor weet we were 
ntimate In the morning I'd leave to visi 
ewspaper office while he went about 
ertain business of a highly criminal natures 
Arrangements were made by my organiza 
tion so I received letters from “father” i 
the town where he was supposed to publist 

newspaper, and these letters were left 
vhere the subject could read them. While 
ne was awa I had aces t ! pape 
When he came in at night he would sit 
j A a ci te mie Nl mihet id] meé The r? 

irse, not what business had been tra 

rected 

H scheme involved people in prett 
high places » he took a little pride in te 

gy the green lowa kid every « ening that he 
had met and talked with the great Mister 
So-and-So As a shadow, I might have 
followed m through the day and seen hin 
meet Mister So-and-So and had great diff 

ty in finding out who the latter was. My 
ports would have been valuable, but notl 
g like the detail information secured by 
the intimate association of the roper wit}! 
his subject. The ethics of the thing are not 
complicated when you remember that tl 
gentleman had criminal designs upon large 
sums of money belonging to decent, unsu 
pecting people. Eventually, months after 
ward, by keeping in correspondence witt 


, | joined him in California an 


rmatior 


nin 


inl 


d pro 
of much value to the interes 


One of the most interesting cases of 


l ever had wa 


days. A 


assigned me in my 








ea revol murder had bee 
committed in a smali cour y town and 
suspicion pointed to a whose guilt 
could not be proved in court for lac ) 
evidence He was locked up in the tow 
ail. There being no witnesses to the crime 
himself, any information likely to 
his conviction must come from him 





So I was sent to that town to get into 
and into the confidence of the prisoner 
matter 
few 


Getting into jail seemed a simple 
All I long a 


had to do was to take al 
| 


yurglar’s tools, break into some good man’ 


} 


steal merchandise of sufficient value 
ted 


prosecuting 


ore, 
to qualify for grand larceny, be arre 
i sent to jail by the local 
attorney, who alone knew my purpose and 
true character. 

Well, it took me several d 
jail. That was such a littl 
the propnetor of the hotel locked up for the 
night everybody had turned The chief 
difficulty in committing my “cr 
not to break into a store bu out of 
the tightly locked hotel. I had to burg! 

way out. Committing a 
robbery on the main street, I returned to 
the hotel with my loot. The morring 
the town was excited over Deacon Jones’ 
loss, but nothing happened. S« 


and 








iys to get into 





town that wher 





ize my successful 





next 


| wrapped 





up some of the loot. took it down to the 
expre office, shipped it to New Yorl 
and nothing happened Another robbery 
was committed the following night, but 
ispicion did not point in n direction 
Finally it became necessary actually to 
hold up the town jeweler and take three 
gold watches. That marked me as a da 
gerous criminal and got me into jail. I 
need not say that all the stuff I looted wa 

( ered and returned to the rightf 
owne iter 

Voluntary Confession 
My reputation as a dangerous crimina 





i © great that at first they chained me 
i bare stone cell and handed my meal 
cautiously through a window It became 
necessary to talk myself out of that situa 
tion and get into more comilortable 
te I ar d work towards the i pe t wi yw 
to be roped 
Eventually we became cell mate H 
was suspicious and talked ve ttle, while 
I made no effort to cultivate } acquaint 
( was a iittie hard toward hu 
crook outside my cla He began to be 
interested, however, when n “‘lawye 


up from New York to 
This legal look ing gentlemar 
hat and blue o 1] 


ratives As 


prepare ! 
defense 
ercoat 


ne 


Wa reauy one 


our ope 


went over my Case 




















ind suggested ways of meeting a situatior 
that looked black for me, the murderer be 
came nterested and eventua inloaded 
I rime 
As I have said before, shadowing is used 
I many purposes apart from crime, and 
roping to a lesser degree. You empl 
twent alesmen, lor example One out of 
the twenty may get to turning over in |} 
n d the m bilit of taking orders to 
competitor tor a larger commi tr 
yu pay him. He has to be a dirt ku 
to do it, yet a cert small numbe f sale 
men in the business world yield to } 
temptat and hadowing Ite the 
most direct way to cont or refute l 
H ! It is necesbary for busine cor 
cer! to check up the t of trusted 
emp es out of office hours, t vestigat 
and et radical agitatlo imony ef! 
to protect employes f Ll 
r extortionate money ende! n tact 
ma roblems in business eventua ne 
aown tf i nvestigat Ol me 
unknow who are doing things about 
which it is vitally important to have more 
Information 
) Iilustrate A certain it had 
re yn to believe that it pa I ita ir 
1 t division was being padded _- either 
the wages of actual employes were ted 
ind part of the money kept me here 
ale r the line, or wage ve be lraw? 
for purely fictitious employe 
Assigned to this job, I dropped into tl 
a ion town on Saturda ifternoc a 








worker 


ing 


ball game 





judge noth 
ant, audit 
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for oth 
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ha f 
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t t j 
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tting ft 
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Exclusively for Men and Boys 


What you pay i 


I lanovel Shoes ( 


hot 
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tremely low price is 
possible because we 
make all our shoes, 


In our own factories, 


indicate 
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The 
HOMELIKE 
KITCHENS 
OF 


HEINZ 


Ho MELIKE! That’s the 
word. That just describes them. 
Thousands and thousands of house- 
wives have inspected them, and all 
have felt this thrill of recognition. 
They look like places where good 
things to eat are being made. They 
are full of tempting odors. They are 
white and clean and well cared for. 
‘The sunshine lies across the floors. 
The Heinz girls are busy and neat 
and cheerful. It is a domestic picture 
that warms the heart of every woman 
with a spark of housekeeping instinct. 

And that is one thing we have 
striven for—these homelike sur- 
roundings, this domestic spirit. Big 
and efficient as the kitchens of a na- 
tion must be, we have escaped the 
factory atmosphere. We do not man- 
ufacture. We cook and bake as near- 
lv as we can like a capable hostess 
preparing delicious meals for favored 
guests. Such is the attitude of all our 
employees—they too feel this friendly 
obligation to dispense good cheer. 








_ 


HERE ARE HEINZ 357 VARIETIES. How many do you know ? 


Cooked Macaror 22 Heinz Apple Butter 34 Heinz Sour Mixed Pickles 46 Heinz Red Pepper Sau 
Mince Meat 23 Heinz Crab-Apple J« 35 Heinz Chow Chow Pickl 47 Heinz Green Pepper Sau 
Plum ridding 24 Heinz Currant Jelly 3 Heinz Sweet Mustard Pickle 48 Heinz Tomato kK 
ling 2 nz Grape Jell 37 Heinz Queen Olives 49 Hei 
Quine if iS H 12 Manzanilla Oliv 
Apple Jelly 89 Heinz Stutfed Oliv 
Dill Pickl 40 Heinz Ripe Olives 
Sweet t Gherk +1 Heinz Pure Olive Oil 
Presers weet Gh 1H Sour Pickled Onions 
Pr I i Sweet \ $3 Heinz Worcestershire Sat 
our S | verk 44 Heinz Chili Sauc 
Sour t iH Beetsteak Sau 
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RED TRIM 


Continued from Page 29 


In the language of diplomacy there are 
two sorts of recognition that are accorded 
toa state by other states. One is de facto 
recognition, which is a recognition for trad 
ing purposes only; and the other is de jure 
recognition, which calls for the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives and all the other 
relationships that exist between two gov- 
ernments in good standing. 

What the Soviet Government has usually 
received from the European nations that 

ave recognized it has been de facto recog 
nition. Whenever this has happened the 
Soviet Government has striven violently to 
onvert the de facto recognition into de jure 

This has been due t 
lief of the Bolshevik leaders that 
they receive de jure recognition and ad 
mission to the family of nations their gov 
ernment will be unable to hold out until the 
world-wide revolution for which the Bol- 
hevik leaders have been const . 
ng, and the soviet republic will be unable 


to secure the credits which are necessary 





recognition 





antly striv 


for its economic rehabilitation 

In order to secure recognition of ar y sort 
from European governments the 
Government has been obliged to promise to 
be a good boy, so to speak, and to stop try 


Soviet 





ng to bring about its pet cataclysm, a 
world revolution, through the agency of the 
trade, diplomatic and other representatives 
h it sends to other countries 

order to beat this game, it has 
in its own mind, the Soviet Goverr 


whl 














ment and the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party is the Soviet Gover: 
ment, and the S« t Government is the 


Communist Party. ‘The officials of the So 
iet Government are ,the officials of the 
Communist Party; and meet of the 
heads of the Soviet Government can and do 
resolve themselves into meetings of the 
heads of the Communist Party without any 
ge in membership or location. Yet the 

tly and 














Bolshevik leaders protest con 


noisily that there is no relations 
the two agencies, although 





ild that had access to thei 





ances could easily see the falsity of their 
protests 

Having atisfied themselves by their pro 
tests that there is a difference between th« 





Communist Party as a government and the 
Communist Party as a party organiza 


the leaders of both branches 


carry on their attempt to bring about the 
world revolution and to upset the capit: 

tic governments with which they are sur 
rounded 


There is no more good faith in the atti 


ide of the Soviet Government toward 


treaty obligations than there l radio 
activity In a turnip. 
Lack of Good Faith 
The soviet leaders conceive of the entire 


world as being divided into two warring 


sses, capital and labor, which enjoy ar 
} 





ocea y 


il armistice that can be of only 
briefest di 


uration. They regard themselves 
as the represe ntatives of one of these class¢ 


rather than as the representatives of a gov 


ernment; and consequently their theorie 
ind acts are not the sort of theories and 
ts that iplomatic representatives of 


t the d 


) 
rdinary nation are entitled to expect 


from the diplomatic representatives of any 
ther ordinary nation 
Whenever the Soviet Government finds 
or imagines that wrongs are being inflicted 
m it by another state it continually re 
orts to reprisals on that state; and these 
ls usually take the ferm of treaty 
Whenever the Bolshevik lead 
ers wish to bring pressure to bear on ar 


reprisal 
lations 


other state to persuade it to alter its foreigr 


or domestic policies, they do not hesitate t 
gnore or to disregard their treaties wit} 





that state. The entire Soviet Government 
is guided Dy expediency and not by good 


fait 
ia n 


lhe lack of good faith on the part « 
Soviet Government has been particu y 
noticeable in its dealings with the states 
which border on Russia. These states, be 

ing considerably smaller than Russia, were 
in no position to re fuse to accord recogni 
tion to their more powerful neighbor when 
she requested it. But after the Soviet Gov 

ernment had entered into treaties with 
these border states her willingness to ol 

serve both the spirit and the ter of the 
treaties depended entirely on how the 
Soviet Government happened to be feeling 








Ever since Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Finland and Poland recognized the Soviet 
Government and signed treaties with her 
they have devoted large and valuable por 
tions of their time to complaining bitterly 
of the failure of the Bolshevik Government 
0 live up to its obligations 

Let us be more specif 

Between February 2, 1920, and May 9 
1922, Soviet Russia concluded seven tre aties, 
agreements and conventions with Esthonia 
Anybody who cares to make inqui f 
Esthonian Government will discover that 
Soviet Russia violated and is 
ese treaties in the following ways 
She is hinderir gy the transfer of the prop 








erty of Esthonian citizens from Russia to 
Esthonia, so that more than 50 per cent of 
the property of Esthonians 


out of Russia is firmly and apparently irre 


who wish to get 











ocal held in Russia 

Large amounts of property belonging to 
the I niversity of Dorpat and other Estho 
nian educational institutions had been re 
moved to Russia. The Russians, contrary 
to their treaty agreements, h tried t 
prevent the Esthonians from iting thi 
propert ind have further ed to re 
t it, when found n the ground that 
tne need it themselve 





The treatic eall for st up ol a 
special mixed commission to e qu 
tions concerning Esthonian rights and proy 
erty in Russia, but Ru 1 does thing 
about it. Nor will the Soviet Government 
restore to Esthonian owners the valuable 
and documents which had been taken from 
them; nor will it extend to Esthonia the 
ime rights and privileges that it grants to 





Poland, Finland f 
things are provided for in the treaties be 
i 


tween Esthonia an¢ 


The Latviar ind the L lania M 
ernments have Joined with the Esthor 
Government in protesting mar { these 
matt as we as the fa tnat mitrar 
to treaty, Esthonian ships have been held 
Ru harbors ur they became usel 
that Esthonian-owned securities in Ru 
bank have been distributed by viet offi 

without regard t the wn | 
tr it the wr) let Gover me tf oO t ‘ y i 

er from an Esthonia fact tne 
Volta worl and equipped a Soviet G 
ernment factory with it 

One of the ‘important feature of tt 


treaties between Esthonia and Soviet Ru 








a was the stipulation that neither countr 

ild permit the fo ir the presence 
thin its boundaries ¢ any organizations or 
groups which would attempt to govern ar 
part ol the territory of the other country, or 
iffer the pre sence of repre sentative f or 
ganizations whose object was to overthrow 
the government of the other countr 

The Esthonian Government has beer 
bliged to register constant and violent com 


plaints because of the breaking of this agree 


ment by the Soviet Government 





For example, the soviet representative 
in Reval, Esthonia, cc mplaine ithata Ru 

n paper the Narodne Diek published 

Reval, was calculated t tir up enmit 
against the Soviet Gove mer The |} 
thonians promptly suppressed it. But 
Petrograd there is published an Fst} ir 
paper called the Edasi, which is the orga: 
f the Esthonian section of the Russiar 
(Communist Party The sole purpose of 
this organization, whict ed ir 





let territory, is the 
Government 
been violent and influential in its attacks or 


1 at the time of the death of 








the Communist agent, Kreuks, who wa 
lled in Reval on March twenty-third while 
resisting rest, the infl I anti 





sthonian articles in Edasi resulted in the 
pillaging of the Esthonian consulate in Pet 


rograd All attempts on the part of the 
Ksthonians to have the Edasi suppressed 
have had as little effect on the soviet au 
thorities as a mild south wind 


There are in Esthonia several Communist 
organizations whose chief aim in life is the 
overthrow of the Esthonian Government 
by force. These Communist organization 

stantial and constant assis 
from the soviet mission in Reval, Esthonia 

The chief of the Communist groups ir 
Esthonia was one Victor Kingisepp, an F 
thonian citizen. He was ted in May 


1922, on Esthonian territory, and tried or 





receive si tances 
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A Copper Screen Cloth 
That Will Not Stretch 


here is an idea in the minds of 
many people that copper wire 

a “‘soft’’ screen cloth that 
will stretch and bulge. 


‘| / 1 is AOL Lille af / rs J. 


it is made of copper 99.8% 

the most durable metal in com 

non use-—it has a stiffness and strength 
comparable to that of steel cloth. This 
foa pe cial Roebling process whi h 
lusively to the wire used 


Copper Insect Screen 


buy screen cloth look for the 
g at the end of the roll. It is 
intee that vou are getting 
the stiff and strong cop 


en ¢ loth. 


hardware merchant or custom- 
naker cannot supply Jersey, 

will send samples, an 

t and tell you how to 


main it. 
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the charge of treason for organizing terror- 
ism, strikes and murder with the object of 
ove rthrowing the Esthonian Government. 
He had lived on the premises of the Soviet 
legation; and he admitted at his trial that 
he had received money and instructions 
from the Soviet Government. He was con- 
victed and executed. On the day of his 
execution the Soviet Mission in Reval was in 
mourning and flew its flag at half mast. 

The All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, with the same maudlin sentimen- 
talism that led it to change the name of 
Petrograd to Leningrad on the death of 
Lenine, honored the town of Jamburg on 
the Esthonian border by renaming it Kingi- 
sepp. 

In spite of Soviet Russia’s treaties with 
Msthonia to discountenance such things, 
Zinoviev honored the memory of Kingisepp 
at a huge mass meeting in the Grand 
Theater, Moscow, with a fiery speech in 
which he stated that ‘We hope that the 
time is not distant when Esthonia will turn 
Soviet. Long live Soviet Esthonia!’ 

The same meeting adopted a resolution 
reading: “Let the brigands who still sit in 
the government of White Esthonia remem- 
ber that the time is not distant when they 
will have to answer for the murder of Com- 
rade Kingisepp and for all their crimes 
against the labor classes.”’ 


Treaties Made to Break 


When three Communists fired on the 
Esthonian police during a May Day pro- 
cession in 1922, one of them was captured 
and admitted that he was acting as an 
agent of the foreign section of the G. P. 

the organization that supplanted the 
Cheka. A Communist organizer and spy 
named Laur was arrested in Esthonia and 
confessed that he had been sent by the 
G. P. U. The proclamations of the central 
committee of the Esthonian Communist 
Party were secretly printed by one Kris- 
toph Reinfeld, who was proved to have re- 
ceived a monthly salary, subsistence funds 
and an allotment of three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand Esthonian marks 
from the Russian Soviet Government. 

The Soviet delegation in Reval has as- 
sisted the Esthonian Communist move- 
ment by transmitting funds and attempting 
to protect Communist agents who have 
fallen into the hands of the Esthonian 
police. 

There are other examples to prove that 
the Soviet Government had no more in 
tention of living up to its treaties with 
sthonia than it had of going ego busi- 
ness of hatching dinosaur eggs; but those 
that have been given should be suffici ient to 
demonstrate clearly that Esthonia’s rela- 
tionship with Soviet Russia was not all 
peaches and cream. 

Latvia, between August 11, 1920, and 
August 16, 1922, concluded nine treaties, 
agreements and conventions with Soviet 
Russia; but she has had about the same 
number of diplomatic fights with the Soviet 
Government over the latter’s failure to live 
up to the treaties as has Esthonia. 

From 1914 to 1917 Russia helped her- 
self to thirty thousand carloads of goods 
from Latvia; and though the treaties agreed 
to return all of them, only three hundred 
and one carloads have been returned; which, 
in a manner of speaking, shows that the 
Soviet Government, as a carrier-out of 
treaties, is an accomplished second-story 
worker. 

The Soviet Government frequently finds 
itself unable to locate Latvian goods and 
machinery, even when they are lying in 
railway stations and warehouses, packed 
and clearly labeled. It refuses to return 
seventy million gold marks belonging to 
citizens of Latvia, which is on deposit in 
Russian banks. It refuses to permit Latvia 
to cut timber on concessions that were 
made by the treaties. It refuses to release 
Latvian political prisoners from Russian 
jails, although their release was stipulated 
in the treaty. It continually places ob- 
stacles in the way of the repatriation of Lat- 
vian citizens and property now in Soviet 
Russia. 

The same agreement that was made be- 
tween Russia and Esthonia in respect of in- 
dividuals and groups aiming at the over- 
throw of the government was made be- 
tween Russia and Latvia; and Latvia has 
been as lucky in this respect as has Es- 
thonia. 

Hostile demonstrations have been or- 
ganized in Moscow by the Latvian section 
of the Russian Communist Party against 
the Latvian legation and against Latvian 
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representatives and their staffs. When the 
Latvian Government demanded that a 
{ussians live up to the treaty and abolis 
an organization which openly a Bexar 
the overthrow of Latvia’s government the 
Soviet authorities burst into peals of merry 
and derisive laughter. 

As in Esthonia, the Soviet representa- 
tives in Latvia have protected native Com- 
munists from punishment. 

The Soviet Government, always inter 
ested in the Communists of all nations, i 
1922 exchanged Latvian citizens imprisoned 
in Russia for Communists imprisoned 
Latvia. The exchange rate was two Com 
munists for each Latvian, which is a pure 
artificial rate, since there isn’t a country 
the world that doesn’t consider one 
citizens worth more than a million 
munists. 

The Soviet legation in Latvia placed 
Communist workers on its rolls, and at one 
time in 1923 carried three hundred and 
fifty-two persons on its pay list. Shortly 
after the arrival of the Soviet representa 
tive Aralov in Riga, sixteen Communist 
were caught red-handed in plots to over 
throw the government. Eleven of the six 
teen were employed as workmen in the 
warehouse of the trade department of th 
Soviet mission, and five were members of 
the mission’s trade and consular depart 
ments. 

One need only ask a Latvian Goverr 
ment official how he likes his country’ 
lations with Soviet Russia in order to start 
a flow of objurgation and condemnation 

The Soviet Government made practi 
cally the same agreements with Lithuania 
that it made with Latvia and Esthonia, 
and it has carried out the agreements in 
practically the same way. It has restored 
less than 5 per cent of the property that it 
agreed to restore, and in general has pro- 
crastinated and evaded its obligations wit} 
unflagging vigor and enthusiasm 

The Soviet mission in Kovno, Lithuar » 

carried on Communist propaganda in Lit 
uania by distributing money and print ted 
matter—a fact which became clear wher 
the Soviet representative was harshly re 
buked for spending so much to support 
Communism and getting so few results ir 
return. After being rebuked he was trans 
ferred to a place where his talents wers 
more in evidence. 


Relations With Finland 


Finland, between October 14, 1920, and 
October 28, 1922, concluded fifteen treaties 
agreements and conventions with Soviet 
Russia No sooner had the first treaty 
gone into effect than the Finnish Goverr 
ment began to raise a loud and raucous 
howl over the Soviet Government's whole 
hearted failure to carry out the terms of the 
treaty; and these howls have continued 
without cessation ever since. 

One of the chief complaints of the Fir 
nish Government is that the Soviet Gover 
ment, after agreeing to do so in a treaty, will 
not permit the population of two prov 
inces—-Archangel and Olonets—to consti 
tute the autonomous territory of East 

Carelia. There is more excitement over thi 
in Finland than there is over tax reduction in 
America. The Soviet Government, however 
doesn’t like to hear the subject mentione .d, 
and feels that it should be allowed to sleep 
quietly in the peace treaty. 

Finland submitted the matter to the 
League of Nations in January, 1922; and 
after meditating over the matter in a snappy 
manner for fifteen months the League asked 
the opinion of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The court refused 
to express an opinion on the matter, since 
the Russian Government didn’t belong to 
the League. At any rate, Finland feels that 
treaties with Soviet Russia aren’t worth a 
hill of beans, and she isn’t at all backward 
about saying so. 

The Soviet mission to Finland, contrary 
to the stipulations of the treaties, has stead- 
ily worked with Finnish Reds to spread 
Communism in Finland; but its work has 
borne so Kttle fruit that the Finnish Gov- 
ernment has viewed its activities with a 
tolerant eye. 

The Communist Party of Finland is 
known as the Finnish Socialistic Labor 
Party; andin Petrograd in 1921 it held a 
party meeting at which there were more 
than fifty Finnish delegates. In August, 
1923, the Finnish Government raided this 
party, arresting its officials, confiscating its 
archives and seizing its printing presses. At 
once a terrific outcry arose in Russia. The 

(Continued on Page 117 
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This Builder Saves On 
Labor Cost and Waste 


An advertisement based on the personal experience 


of 


AGLEN PIERCE, Contractor, IONIA, MICHIGAN 


(As stated in an audited Gould Report) 


HOUSANDS of feet of lumber are used 
in the average house. 77 umber if 
; Very often the 
carpenter finds it necessary to sort over th¢ 
lumber, square the ends—re-work it with saw 
and plane to make it ready for construction. 


into construction piece by pi 


That work takes the carpenter’s time. Every 
hour saved is money saved. Saving one hour 
in ten means a 10 per cent saving in carpen- 
ter labor cost. 


Mr. Glen Pierce, an experienced contractor 
of Ionia, Michigan, has found that Long-Bell 
trade-marked lumber comes on the job so 
nearly ready for construction that he makes a 
definite saving from its use. 

“For over ten years I have used Long-Bell 
long leaf dimension in general contracting 
work,” Mr. Pierce points out, “and found 
that it effected savings in carpenter labor and 
waste as compared to ordinary grades of lumber. 


“Because Long-Bell lumber is thoroughly 
seasoned by either air or kiln-drying, structures 
built with it do not depreciate nearly as rapidly 
as those built with ordinary lumber. This fact 
is not often recognized by an owner; but he 
will give the contractor credit for having built 
a good house. I have built up a reputation for 
doing good work because I use high grade lum- 
ber wherever possible; and my increasing busi- 
ness is undoubtedly due in a large measure to 
this fact. 


“The lasting quality of Long-Bell lumber is 
well illustrated in the large open-air paviliot 
which I built in the Ionia fairgrounds over eight 
years ago. This building has been constantly 
expose d to the Ww eather, both winter and sum 
nef; it is practically as good today as when it 
was put up. 


} 
n 


“There is a saving in carpenter’s time wit 
high grade lumber because a minimum of cut 
ting and sorting is required. Carpenter's time 
is also noticeably saved with good flooring, 
which, being accurately machined and carefully 
seasoned, can be fitted together witha minimum 
of effort. Ordinary flooring often requires con 
siderable effort to drive the joints together and 
even then is likely to spread because not thor 
oughly S¢ isoned., 

“On an average, 10 per cent of the carpenter 
labor cost can be saved, with Long-Bell lumber 
Since a carpenter handles an average of five 
hundred feet per day at a saving of 75c (” 
the saving in labor is $1.50 per thousand. 


“The saving in waste is easily 7 per cent as 
compared to ordinary lumber. At an average 
cost of $45.00 per thousand feet, this amounts 
to $3.15 per thousand. 

“The savings in carpenter labor and wast 
give a gross saving of $4.65 per thousand 


a use Long Bell lumber hec ause it 18 a de 


pendable, high-grade product, which effects 


] 


important savings for my clients and m« 


Ask your retail lumber dealer for Long-Bell trade-marked products. 
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% How Mr. Pierce 


Estimates His Savings 


Mr. Pierce estimates that Long 
Bell trade irked lumber saves 
him in carpenter labor as follows 


Cost of carpenter labor on 
ordinary lumber, per M fe. $15.06 
Cost of carpenter labor on 
Long-Belllumber, per M ft. 13.50 
A saving of per M ft.$ 1.50 


His estimate of the saving in 


Mitt. . ‘ $ 3.15 | 
Vaste in I I lumber 
per M fe 0.00 


A saving of per M ft.$ 3.15 
These figures represent a total saving 
of $4.65 per thousand feet of lumber 


used in construction. 








LONG BLDG. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


Lumbermen Since 1475 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FYRAC 


Neht GUIDE the Super Spotlight 


‘ 








VEN concrete roads have their hazards. Often 
there is loose dirt, mud, or gravel at the edge 

and a sheer, dangerous drop into the ditch. 

Drive safely at night behind the Fyrac Night 
Guide. Comfortably from within your car—with 
out reaching outside—you can place Fyrac’s clear, 
clean beam on the right hand road-edge. It will 
guide you with sight and safety against the glare 
if oncoming head-lamps. 

Where curtains or closed windows put the old 
fashioned spotlight out of use, the Fyrac Night Guide 
is always in service. It fits through your windshield 
glass. Its 1500-foot light shines from outside your 
windshield—its Gun Grip control is inside at your 
finger ends. Beam may be thrown in any direction; in 
“stays put” where desired, secure against road shocks. Fits through your 

Installed at dealers’ while you wait, without re- windshield glass 
moving the windshield. We guarantee every wind- 
shield in which the Fyrac Night Guide is installed. 
$12.75installed—Jess thana penny aday forsafety! 
Made by the makers of Fyrac Spark Plugs, 
Fyrac Manufacturing Company, Rockford, Illinois. 


e under and fully protected by patents and applications 
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Not Living Up to Treaty Obligations 


ape y whatever, 
of educ ational i institutior 














meetings are put off from o 








> namitted obligation. 











» Soviet Government 
that the Soviet Government has 


tempted to interfere 





ance a one-step with a gorilla 





undertaking against 


lirect against the institutions of the 
r the Russian Soviet Republic, 
and more particularly) 





encourage any of the pe aie S 
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form of hostile action against Brit 
terests or the ag sh EF ns especially 
India and in the ndey ndent state of 
of} 








anistan.” 

Less than six months after the signing of 
this agreement Lord Curzon was obliged to 
dispatch a tart note to the Soviet Gover 

ment, directing its attention to the perni 
us activity of the Third International i 
India and Afghanistan, as well as to seriou 
breaches of faith on the part of Bolshevil 
agents In spreading anti-British propaganda 
1 agitation throughout Central Asia and 


anistar 





Tchitcherin had insisted on the opening 
of Ru in consulate n Eastern Afghar 
tal and these, the British Government 
found, were regarded by the Soviet author 
ties as centers of propaganda. The British 
Government also found that the Soviet rep 
t ntative Rothsteir pent large um { 
mone in Persia on anti-Britisl 


ganda; that Soviet represe 
ir trigue wit! 
tionists in | urope; and 
iuthorities sent Jamal P: 


istan to provide hostile 





funds, arms and ammu 
The Soviet authoriti made the same 
reply to the British protest that thev have 
made to the protest of all other natior 
who have caught them, as the saying goes, 
with their undergarments exposed. It ‘ 
mott eaten, moldy, good-for-not} ng reply, 





1 iswers no charges it seems to 
eatel few suckers every It enu 
clate the Bolshevil ¢ 

The reply was that the Soviet Gover 
ment was entirely distinct from the Third 
International and that the facts enumer 


ated in the British note were inventions ar 1 


ibrications They made this same reply to 


Secretary Hughes when he accused them 
eir old fami 
and he promptly proved out of their own 
mouths that they were ly ing 

For a time after this British protest the 


ar actions not long sine« 





Soviet representatives slacked up on their 
opaganda Ther they started In more 
igorously thar ever; so that the Britis} 
ifter painstakingly getting the goods or 





them in the most approved British manner, 


called them to account more specifically o 
May 22, 1923 

The Russian minist in, cde 
clared the British, hac in sedl 


tionists within his ho 
em on their missk What i 
more, the British Government knew the 
exact sums that had been sent to him for 
anti-British intrigue, and the exact instruc 
tions that he had received and passed on ir 


order to stir mf ere against the Britist 





It knew that Raskolnikov, the Soviet rep 
resentative 1 Kabul, had been zealou 
against the British It knew tl ‘ 
Indians, trained in Communist agi nit 





Tashkent by the Bolsheviks, had 
corted to India from Moscow by Soviet 
| and l ry officials by a circuitou 
difficult route to avoid detention. It 
knew that many hundred-pound bank notes 

ied in London to Nikolai Klishko, assist 
nt official agent of the Soviet Gover 
ment, had been cashed in India by Indiar 
revolutionaries who were closely associated 


th the Soviet agent ir Kal 








Pledges to Great Britain Broken 


The British knew that the difference he 
weer the Soviet Government and the 
Third International was not so great as the 
Soviet leaders would have the world he 
lieve-—that, in fact, it was nonexistent; for 
M. Sokolnikov, People’s Commissary of 
Finance and an official of the Soviet Gov 
erament, had participated in a meeting of 
the financial commission of the Third Inter 
national; and said commission had allotted 


eighty thousand pounds and one | 


and twenty thousand pounds to the 
and Indian Communist partic S, ar 
ty-five thousand of the eighty thou 
and pounds allotted to the } 
munist Party had arrived 





ever 





e British also knew that the Soviet 





Government had collected and dispatched 
to India and other Eastern countries sixty 
two Oriental students trained in propaganda 
schools under the Third International 

The British didn’t like these things, nor 
did they like certain outrages on Brit 


subjects for which the Soviet Government 





1 never made reparation, nor the seizure 
and confiscation of British fishing vessels 
racter of the answers to British 








notes asking for a stay of execution of 


M. Butkievich 
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Why Do Captains 
of Industry Have 
: Luxurious Offices 























SIKES COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


», a Sithes factory is devoted ex 
clusively to quality chairs for the 
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SEE Oey 


” Piaeee y enreen 


NO OILING! 





HE powerful suction gets all the 

dirt deep in the nap and right 
through from under the carpet. The 
motor-driven brush picks up the sur- 
face litter—the threads and clinging 
lint. And helps the suction to get 
at the deep embedded grit. It takes 
both actions to clean thoroughly—as 
both are combined in the Premier 
Duplex. It is the quality cleaner— 
perfected in every point of make and 
performance. Fine looking—and 
finely built. Made ball-bearing, to 
keep its smooth, quiet hum for a 
lifetime’s steady use. Its thorough 
cleaning—and its quality build— 
mean value! 


Cpre remier 
upjex 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 
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~ to ¥ clean 


‘Chan er 


Double action 
to clean cleaner: 


Powerful suction 
plus 
motor «driven 


brush 


Clip the Coupon and 
Send tor the Book let. 


Sf ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO Ny 
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Textolite is to timing gears 
what tires are to wheels 


ass) 
inl If you ever ran on a rim you know how the 
metal-rim-to-pavement contact destroys the 
rim and punishes your car. 

Metal-to-metal contact of the gears in your 
timing gear train destroys the gears and pun- 


ishes your engine in the Same way. 


Textolite Gear Absorbs Vibration — 
Silences Noise : 
Metal-to-metal gears can’t give enough to 
ihsorb the crankshaft whip—the destructive 
vibration in your engine. And, as in the case 
of wheels, a cushioning substance is needed 
to take the clash and wear out of gears. Tex- 
tolite gears absorb this vibration and noise. 


Textolite Gear Materially 
Increases Life of Motor 

The General Electric Company applied its 
vast resources and produced the fabric gear 
material called Textolite—a product that out- 
lasts the life of any car—in fact laboratory and 
road tests show that the Textolite gear adds 
fifty per cent. to the life of the engine. 
The result is the Textolite silent timing gear 
—the gear that many of the manufacturers 
of better cars have adopted as standard 
equipment. 
There is only one Textolite silent timing gear. 
Regardless of where you live or what car you 
drix e, your service man can install the proper 
Textolite silent timing gear in your car. 
The cost is practically nothing when you con- 
sider the repair bill savings—the increased 
trade-in value—and the advantages of a silent 
running, vibrationless motor that the instal- 
lation of a Textolite gear in your car will give 


you. Send for tree booklet No. 500 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


JOHN V. HuVF & COMPANY 


Sole Distributor to the Service Trade 


157 WEST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 


TEX TOLITE 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


SILENT TIMING GEAR 
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| cities of Russia. The Czecho-Slovak Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs stated that no such 
request had ever been made for fear it 
might imply de jure recognition of the 
Soviet Government. 

Comrade Mostovenko was soon 
ward called back to Soviet Russia. 

The commercial treaty between Den- 
mark and Soviet Russia was ratified on 
June 15, 1923, and the Soviet trade dele- 
gation arrived in Copenhagen on August 
26, 1923. At last reports the Danes had 
not had sufficient opportunity to weary of 
their bargain. 

Except England, Germany is the only 
Western European country that has ac- 
corded de recognition to the Soviet 
régime. The control and financing of the 
Communist movement in Germany lies en- 
tirely in the hands of the Third Interna- 
tional, and the Soviet leaders are busily 
hoping for a proletarian revolution. Two 
secret stores of arms were seized by the 
3erlin police last September, indications 
being that the arms were purchased by 
German Communists with Soviet aid. 

Sweden and Soviet Russia have ex- 
changed commercial delegations; but the 
Riksdag refused to ratify an agreement 
between the two states because the Soviet 
Government offered no reasonable compen- 
sation for the Swedish property destroyed 
or confiscated in Russia—property whose 
value is given as four hundred million 
crowns, or a little less than one-third of the 
value of the American property destroyed 
or confiscated in Russia. The special com- 
mittee which investigated the merits of the 
agreement for Sweden reported that “the 
practical advantages of the agreement for 
Sweden are of little importance.” 

Krassin, on September 15, 1923, pub- 
lished an interview in Izvestia, one of the 
official Soviet newspapers, in which he used 
the familiar Soviet threats of reprisal. 

Since the Swedish Government and Riks- 
dag have stubbornly refused to make an 
agreement, said he, ‘“The Government of 
the Federation of Soviet Republics has 
come to the conclusion that it is necessary 
to discontinue the placing of orders with 
Swedish firms.’’ 

From this, one can get an excellent idea 
of the power that is placed in the hands of 
the Soviet Government by its monopoly of 
foreign trade. 

In spite of the fact that the Soviet com- 
mercial delegation has no treaty status in 
Sweden, it had agreed in writing that ‘no 
political propaganda whatsoever may be 
conducted or supported by any of the mem- 
bers of the delegation or experts accom- 
panying it.’’ Propaganda work, it isscarcely 
necessary to add, has been carried on by 
the Soviet representatives in Sweden, re- 
gardless of their agreement. 


after- 


jure 


Relations With Turkey 


Official relations between Turkey and 
Soviet Russia have existed since March 
16, 1921. The treaty concluded at that 
time provided that Russia should supply 
Turkey with arms and ammunition for her 
war against Greece. As soon, however, as 
Turkey had defeated the Greek Army her 
friendship for Soviet Russia began to suffer 
a severe chill 

The Turkish Government has taken de- 
termined steps against the Turkish Com- 
munist Party, which has been largely backed 
by Soviet influence and money. 

The relations of the two governments 
have been marked by reprisals and retalia- 
tory measures, such as antiSoviet propa- 
ganda in the Caucasus on the part of the 
Turks, and the closing of the Russian 
frontier to Turkish merchandise and of the 
port of Batum to Turkish ships, contrary to 
the terms of their treaty, on the ground 
that the Turks had refused to recognize 
Soviet visas. 

The Bolshevik propaganda that was car- 
ried on openly in Turkish territory by 
Soviet officials—especially by the Soviet 
consular staff in Cilicia—was so vigorous 
that in May, 1923, the Turks closed two 
Soviet consulates and expelled two Soviet 
consuls from Turkey. 

In August, 1923, Bolshevik propaganda 
became so strong in Constantinople that 
the Turkish authorities rounded up and de- 
ported several Russian Communists, among 
whom was Novkov, second secretary of the 
Soviet mission in Constantinople. 

Bolshevik propaganda in Turkey is now 
carried on by agents of the Third Interna- 
tional, who are directed from Moscow by 
the second section of the central bureau of 
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the Communist International The care 
with which this propaganda is worked out 
may be seen from the fact that this second 
section is divided into eight sub-bureaus 
China, Korea, Japan, India, Afghanistan, 
Persia, Turkey and the Caucasus; and 
these sub-bureaus attend to the training of 
Bolshevik propagandists—at government 
expense—in the All-Russian Scientific Asso- 
ciation for Study of Oriental Countries, in 
the Oriental Institute at Moscow, and in 
the Communist University for Oriental 
Workers in Moscow. The latter university 
has branches at Irkutsh, Orenburg, Ufa 
and Baku. 

De jure relations exist between Persia and 
Soviet Russia, but nobody has yet heard 
any shrill cheers emanating from Persia 
over them. In fact, the Persians have so far 
refused to enter into a commercial treaty 
with Soviet Russia because they can’t 
stomach the restrictions which Russia im- 
poses on private trade between Russian and 
Persian merchants, because they refuse to 
recognize the principle of Russia’s monopoly 
of her own commerce, and because Russia 
refuses to accord to them the privilege of 
free transit of merchandise 

Persia, moreover, has been considerably 
wearied by the Soviet Government’s failure 
to live up to the terms of their treaty. By 
this treaty the port of Enzeli was to be 
turned over to Persia, and Persia was to re- 
ceive one-half of the income from certain 
fisheries. Enzeli still remains in Russian 
possession, and the Soviet Government 
takes all the income from the fisheries. 


across Russia. 


Soviet Red Cross Activities 


conventions 


soviet 


There are no treaties, or 
agreements between Bulgaria and 
Russia, but the activities of Sov agents 
in Bulgaria have been constant and en- 
thusiastic. The Soviet Red Cross was al 
lowed to enter Bulgaria for the purpose of 
repatriating Russian refugees; and at the 
time of the downfall of Stamboulisky’ 
farm-bloe government the of the 
Soviet Red Cross were raided. It was then 
discovered that it had devoted nearly all its 
time to collecting information conce 
Bulgarian anti-Bolsheviks, maintaining 
relations with the Bulgarian Com 
munist Party, and collecting information 
on the progress of Bolshevik propaganda in 
all the Balkan States. 

The Soviet Red Cross offices contained 
documents that had been stolen from the 
Bulgarian Government, lists of Bulgariar 
officers who were in the pay of the Bolshe 
viks, and documents proving that ninety 
machine guns and ammunition were being 
forwarded to the Bulgarian Communist 
Party through the kind offices of the Soviet 
Red Cross. 

Soviet authorities agrarian 
Bulgaria to be the outpost of Communism 
in Southern Europe; and Sofia under the 
Stamboulisky government was the 
of Bolshevik propaganda in the Balkans 
Communist agitators were trained in propa- 
ganda in Sofia. 

The Communists planned a coup d'état 
in Bulgaria in September, 1923, but were 
forestalled by the Bulgarian Government, 
which arrested the Communist leaders 
Proof was found at that time that the coup 
d'état was arranged, directed and financed 
from Soviet Russia. The arrests were fol- 
lowed by a Communist uprising throughout 
Bulgaria, and the leader of the uprising 
was Kolorov, representative for the Balkans 
of the executive committee of the Third 
International. 

Very few, if any, of the nations that have 
entered into commercial or diplomati 
treaties with Soviet Russia gained 
anything from them except large amounts 
of trouble; nor does there seem to he any 
likelihood that anything else will be gained 
until the Soviet Government goes through 
a long period of purification. 

There seems to be an idea in America 
that a trade agreement between the United 
States and Soviet Russia would result in 
greatly increased trade between the two 
countries. This idea is erroneous. There 
are large numbers of Soviet buyers in the 
United States at the present time, buying 
whatever the Soviet Government needs and 
is able to buy. American business men are 
free to travel in Soviet Russia and sell or 
buy whatever the Soviet Government is 
willing to buy or sell. There is no indica- 
tion from Soviet Russia's past relations 
with the nations of Europe that any sort of 
agreement between the two countries 
would have any effect on American mer 
chants—except possibly to embarrass them. 
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Zhe New 7 ay 
: of Buying Silk Hosiery 


| Our Representative calls at your home 
| | with samples. You save money by buy- 
ing fine, perfeét-fitting silk hosiery direc? 
from our mills at manufa¢turer’s price. / 





re very pair 1s Guaranteed 


) HOSIERY MILLS 
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with or without 
Automatic Cash Drawer 
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~Jhe Standard 


Patented Pin Wheel 
Insures Accuracy 


New Charge and Cash Register 


This System Protects Both Cash and Records 


ERE is a new Standard System that is preventing 


errors, stopping losses, increasing profits and furnish- 


ing information for perpetual inventories in thousands of 


businesses. 


the cost 


materials, cash received 


e information, more accurate 


and its simple operation 


the entire time of an em 


st is surprisingly low 


How It Operates 


ew Charge and Cash Register 


when a record of 
and the 


a record 


r opens only 
iction has been made 

ated. This forces 
opening of the 


temptation 


cash drawer, 
from employees, 


res responsibility, prevents 


forgetfulness, saves a great 


t of time, and coérdinates records 


it all times 


Accurate Error-Proof Records 

Oo. D 
all these are 
Standard 


new im 


Charge Slips, C and 


Slips, Paid-outs 
with a 
The 


this machine 


made accurately 


Manifolding 


provements in 


Register 


make pos 


sible the as many as six 


production of 
of any record, each on a different 
t if 


i sheet if desired, with each copy 


It provides an accurate and simple record of 
and charges for labor, the cost and selling pricc 


and cash paid out. It fur- 


an exact duplicate of the original, word 
Perfect 


this means no errors, 


for word and line for line 


accuracy such as 
no losses, no disputes with customers. 


A Standard System for 
Every Business 
In eighty-three different lines of busi 
ness today Standard Systems operating 
with and without automatic cash 
drawers are helping wonderfully to save 
overhead, eliminate 
They are 
used in purchasing, production, ship 


money, reduce 


errors and increase profits. 


ping, receiving and selling departments. 


They are saving money wherever ac 


curate records are important. 


No matter what your business is we 
offer to send you copies of systems and 
forms that will suggest new methods of 
saving money and increasing profits 
Just check the coupon indicating any 
systems in which you may be especially 
interested, and mail now. It will not 


obligate you in any way. 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
238 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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n, send me booklet and samples of forms showing 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


(Continued from Page 30 


Well here’s the soup, dearie, let’s tune in. 
do you think of that swift 
pain—she went to work and took away the 
salt shaker! Say, if they measured brains 
by cups hers’d be a demi-tasse! I'll tell the 
underworld! 

Say, Babe, don’t look around now, but 
when you get a chance just rest your win- 
dows on that moll over there in the corner 
with the beaver coat on. . . . See her 
now? . . . That’s Barbara Astor, the 
girl that’s been adopted lately by the Cold- 
Slaw King. 

I used to know her when she only had one 
chin when we worked down in Thimble’s 
basement behind the perfume counter. 
They gave her a big party the other night 
in Greenwich—not the Village—Connecti- 
cut. 

All the sofa snakes are runnin’ after her. 
The girls say she looks a lot like me but I 
can’t see it at all, Babe—we’re both differ- 
ent types of beauty. 

By the way, Babe, what kind of type 
would you judge me to be anyway? The 
girls were all havin’ a little discussion about 
it the other night in the dressin’ room. Lulu 
Sweeney said she thought she was of the 
perfect Celtic type, but between the both 
of us, Babe, she’s nothing more than plain 
Irish. 

And what do you think that snip Sweetie 
Smith had the brass to call herself? She 
said she was of a pure Latin type! Mr. 
MacIntyre said maybe it’s because she 
hangs out so much in the Latin Quarter. 
But it went over her head just like a hair 
net! 

Mr. MacIntyre said that I’m the perfect 
reincoronation of Helen of Troy. Well, I 
don’t know much about that eyether, Babe. 
I never had much use for that burg, be- 
cause they got such alot of bum restaurants 
there. 

Oh, Babe, I forgot to tell you the big 
news! . . . I’ve fallenin love again! 
Who? No, not that newspaper reporter! 
This guy makes good money! And it’s no 
applesauce I’m handin’ you this time 
eyether. He massages the saxophone over 
at our cabarett, and, believe me, he 
tainly can sax! 

Is he good-looking? Well, dearie, he’s 
not exactly what you might call an Apol- 
linaris, but you ought to see his slick hair- 
part! I thought I had an awful case on the 


cer- 


French horn once, but I gave him the grand 
fin-alley. That bird’s idea of a good time 
was to look through the fashion magazines 
for the underwear advertisements. 

Well this saxy has a fine future, Babe. 
He’s making lots of jack playin’ for the 
phonograph records and knows more about 
music than President Coolidge does about 
dogs. 

He’s got a specialty number at the Pallay 
that he calls Classical Jazz. He can jazz up 
everything from Messerole’s Eulogy to the 
Humidor. 

Naw, I don’t think he cares to be a or- 
chestra conductor, Babe. Besides, he 
hasn’t got the full quota of dandruff for 
that job. We're gettin’ along fine together 
and he’d spend more money on me than he 
does only he’s got six months’ more ali- 
mony to pay off his wife. But that don’t 
bother us any, Babe. Love laughs at lock- 
jaw you know. 

Gee, is it as late as all that? 
think I’ll wait for the dessert, Babe; I’ve 
got an appointment with my barber. Pay 
the check, will you, Babe, like a good kid, 
and I'll square things later when I see you 
at the Pallay. Mr. Rozenkrantz owes me 
two weeks’ back salary. Well addy-ose, 
Babe, as they say in Spinach! 


I don't 


r Lief 


The Bob 


HIS is the morn of the fatal day 
The sun comes up in the usual wa 

The twittering bird song rise 

And a newsboy whistles in the 

If the y but knew! <A tremulous 

As the morning paper meets my eye; 

Already I can imagine there, 

Ina shrieking headline —‘*‘ THOUSANDS 
STARE! 

JOE BROWN’S WIFE HAS BOBBED 
HER HAIR!” 


] / 


f downtown 


I swallow my heart and start 
I swallow my heart, but it 
Oh, terrified wife of poor Joe Brown! 


won't stay down; 


If I only knew—if I only knew! 
Oh, Bobby Burns, how true, ho 
{nd wad some power the giftie 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 


Continued on Page 125 
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“hold fast that which is good”’ 


gaze in fascination upon a magnificent new 
building, created by an architect’s genius, we 
think, out of the morning mist. Yet mature re- 
flection brings home to us tie fact that what we are 
contemplating is really a product of the past-—pains- 
taking study of its failures and successes, adapted to 
suit new needs and conditions. 


In 1874, Byers pipe was installed for plumbing and 
heating in the Genesee Hotel, Buffalo. For fifty years 
it continued to serve the petone and guests unin- 
terruptedly. When the old hostelry was finally demol- 
ished to make room for a larger and finer edifice, the 
pipe was found to be in remarkably good condition. 

ofiting by this 50-year demonstration of worth, 
hargee pipe was specified and installed in the new build- 
ing erected on the same site. 


Byers, alone ‘among pipe manufacturers, continu- 
ously for — years have made honest old-fashioned 
wrought iron pipe, never deviating from the high 
standard of quality set up long before modern cheap- 
ening processes were introduced. 


on Loy sects > pe Se SE Literature on Request 
Cine . i A. M. BYERS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mette id r a ESTABLISHED 1864 


New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Houston 
Distributors in all Jobbing Centers 


ee tern etentctacnt 


ne He 
“0 
By 
it " 





Re 


Buffalo, N.Y. Architects: Edw. ite i F oF: = = Athletic Club, Buffalo, N.Y. Architects: Edw. B. 
4 == janie Green & Sons, Buffalo. Plumbing Contractor: 


Genesee Building, 
" 


RB. Green & Sons; Merrill Clement, Associate 
Designer) Buffalo Erected 1923 on site of old Gene Geo. H. Drake. Heating Contractors: W.G. Cornell 
see Hotel—see above. Byers ins tallec 1 thro »muaghout. Ee 1874) 2 Co. Byers Pipe throughout. 
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Continued from Page 122 
I look like a flapper, half my age 
poor old hen in the molting stage 
ul plaster dou n like a wet dishragq j 
my ears stick out? Will my cowlich 
ug? 
I look like a dream or a howling wreck ? 
how in the world will I shave my neck ? 


allow my heart once more and stop 
e grim front door of the barber she 





i 


horrible barber clicks his shears 


In a sinister sort of way, 


\ ou 
“HW 


ing the worst of my haunting fear 


hat will your husband say?” 


| sympathi ze with the trembling shee p 


“ 


aiting the cruel knife; 


I climb in the chair and start to weep; 


O} 
And 
1 
‘How 


St 
Snu 
For, 


And 


T} 


And 
is] 
The 


Look 


I loo 


stil 


1, what a fliv is life! 

the barber asks as he gets a clutch 

t that beautiful gleaming gob, 

will you have iu, ma’am platn Dutch, 
raight, or a shingle bob?” 
kety-snick of the heartle hear 
Jie a dyit g moan, 

oh, the nake 





less of my ears 





' , ; j , 
the cold, cold crawl as the clipper cl 


ie trash from Pw poor neck bone 


, Oh, the myriad eyes that stare 


tumble out of the barber's chair! 
myriad voices yelling —‘* There! 
at her, world! She's bobbed her hair! 


k in the glass and smother a shriek, 


W hile my eyes f ll up and y knees go weak ; 
Vi urder and pillage and rapime and strife! 


Grea 


On, I 
1nd 
Like 


' 


fu 


t heaven, can this be Joe Brown's wife! 


ideous fad that lured me in 
ent me forth all peeled and thin, 


omething the old cat just dragged in 


mble away and wonder when 


I'll dare go out in the world again, 


’ 
For I am alone in a human sea 


{nd 
Vy 
It « 


My « 


everybody t8 watching me; 
] 


neck feels cold and clammy and bare; 


ries to heaven and weeps for hair 


t 


yes look out through a mist of tear 


Imagination confirm my fear 


For ¢ 


Lhe y 
ind 


ul my body has run to ear 


eem to flare for a foot or more 


flap thout like a cellar door 


iu 


Brother laughs with a loud haw-haw: 


De 
ran 


VM 


( 


4] 
ili a 


Ln 


Hear 


“WV 


peo 
(tick 


For t 





uddy he merely grins; 
dma sits with a steely jau 


oanting oO mode rm sin 


’ ° 
tlone with my funny head, 


embly I pas the day 
ing the words that the barber said 


hat will your hu band Say a 


of the door at last! I wait 


he downward weep of the ax of fale. 








“Our Presidents are nincompoops ! Our con Want to clamp it? | 
gressmen are boobs! we omeaail 
Our busine nen are Babbitt nd ou t th : t N 
farmers all are rube 
I am going to move to England, where they Want to hang it? 
in a country right . t 
ind I’m permanently kh ng North Ame Want to adjust it? A: ; 
ca good night!” th ri ' 
4 ih 
mu 
fy! ELYNRUPERT ERIC SNORKER 
4 was a Briton born and bred, 





sota, 


Composite Picture of Mrs. Jones of Kansas, Mrs. Smith of Missouri, Mrs. Brown of Minne: 
Mrs. Green of Dakota, Mrs. White of Arkansas, J’rs. Black of Arizona, Posing in 


the Peacock Alley of a New York Hotet, 


Hoping to be Taken for a New Yorker 


I Ey A gC Na Th 
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** For the love of Mike!"’ A pause, and then 


Why, Snick, wre a title getamn!” | Reyeyybody’s buving it! 
: J ying 


I know that I’m still Joe Brown's wife 


paren pias Le teed bay es” | Who wouldn’t—at $2? 


But as 1 swagger down the 
With my new hair all fluffed and sweet 








some f t} , » me g bprT ' ' , 
Some fool thing in me seems to hear Ladies! Gentlemen! Office Managers! Factory Ma As @ table lam 
The whispered comment far and near ' 1 | > ’ 
age! Th ! ! t 1) what Buy 
Look at the little girl over there! Buss Clamp-o-Set I imps at > icl 
Isn't she cute? She's bobbed her hair!” } ] 
; And a tne how it nb lat sucn pr \ 
Lowell Otus Reese . 
A of thn tl isan Will they \ 
: wae how | ) i ) 
Discontent 
irtist ° ; ». ha ist , . 


A Rimed Editorial 


YYLVESTER P. SYLVESTER wa a oe ping, ha nM , 
» 


discontented man, Ing conver! | nt thy That : » se 
Who gave as his opinion that the democratic rhat’s just the idea. T' t rhat'’s what 
plan makes the Bu Lamp tl mn that 
/f government, ¢ pecially n these l'nited \ , \ 
State hang or clamps Ih it \\ t bib t rT 
Wa going to the bowwows at the rapidest of | hats what mak you want 
rate 


Think how you could use it! 








But in peaking of he British Isles he gen 


iy 
erauy aid 


That the British constitution was a bloomi) 
ynonym 

For a bleeding de potism that we ld ne 
vith him 

1 king's a olly incubu The lord 
too; what, what? 

Our tradesmen are well, really! don't you 


know, and all that rot! 

’ , , , , 
So I'n ailing for America by the first dé 

parting ship 





And I’m bidding England toodle-oo; th 
is fo say, ptp pip! 
mi 
fp yea have passed Both Snorker 
and Sylvester often state 


tling so da t 


That things are qe 
going to emigrate, 

But Snorker’s home addre is still Hant 
Man wis, Maida \ ale 

{nd Sylvester’ till residing in New Haven 
uper Yale 


iv 

fp moral i as you might gue hy 
trying rather hard 

The grass is always greener in the other 
fellow’: yard 

ind, alluding to the Snorker and Sylvester 
type of nut, 

The moral al 0 tl The gra t alway 
greener, BUT 

Baron Ireland 
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He was insult- 
ited coiffeur, who 
in the fire and 
when Sop hie, 
in the wind, sud 
iv tt 1 an angry gesture 
No! ried in a peremptory 

rtie faced her, aghast ‘That pig, Red 
mayne?" she said contemptuously. “Let 

| Agrimonte. I wish 


dmayn celebr 
the moment had an 
little 


Iron 
time, 
i what was 


pees yiny 


tone. 


him curl sows’ tails 
\grimonte to do me 
But 


Hrotner, way 


madame,” prote sted the elder 
between rage and 

iations 

please,’’ she said 
took the receiver 

up, disposing 


leu 
ering her 
Redmayne’s supp. 
A grimonte i you 
firmly, adv She 
ut of his hands and hung it 
f Red mayne 
TI vere fore it wa 
prated 


ane 


Agrimonte the coiffeur, 
Redmayne, who until 
hat madeneal had been considered indis- 
ensable to a et toilet, who came with 
tools and sat waiting to be set down, ina 
line of cabs that suddenly boiled up out of 
before the door of The Brothers 
given the effect a last lan 
when Cortot entered He 
a beard and a pulpy 
' eyes, and he walked 
around the block three times as if working a 
treadmill, all the time studying the man 
the center He telephoned, 
mind and said no, went back 
mg room in person, and returned 
carrying a significant 


t} cele 


pe rfe 


iownere 

Berti« 
yuishing 
Wis a big 


ose and colorles 


had 
lool 


man with 


equin in 
changed his 
to his str 
inder heavy guard 
looking bag 

A boot make 
andals, ind 
iside with a 
artist 


r rernoved one of Sophie’ 
glancing at the name, set it 
cur! of his lip. Then while a 

celebrated sketched the foot in va 
rious craftsman took its perfect 
easurements A single ornament no 
trap, for such an instep! A fat little 
double-breasted tenor examined her ank!es 
calve nd the texture of her skin, 
various cobweb 


poses, the 


ind her 
and heid up 
tockings to the 
large 

cherub sketched 
pene il Sy 
piration burst into song, ¢ 
fréres to 
they were blind 
tolerated them, 


shades of 
light, weighing possibili 
man with the cheeks of a 
fe verishly with colored 
moment of supreme in 
alling on his con 
admire his design for a hat; but 
here were others. Sophie 
with an air of complete 
was passive while they her 
and built her up again 
‘Gown, The Eenehanted W ood, by The 
Krothers,’’’ wrote John, at the head of the 
And he continued: ‘Furs, by Homan 
y Cortot.’ Froissart will be angry. 
ct, even in eestasy, Bertie 
ortot is to walk the plank 
1 he not, he will injure 
Froissart to come, 


lie Une 


and in a 


ennul, took 


apart 


he hears 
D-M's, ar 


way sk 


some 
a stomacnet 

‘Oh, Johnnie! In the 
tomacher! 

‘But the shades are drawn, and the 
lights on,” said John. “Let us say a lava 
iere.”” And he wrote ‘Lavaliere, by 

art. Slippers, by Glaum. Hosiery, 
in. Chiffons, by La Maison du Ciel. 
by Bernglow Gloves, Agnés 
Agrimont the cosmetics, 


afternoon, with a 


Coiffure, But 
Bertie’ 
Bertie ‘Now I will 
Vv ther proper precedence 
ind send them to the printer is yet 
four hours, which is ample = 
When Sophie surrendered herself to 
\grime he said, ‘““Make me into a 
woman, so my husband will love 
was examining some gold 
coins she had extorted from him. 
‘But madame is still a bride; 
avow it!’ exclaimed the hairdresser, 
a hot contrivance 


decreed 
3 names 
There 


mite 
trange 


me again she 


her eyes 
touch- 
with a wetted finger 
r you will permit me, madame,”’ he en 
ran his fandango. 
When Sophie eme rged she looked so much 
Bertie could not 
formal drawing-room manner. 
lunch with him at Ciro’s? It 
great day for Bertie if Ciro 
a table in the little room 


treated; and he beg 
like someone else that 
shake off his 
Would she 
would be a 
would give him 
and Ciro would 
“At what 
isked Sophie 
*At four 
‘No,” said 
bouillor It is 


ma full stomach 


hour do I walk the plank? 


fast. \ 
beautiful 


‘I will 
to be 


eopnie 

impossible 
‘There is the principal thing we neglect,” 

said John, coming up. ‘The surety.” 
“He has just come,” Bertie reassured 
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‘He?” said Sophie, pricking up her ears. 

‘Yes, he. You are far too precious to 
pass through the streets without insurance. 
Stick-up men would ask nothing better. 
You will be under heavy guard.” 

The underwriter came in at that moment. 
He was a shrewd old fellow with horn spec- 
tacles and a positive manner; and after he 
had examined everything in detail and ad- 
vised his confréres of the nature of the risk, 
by telephone, he devised a formula and 
extracted the answer by inspection, from a 
book of actuarial tables. This done, Sophie 
submitted herself to the photographers, 
who attacked her from every angle. 

mu 
BOUT here,” said Parr, deputy of po- 
lice, the great man hunter, and he 
tapped a coal-hole cover with the point of 
his stick without losing a stride 

His good friend and occasional collabo- 
rator Oliver Armiston, who was taking the 
air with him this afternoon on the Avenue, 
accepted the remark as a poet’s license. It 
was not to be supposed, even in the wildest 
flight of Parr’s imagination which, to tell 
the truth, flapped rather awkwardly when- 
ever it attempted to leave the solid earth 
that Sophie Lang, the notorious confidence 
woman, even in an extremity, would use a 
coal hole to escape. Especially in broad 
daylight in Fifth Avenue. Oliver smiled 
joyously at the suggestion. The shrewd 
Parr frequently made use of the rare qual- 
ities of the fiction mind of Armiston, the 
extinct author, in solving police riddles; for 
Oliver had been a writer of tall tales in his 
day, written so true to life that the under- 
world had done him the embarrassing 
honor of plagiarizing him 

“She vanished,” said Parr, “like-—like 
ice on a pond— without leaving a trace! 
My man Pelts You know Pelts? 
That shabby little fellow si 

‘That one-man dog. 
said Oliver distastefully 
to following her?”’ 

‘Not only that. He had caught up with 
her,”” announced the deputy ‘He had 
just made up his mind. The identification 
was complete. He was about to touch her 
on the shoulder. Can you imagine Pelts 
touching Sophie on the shoulder?” 

‘I should like to be there when it hap- 
pens,” said Oliver. 

Parr shut his jaws with a ringing snap. 
So would he 

“Well, as | was saying, he was in the very 
act of nailing her, when Ee 

» when Sophie returned to the ele- 
ments?” 

‘Eh? No 
intervened.’ 

“Ah! Providence in excelsior! Trust 
Sophie,” cried Oliver with frank delight. 

“One of those big fellows that come off 
ships, bound with hoop poles, and with a 
man at each end.” The deputy was ignor- 
ing the interruption. “It was as big as a 
limousine. Whenit passed, Sophiewas ‘i 

“ non est," nodded Oliver. Did he 
think to look in the packing ¢ ase?’ 

‘Sometimes I believe, oid Parr crust- 
ily, ‘that you have an external strabismus 
in regard to Sophie.” 

‘| have put her in your hands twice,”’ re- 
torted Oliver, “but you had butter on your 
fingers. I am curious to know what you 
will do with her when you get her, Parr. 
What will you charge her with? The Jor- 
gensen plates? After all, it is not a crime to 
take counterfeits away from a counter- 
feiter.”’ 

Armiston was referring to an unchroni- 
eled exploit of Sophie Lang, when she 
walked into a counterfeiter’s den and made 
the great Jorgensen stand and deliver his 
golden notes, 

“She passed those golden notes,” 
Parr peacefully. 

“She exchanged them for some ducal 
gems stolen by a female kleptomaniac,” 
said Oliver. “There is a very nice question 
of property rights there, Parr. Who would 
prosecute? The duke? No. It is rather 
fine spun, you'll admit. Then there w yas the 
matter of that old collector Telfen’s pearls. 
He hung them on her neck himself, told her 
to get acquainted with them.” 

“She did,” interpolated Parr; 
off with them.” 

‘But,” continued Oliver, “she sold them 
to a man you were watching, so you could 
recover them as contraband. No one was 
hurt, except the man she duped. And 


Yes, | know him,” 
“Has he taken 


not exactly. A packing case 


said 


walked 


I think he rather enjoyed the sensation. 
Men do.” 

“IT suppose her fake husband enjoyed it 
when she fed him an overdose of arsenic,” 
snorted Parr. 

‘If she hadn’t fed him arsenic,” pursued 
the philosophical Armiston, “‘you would 
have fed him an overdose of electricity. You 

wanted him for an old murder, didn’t you? 
You should thank her for saving you trou- 
ble. Besides, could you prove she did the 
feeding? No.” 

“Let us retrace our 
changing the subject. 

They walked slowly back through the 
block in which, according to the discomfited 
Pelts--who had devoted himself so assidu- 
ously to Sophie Lang of late—the lady had 
disappeared like a ghost. They seemed to 
be studying nothing, these two. To Parr, the 
great man hunter, the city street boiled with 
vortices unseen to the casual eye. He looked 
upon such a scene through magic glasses 
through which a dozen dramas revealed 
themselves. A furtive face in the crowd 
caused him, without an extra heartbeat, to 
pass the office to one of his men—for the 
deputy always walked with runners ahead 
and stalkers behind —and the owner of that 
furtive face felt a touch on the shoulder, to 
his utter consternation. 

Then, in the side street, in front of the es- 
tablishment of The Brothers, Inc., the pres 
ence of several limousines and the glimpse 
of a nude stocking at the step of a tonneau 
reminded him that there was to be a charity 
jam at the Vandam palace this afternoon, 
and that he was dispatching several of his 
best men as guests; also that he had hon- 
ored a request for invisible police protection 
for one particular limousine that would be 
worth a stick-up man’s attention. A man 
with a motorcycle hovered at the curb down 
the block. There were other vortices, legible 
to the great policeman’s eyes—but they 
were too casual, too usual, to arouse more 
than passing notation; things were ship- 
shape, that was all he required. Otherwise, 
his thoughts were filled with Sophie Lang 
He disliked to be laughed at 

There was not even an imaginary cross to 
mark the spot where the lady had ceased to 
be, sospookishly. Even the ultra eye of the 
deputy failed to detect any extraordinary 
density in the atmosphere. As for Oliver, 
he was bowing to friends in a town car, la- 
dies of fashion who, like Sophie, had just 
emerged from the hands of their hairdresser 
and looked very much like someone else. In 
restoring his hat to his head in one of these 
encounters Armiston’s fingers strayed to re- 
arrange his single white lock, 
inspiration. Absently his eye ranged along 
the machicolations of the brownstone roof 
that sided here on the Avenue; and he 
searched the blank wall for such a crevice as 
a cheesecloth spirit would make nothing of 
His glance came at length to the little pos- 
tern door, once a service entry in the mellow 
days of private homes, but now the em- 
ployes’ entrance of a fashionable dress- 
maker. 

“The Brothers, Inc.,’” mused Oliver, with 
a queer smile. “I went to school with 
them. They used to play with dolls when 
the rest of us were playing hooky I think 
it was their parents’ fault.’ 

‘You needn't waste your pity on the ‘m. 
They make a very good thing out of it, 
said Parr. 

The two friends turned, by common con- 
sent, and resumed their constitutional up 
the Avenue, to the extreme bad health of 
several passers-by. A casual stroll up the 
Avenue by Deputy Parr on such a sunshiny 
afternoon was apt to fill an average jail very 
comfortably. He never forgot a nee; and 
he looked on scores, especially selected, ev- 
ery day through a peephole in a curtain at 
that sad féte called the morning line-up 
the inspection of the night’s catch —at 
Headquarters. 

Oliver, beginning to collect more nods 
than usual, noticed that everybody seemed 
to be going in the same direc tion. He recol- 
lected having written a check for the Blind 
Children of the Poor, in whose name there 
was to be a peacock show this afternoon at 
the Vandam mansion opposite the Park. 
Everybody would be there, including that 
certain class of elderly beaux who preémpt 
the first rows on opening nights at the Fol- 
lies. Oliver Armiston had a holy horror of 
extracting his quid pro quo when he gave of 
his goods to the poor, but now ie dianvered, 
W ithout surprise or contempt, that, without 


steps,”’ said Parr, 


his source of 
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being aware of it at the time, he had de- 
cided several minutes previously to attend. 
He was already tasting in anticipation the 
adulation that a drawing-room full of 
women was apt to shower on him, for in his 
time he had been a lion, and, for a brief 
spell, had even liked it. 

With a popping as of a thousand cham 
pagne corks a motorcycle slid by, making a 
channel in the traffic, its driver hooded like 
a gigantic insect. Parr mentally held his 
breath for what was to follow, and it came 
instantly —a glittering limousine, with a 
fleeting glimpse of a ravishing interior, and 
a single darting gleam of some inextinguish- 
able jewel. Parr spotted the trailers--and 
he spotted something else, with a grim 
smile. The hawks were trailing it too. They 
knew everything, this crew. It was well 
there was an extra heavy police guard for 
the silly little mannequin being loaned to 
the charity jam, else there might have been 
something to read about in the late edition 
of the afternoon papers. 

Parr wiped his forehead with his hand 
kerchief; and as if actuated by some invis 
ible string connected with this gesture, a 
square-toed man walking on the other side 
of the street hastened forward a few steps 
and, gripping the arm of a pede sstrian with 
a firm pressure, said in his e ar, ‘Gentleman 
Joe, we will take a little walk.”’ Gentleman 
Joe, for it was a night bird notorious under 
that sobriquet, cast a wishing look after the 
limousine, and readily acquiesced. It 
meant little to him, since that limousine 
was surrounded by an unseen forest of 
spears 

It would mean a night’s lodging, the 
morning line-up, and then freedom again 
until some other bull tapped him on the 
shoulder. It was all in a day’s work. 

It was a day of crowds and clusters. A 
daughter of society was being married at 

Thomas’, which disturbed traffic. And 
then, at the Park Plaza, a few blocks north, 
a great French war hero, a man who went 
in as a colonel and came out a marshal, was 
the guest of honor at a patriotic function 
this afternoon. Throngs loitered about the 
Avenue, waiting for the mere sight of the 
great man passing in. And, having seen 
him pass in, they lingered on, just to see 
him come out. It was a cold day. The 
police were constantly prodding the crowd 
into movement to avoid a jam. Still the 
crowd hung on, indeed gained in numbers, 
the late comers held by the mere rumor of 
the presence of the great marshal of France 
within. 

‘My idea of a perfect ass,”’ said Parr, 
noting his hard-working platoons, ‘is a 
erowd. This bunch will stand here for three 
hours, just to see the marshal duck his head 
into a limousine.” 

The Vandam palace presented a dish 
faced front to the Avenue; sumpter limou- 
sines were rolling into the little half moon 
under the glass canopy and depositing their 
priceless burdens--so perishable that car- 
pets must be spread for the single step or 
two of outdoors from car to portal. A 
great crowd of curious folk had been pushed 
back to the Park wall opposite. Some 
perched on the wall, some small boys in 
trees. Every now and again the intelligent 
police horses would sidle along the front 
ranks where it overflowed into the street, 
with schottish steps, pushing them back 
It is impossible to police such a throng 
without the aid of an intelligent horse. The 
curious, the envious, the minions of the 
cloak-and-suit trade who wrote in little 
books the forecasts of coming modes, as 
they watched creation after creation pass 
in before their eyes—they were all chilled 
to the bone, and stamped their feet to rouse 
circulation —these were the gallery for the 
opulent philanthropists. 

“You are not going in?” 
hopefully. 

‘Not yet, no,” said Parr, casting an eye 
aloft at the dungeonlike castle. What a 
crib to crack! “‘ We will take a turn around 
the block.” 


The side 


asked Oliver 


streets were parked full of 
empty cars. Knots of chauffeurs lounged 
in befurred nooks in basement entryways, 
for they had their friends belowstairs in all 
these brownstone houses. Occasionally a 
little group would cease talking and watch 
in silence as Parr moved by. The place was 
alive with police, in plain clothes. When all 
Vanity Fair fetches its jewels to a single 
spot, what would you have? 
Continued on Page 131 
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Shey t increase the 
riding comfort |: 
ofanycar  : 


O MATTER what the make or the 

price of your car may be, BUFFALO 

Wheels and “balloon” tires will make 
ita BETTER car—a car that rides easier, drives 
easier and operates with greater economy. 

You will be amazed at the riding luxury 
resulting from the use of BUFFALO small 
diameter wheels in combination with “balloon” 
tires—large section tires that operate on in- 
flation pressures as low as 20 pounds. 

Rough roads will have no terrors. Brakes 
will act with a different grip and skidding 
fears will be forgotten. Your car will be 
quieter in operation and you will be assured 
of longer car life, increased tire mileage and 
less trouble from leaky tire valves. 

BUFFALO Wheels, either Wire or Disc, 
are available in standard sizes as well as in 
the small diameter sizes—but it is the smaller 
diameter type that has been designed espe- 


cially to achieve the original purpose of 


the “ballooning” of tires. 


The BUFFALO mark on a wheel stands for 
perfection in design, sturdiness in construction 
and absolute dependability in service. 

And the same specialized engineering 
ability, manufacturing skill and many out- 
standing mechanical features of Rudge -Whit- 
worth, Houk and House Wire Wheels and 
BUFFALO Disc Wheels that have led to their 
adoption as standard equipment on the world’s 
finest cars are embodied in wheels bearing 


the BUFFALO symbol of superiority. 


WIRE WHEEL CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Direct Factory Branches 
New York—835 Lith Ave. at 57th St. Chicago—2900 So. Michigan Ave 
San Francisco—1690 Pine Street Detroit—433 Leland Street 
Los Angeles—1705 So. Hope Street 
Service Stations in leading cities throughout the world 


BUFFALO small diameter Wheels als 
obtainable through the dealers and dis 
tributors of the leading tire compan 
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“Picture Your Boy 


Heads up, eyes front, playing a stirring march, they swing along. 
A thrill surges through you, the music grips you—whistling, you 
fall into a jaunty stride, keeping step beside them. 





The boys’ band builds character, trains for manhood, stirs ambit 





teaches perseverance, develops talent. Give your boy this chance 
for wholesome recreation. Insure success by providing him witl 


the instrument of the artists, a Conn. 
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Attention, Rotarians, Kiwanians, Lions and 

others! Sponsor a Scout, Legion or Community Band 
no service will give you greater definite returns. 

We'll tell you how to proceed. Use the coupon. 


Conn Ltd., largest in the world, is the only maker of ever 
ment for the band. In our great laboratories, experts 1n 
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“It is so easy to make and so attractive 
— but just wait until you taste it” 


America’s most famous dessert 
























Continued from Page 126 
‘Now we will look over the inside,”’ said 
Parr, throwing away his cigar 


mr 


TMHE crush was on. There was music and 

laughter and the uncompoundable fra- 
grance of many people come together at 
their best. The great entry hall, almost 
armorial in expanse, had be.n fenced off 
into a little theater by an elaborate brass 
grille, like that of the chancel of a church 
Within this inclosure guests were already 
seated in large number in spacious tapestry 
chairs edging a strip of velvet floor covering 
which at the far end ascended three broad 
steps to a little dais giving on what was 
probably for this afternoon the dressing 
rooms of the mannequins in the rear. There 
was as yet no sign of the mannequins tham- 
selves, but their presence was indicated by 
the pleasurable bustle off stage. 

*resently, for their period on earth as 
brief as a butterfly, they would flutter out 
and back—all wings, wings that would 
shatter at a touch. 

‘You know everybody,” said Parr as he 
and Armiston came out of the cloakroom 
side by side through the stream of elegants 

Everybody knows me,” admitted Oliver, 
with a chuckle at his brusque friend, who 
could not withhold a curl of contempt for 
these brilliant assemblages which he was so 
frequently in but never of. They would 
have lionized the famous man hunter if he 
had let them; but Parr’s forte lay in being 
unknown, except in very high places. 

There is one fellow I don’t know,” said 
Oliver. “The one with the blond mustache 
talking to the woman in green. Handsome 
chap Fatal, I should Say iv 

“Eh? Fatal?” 
“To women 
iver 

Parr beamed with paternal pride. He 
whispered to Oliver out of one side of his 
mouth 

“That’s Morel_—-one of my flatties,”’ he 
aid. ‘Isn't heabird? Task you. Look.” 

The place must be alive with flatties, as 
the aeputy was wont to dub his favorites 
The y inspected the crowded bull pen inside 
the grille. The front rows were preémpted 
by the Sybarites, connoisseurs of beauty, 
who covet some lovely woman, as vain 
women aspire to the possession of some 
matchless gem, for display This feast of 
the senses would be savored only through 
their eyes, and even their eyes were dim 
ming; they carried ingenious optical aids 
for such a show as this promised to be, opti 
cal instruments cunningly disguised as 
everyday monocles, pince-nez, and tortoise 
shell spectacles—although one yellow old 
hamelessly displayed a pair of racing 
prisms with which shortly he would be mak- 
ing pot shots 

For the most part the people crowding in 
side the inclosure were those who had come 
to see rather than to be seen. The real ex 
clusives, the haut ton, were grouped In the 
art gallery beyond. The family — Armiston 
smiled cynically —the family would be ab 
sent. The oligarch, Dame Vandam, would 
rub her tires down to the very tread, run 
ning about to satisfy herself that all the de- 
tails of the affairs were perfection. In this 
she permitted none of her substitutes to su 
persede her, But when the clock struck she 
would be elsewhere, taking a nap—or up- 
stairs in her boudoir a thousand miles away 
The grand staircase was barred with a mas 
sive gilt chain, and a flunky stood there on 
guard. The fellow had an uppish turn to 
his countenance, and inside of his head 
Oliver was thinking there was doubtless 


material for a three-decker novel at this mo 


irresistible,”’ explained O] 


ogre 








ment 

Oliver’s eyes roamed He steered Parr 
through the throng to the gallery Parr 
noted that everything was shipshape He 
spotted his men one by one, and they re 
mained gla ially heedless of his presence 
In the gallery Oliver was more at ease; his 
gave him a flattered distinction 
people were here because they had a 
rigid code. They not only sent their checks 
but they sent themselves, realizing that 
they were part of the quid pro quo 

Unseen music struck up. It was the C 
Sharp Minor Waltz, which, says the poet, is 
a dance of the soul, not of the body. The 
first sonorous chords struck their peremp- 
tory summons, instantly to dissolve into a 
breathless rolling turn. The instruments 
were a quartet of strings, the famous Vohn 
Ensemble. The show was on 

There was a sudden commotion at the 
far end of the gallery. There were “Oh’'s” 


and ‘“‘Ah’s” and little ecstatic sighs; and as 
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the supreme creation of the house of The 
Brothers, Inc., advanced, the fingers of the 
mannequin poised lightly on Bertie’s arm, 
the crowd fell back before the spectacle, as 
the waters of a placid sea softly withdraw 
before the cleave of some splendid ship 

Armiston found himself being shouldered 
back, rather amused even in his momentary 
irritation at being boxed in by the jam, over 
the bad humor of his friend Parr. The dep- 
uty, with elbows and shoulders in his ribs 
and little French heels as sharp as gads 
backing up on the ends of his expansive 
broad toes, was nevertheless the policeman 
who remembered his pavement-pounding 
days; and when the circle slowly revolved 
past him the triumphant official somehow 
found himself standing on the front row 
He was thinking churlishly if he had a 
good horse here he would teach some man 
ners to this gown-mad throng 

Armiston caught only a fleeting glimpse 
of the gorgeous figure over the tinseled 
heads of the ecstatic women. In that one 
swift vision he recognized the perfectior 
which fine feathers can give to those name 
less birds, those anonymous human bodies 
that strut for their moment, not to display 
themselves but to display the gauds of the 
artful army who clothe the rich. All the 
treasure of all the velvet parlors of the A 
enue seemed to have been raked for the em 
bellishment of this one svelte form 

She was unbelie vably beautiful, beautiful 
as a dream or a dissolving view of an en 
chantment. The sheen of her hair, the vel 
vety caress of her downcast lashes on her 
peachblow cheek, the shell of the ear, the 
curve of the neck, the line of the back, whic! 
Hogarth might have drawn with that single 
stroke that made him famous; the alluring 
movement of the body swathed in stuff a 
ethereal as sea foam, with the momentary 
sparkle of a gem or the iridescent sheen of 
a curve of pearls! An instant and the v 
sion was gone A man, some green-eyed 
dressmaker probably, was biting his nails; 
a woman with a startling front of hair that 
Was grown on someone else was wl 
audibly in the ear of a companion, I 
buy it off her back!” 

Parr, looking keenly at Oliver, put 
clamp of a blacksmith on his arm 
“Let’s get out of this mess!” Parr 
lurting, and at the same time tug 
liver towards the door 
Oliver hung back— he would stay on a lit 
e. The deputy, muttering something about 
isiness elsewhere, turned and departed 
Oliver shrugged and turned to the inclosure 
lr going out Parr passed the office again to 


his men, the fatherly admonition of an old 
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sergeant to his platoon, “‘On guard! 
Meantime the procession with its swi 

jing circumference reached the gates of the 
bull pen, and in passing in pinched off the 
greater part of its adherents fertie ac 
companied the fabled princess down the 
velvet strip and bowed her up tne ittle 
flight of steps with the grace of an ancient 
She was gone for a moment, ir 


courtier 


stantly to reappear alone Poised for ar 
instant on the topmost step she contrive dto 
reveal the every grace of her clinging dra 
peries. Then with slow and stately descent 


she reached the floor, and imperturbable 
under the battery of eyes and implement 
of vision aimed at her, she took he 


front foot first, the swaying tassel whicl 
punctuated a slight trailing drapery rip 


r Wa 


pling inconsequently over the polished toe 
of the elderly oygiers, while the music swam 
in far-off delirium, and the audience gazed 
spellbound 

All the old gentlemen looked irrep 
ti yusly at the toe of their shoes as she passed 
At the foot of the aisic ne paused in the 
shadow of the pillar and was lost to vis 
Then came the tinkling of a minue 
march of the mannequins of The Brother 
Inc in a bewildering array of feminine 
3; doubtful if the sport 
costumes, the trotteurs, the dance frocks or 
the flapper regimentals caused even a mo 
mentary stir. They came and went like 
figures on a frieze. Then with the recurrent 
strains of the C Sharp Minor the figure de 
tached itself from the pillar, paused for a 
second under the full light and, front foot 
forward, she musingly began her returr 
pilgrimage; rapt in her own perfection, 
unconscious of her surroundings she reached 
the steps, mounted the dais; she turned her 
immobile face once more to the audience, 
and the doorway enveloped her. The music 
of her waltz died away so softly that one 
could scarce say whether it still lingered in 
the air or only in one’s brain 

Oliver Armiston, sensing the exaltation of 
the moment, and at the same time aware 


phantasies; but it 
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of some vague question tapping at the bac 
of his thoughts, was startled by a sudden 
Turning he found him 
self facing a lady of fashion who made 
known that he was reserved for the inner 
circle this afternoon. A roped-off inclosure 
was opened for them, and they passed off, 
to the little Watteau-like elevator, and 
presently found themselves in the private 
apartments of Mrs. Corliss Vandam herself, 
that grand lady who having loaned the 
palace for the crush had removed herself a 
thousand miles away in spirit Outside 
here the favored few were discussing tea and 
cigarettes Mrs. Vandam captured the 
distinguished author and carried him off to 
her little library, where it was her habit to 
rouse her secretary at five in the morning 
She wanted Oliver's 
opinion on some first editions Dunham the 
collector had sent up for her inspection 
There was not a round dozen admitted to 
this floor, and they really were a thousand 


miles away from that strange scene down 


touch on his arm 


to read her to sleep 





The erudite Oliver tried to give his at 
ition, but the musty volumes blurred be 
fore his eyes Something had imprinted 


itself on his retina and he could not dislodge 


ter 


it. That peacock, downstairs. The contour 
of that head was unmistakable He had 
seen it before. When he shut his eyes the 


blurred image of another head appeared 
like the complement of the first. Then, out 
ot the blue, there appeared another visior 
on his retina. Now it wasn’t a human head 














at all. It was a dark square—no, a rec 
t ingle Surrounded by a ground of pale 
lavender. It wa itwasadoor! It wasa 
poste loor! 

He rose to his feet taring He dropped 
the book, an Incomplete copy of some vague 
prolix Vic ! ind covered with cor 
fusion he stooped to pick it up, in piece 
But the Dame Vandam touched him on a 
houlder with her lorgnette and ordered 
him to rise, saving t Dunham me and 
pick it up—he should not have sent it i 
that conditior She was skilled in glossing 
over the fuml! gy ol genius, tl yreat 1d 

Your mind is not on holy things,” she 

iid in mock reproof Let us turn fron 
icred t | fane : 

Now the returned to the sitting room 
The timate show had alread begur 
Bertie, the wok of extravagant triumpl 
writter n } mooth cherubi iture 
was standing by the fire watching the e« 
tatic bena ) i tl choice few ot the 
haut n, for whom he had fetched up hi 
ipreme reation If a pr ile howing 
rhe mannequin, wa ng, pausing, sitting 
i Lg I 








poised, could examine her in detail It wa 
a iong long proce ! would have tried 
the patience fa ston 

| sid Mr Vandan ou area 
chi t e ot the ttle rine I 
the Vere t perte { ou would make 

And with this gracious speech she erased 
the mannequin from the scene 

Where did you get her, Bertie?"’ asked 
Oliver vagu He had been lounging 
through t! feminine cene in the arch of 
the do " 

Hu " ned Bertie in passing t 

im! propert ! i great lady or 
i iarh ne ‘ ing a bet! 

2! telligent little elevator had 
oon eyed Bertie and | preciou 
yreme creation t e ground floor than it 
returned for Olive Che last parade of the 
ma eu Va progre when hea ed 
his time in he lu On Berti irl ne 
Vas going out to he imousi! Olive 

es spa ry with the rush of the moment 
uid i e to Morel, the } mé 
man at the do hat is Sophie a 

Morel only nodded 

Did you know it? demanded ©O ri 

M rei nodded aga 

Don the hiel now it 

The hief i the complete More 
“is now wait y to welcome he t the 
tablishment of The Brothe 
smile broke his | p H instruct iré 
that the routine be not disturbed |! a hi 

Armiston got into } things a ried 
out To cage that ee} i ( 
seemed a desecration 

‘*What art!”’ he cried as he strode a 
‘And what magnificent audacity ! In the 
face of the fate awaiting her " ert 
she carried it off! 


Continued on Page 133 












no water! 


Wa TER! On the desert it 
means life itself. In your home 
it means comfort, luxury, sani- 
tation. To everyone everywhere 
water is too valuable to need- 
lessly waste. 

It's a crime to waste water, yet that 
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into the valve, 
sealing it at 
every point. lt 
stops the leak 
permanently 
because the one 
piece of pure, live gum can’t split, 
bloat or lose its shape. Guaranteed 


3 years — lasts indefinitely 
$1.25 Through Master Plumbers 


Ask your plumber for the MUSHROOM 
PARABAL. Have one in every toilet 
tank. If your Plumber hasn't the 
MUSHROOM PARABAL, write us 
We'll see that you get it. Hlustrated 


literature on request 
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AND MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 





FROM SHOP 


Meet All 
Practical Uses 

Factories Bakeries 
Warehousing Railroads 
Machine Shops Express Depots 
Garages Voting Booths 
Filling Stations Gymnasiums 
Power Houses Steel Plants 
Foundries Contractors 

Laundries, ete. 


Blaw-Knox Serves 


Every Industry 


The Blaw-KnoxCompanyare pio 
neer engineering manufacturer 


Their famous traveling steel 
torms have added to the efhiciency 
ind speed of all big concrete proj 
ects, such as the Panama Canal 


Wherever bulk material is han 
lled, Blaw-Knox Clamshell 
Buckets speed the work and cut 


the 


In building the nation’s highways 

Knox Road Plant has 

ly advanced mileage in high 
construction 


x water-cooled equipment 
substantially increased the 
of high temperature furnaces 


Transmission Towers convey 
power and light t mmunities 
world over 


The process of forge and hammer 
welding has made possible the 

Blaw-Knox seamless still so neces 
iry to the refining of crude oil 
y Aerts ts 


Steel Forms have greatly simpli 
fied concrete construction fron 
s to subways, from side 
walks ¢ kyscrapers 
Long experience as structural 
teel manufacturers and engi 
neers gave the Blaw-Knox Com 
pany the knowledge so necessary 
the Standard Steel 
o meet the diversified 
Il industry 


TO JOB 


“Build As You Nee 


With Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings 


That Grow With Your Business. 


Lowest 


in Cost, Quickly Available. Now You May 


Pay As You Earn 


There has come about a nation-wide change in building 
methods. Economy has triumphed over high building 


cost, immediate use has 


eliminated delay and building 


overhead has been minimized. 


Today Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are the first 
and final choice when new structures are needed. 


Cities of Steel prove the practical economies of Blaw- 


Knox Buildings. 


These Practical Advantages 
Will Win You 


Low Cost has been made possible by engi- 
neering skill and quantity production of 
Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings. 


Immediate Use may be had because of the 
speed with which these ‘‘made in the shop” 
units are shipped from stock, erected and 
assembled to meet every need. 


Flexibility to growth and alteration is 
achieved without waste. Capacity is in- 
creased by adding more standard units at 
the same low cost, as quickly put into service 
as were the original Blaw-Knox Buildings. 


Long Service is assured with minimum 
maintenance. The copper-bearing steel is 
heavily galvanized. Only in Blaw-Knox 
Buildings do you find this double protection. 
Saving in paint alone is a big item. 


Other Exclusive Features are the Blaw-Knox 
patented leakproof skylights built into the 
roof sections in the shop. They can’t leak. 


Original Designers. Standard Steel Buildings 
were originated by the C. D. Pruden Cor- 
poration, now owned and controlled by the 
Blaw-Knox Company. Leadership thus ac- 
quired has been maintained by continual 
improvement. 


Get These Booklets That 


‘*The General Manager Solves the Building Prob- 


lem.’’— Describes and illustrates the economy 
ind adaptability of Blaw-Knox Standard Steel 
Buildings. Just off the press. Send for it today 


I uy ry ac , 
Pay For Them as They 
- , 
Earn For You 

Now you may buy these high- class buildings 
on a “pay as they earn” basis. Blaw- Knox 
actually finances you in the purchase of 
your buildings. 
Small money outlay is required. The bal- 
ance of payments made over a period of time 
—as earnings result. 
Funds heretofore tied up are made available 
for use in meeting current needs and devel- 
oping new markets. 
Companies with ample reserve, who prefer 
to buy buildings on regular terms, may do 
so as heretofore. 
Unimproved property may be made to earn 

—and pay for the buildings out of their 
profits. 
Young or small businesses are offered the 
same credit opportunities as older and larger 
concerns. You pay no premiums for the 
sery ice. 
This new application of old principles to 
industrial buildings marks a new era in 
financing industrial construction. 
This finance plan makes possible thousands 
of contemplated building operations. ‘ Build 
as you need—pay as you earn’ opens the 
door to practical and economical industrial 
expansion. 


Solve Your Building Problem 


**The Blaw-Knox Building Finance Plen’’—Out- 


lines how you may pay tor all your buildings 
as they earn for you. Gives several examples 


of application. Get the facts. Write for it now. 


BLAW- KNOX COMPANY 


661 Farmers Bank Building 


New York 30 East 42nd St. 
Detroit Lincoln Bldg. 
Chicago Peoples Gas Bldg 


PITTSBURGH, 


Birmingham 1511 Amer.Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore Bayard & Warner Sts. 
Buftalo 622 Genesee Bldg 


BUILDINGS 


STANDARD STEEL UNITS 
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plenac yet cor ous of his duty, was 
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met a response from nor the than the 
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Sunset on the Ocean From Lafayette National Park, Maine 
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he said, “I may as well 
d night, e 


veryone, 


1 to face the situation. He 


r of the company were out of 
high. Here was 
a simple, certain 

he could not take it 
the disappointment, 
, that was written on 


Va too 
SCape 
anely 


hired an ocean tramp 
tammered, “the thing 
much less —half in 


hope running back 
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quite know what an ocean 
‘said Mary Ottery, “‘and most of 
little frightened of 
veryone here is very 


tramp is 
my life "ve been a 
but 
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rich 
he locked pathetically at Joshua 
Well,” said he, “I don’t want to upset 
gements, but ut my time of life a man 
» be comfortable and " 
bangs 1 a hand on the 
ringing. Mary 
many as she could reach into 
ti ve the lives of sailors 
“If we oing,” cried Lydia, “ 
matte how we yo?” 

It wa ury Julius who put a motion 
before the company in favor of the cheaper 
to spe nd five 
fred wh could reasonably be saved 
nough for extravagance when the 
treasure was found. The motion was car 

ed by a large majority 

der aid Mr. lsinglass modestly, 
sugyestion | cannot 
ladies will find a long voy 
tarry old tramp far from agree 
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what's it 


rate It was sheer madness 
en it 


me ¢ 


might make a 
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little red 
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oceeded in 
and those 

all for the 

our host 


commented Henry Juliu 

n invited to look for it.” 
My reason for proposing the 
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ome measure I must justify 

my intrusict 

ernon started. Here w ener Sree 
t which must be stopped : all costs 
ately, Henry Julius oF nln Ragen 
For the briefest space 
finger on his and tilted 


then 
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world by your first im 
there is no surer 
rm of injustice It is not to the angry, 
ngeful surface of a man 
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earn that face value is the faultiest of all 
A ripple on the surface of a 
ll you how deep or how 
waters beneath, nor shal! 
say when yo e a policeman lead a 
low street, with a hand upon 
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mething strangely fervent i 

ite of inspiration. His sudden 
mmonplace was surprising. 
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Management of affairs was passing out 
of the hands of Vernon Winslowe and he 

was powerless to resist. The words of pro- 
test he tried to utter fell on deaf ears. 

‘Well, why not?” boomed Joshua Mor- 
gan. “If Mr. Isinglass isn’t having a bit of 
fun at our expense, I say let’s close here and 
now. See here, people, I’m no hand at 
speechifying, and seems we could go on 
cracking about pros and cons of this here 
cruise till all’s blue. But what’s good of 
that? Either we go or we don’t go, and I’m 
for going. Like enough, it’s craziest thing 
any crowd ever contemplated and folks 
hearing of our act’ll say we're daft and 
gormless, the whole jing lot of us. For what 
may or may not happen we've nobbut our- 
selves to thank and ourselves to blame. 
Fools we may be and likely are, but there’s 
some kind of grandeur in this ’ere folly 
that’s got my sense by the weazen and 
whacked it. Young Mr. Winslowe has put 
his case fair and honest, laying no odds on 
success or failure. Whatever you others 
may decide, I’m with him, and in token of 
fact here’s two notes of twenty-five pounds 
to cover deposit for t’missus and 
elf, and I doesn’t ask no receipt.’ 

Something approaching a tumult fol 
lowed this unexpected allegiance from the 
olidest man in the room—a tumult con- 
fused with the rustle of bank notes. Simul- 
taneously, everyone was dragging money 
from pocketbooks and bags and holding it 
out to Vernon. 

‘Here you are 7 

“Take it.” 

‘Here's ming 

‘I’m with you.” 

‘My bit, Winslowe 

But before a single 
hands Mr 

* Just 
moment 


paid.’ He 


apiece 


note had changed 
Isinglass was on his feet. 
moment, please,”’ he begged; 
before these deposits are 
turned and laid a hand on 
Vernon's shoulder. ‘“‘ You, Winslowe, have 
given us your reasons why we should join 
you in this treasure hunt. Would it not be 
to the advantage of the occasion if we, on 
our side, showed an equal frankness and 
pave reasons for wishing to come? 
There lie before us a great many weeks and 
months of one another's society. It would 
make a for friendship and under- 
tanding if our secrets and ambitions, our 
little or mighty motives, were made a com- 
mon property.”’ 


“one 


our 


basis 


xI 


Henry broke the 
Isinglass’ sug 
gestion. He spoke crisply, with the char- 
acteristic courage of his race. 

*Money,” he said. rs Money 
wager that answer covers the rest 
party too.” 

But he was wrong, 


Julius who 


| T WAS 
silence which followed Mr. 


and I'll 
of the 


us the next speaker, 
Joshua Morgan, revealed. Joshua Morgan 
had stolen a quick glanee at his wife, then 
dropped his eyes to the level of the table. 
While he talked he fiddled with a fork, dig 
ging a little honeycomb of holes in the cloth 

“It's this way wi’ t’missus and self 
From one 7 r’s end to ‘nother it’s been 
nobbut business business. In a 
manner of speaking, we've never had our 
noses off grindstone and never hardly had 
time to get to know the quiet, peaceful 
sides of each other’s natures.” 

‘We've reared a family o’ eight,’’ Mrs 
Morgan interpolated, ‘“‘and that spells a 
rare lot of work.” 

‘We haven't took a holiday until today 
and never had cash or leisure for a proper 
honeymoon. It’s been at back o’ my head 
for past thirty years, when business was 
firm enough to carry on unaided, and when 
youngsters was able to blow their own 
noses, to slip away like and have a shot at 
getting a bit more familiar wi’ each other 
Busy folks us have busy folks —and 
that’s about all 

His voice trailed off to nothing and his 
which there was a shade of embar 
rassment, sought the face of Mr. Isinglass, 
as though from him alone could under- 
standing be expected 
said the old man, with the ten 
derest inflection. ‘‘I think we all see, Mr. 
Morgan. You don't want to finish up, like 
so many married couples, mere business ac- 
quaintances.”’ 

“That's it.” 

What William Carpenter had to say was 
inevitable. It was the rebellion of a splen- 
did physical specimen against the barred 
restraints of city life. 


business, 


been 


eyes, in 


‘I see,” 


‘Sorting mail and selling postage stamps 
isn’t much of a job for a man who—well, I 
don’t know Ha—h’m—but I’m a 
fairly strong sort of chap.’’ A sudden 
courage seemed to drive away his huskiness. 
“Sometimes I’ve felt if I looked at the 
world through bars a day longer —those 
damned grilles—I’d tear them down with 
my hands.” 

His mighty hands went out to suit an 
action to the words. It was the first time 
they had revealed any relation to the rest 
of his body. For the moment he looked 
magnificent, tremendous, as though one of 
the great statues of Gog or Magog had 
leaped froma plinth in the Guildhall, armed 
for the destruction of every bank building 
and warehouse within sight. It was prob- 
ably the excess of his own emotions that 
scared him back to the normal stature of 
his mind and body. 

His hands dropped to his sides and the 
nervous cough returned. 

“Her-h’'m! I beg everyone’s pardon for 
talking about myself like this, only —h’m! 
only this chance seemed like heaven 
get away break away. I've a house I can 
sell, and some bits of furniture, and 

The power of speech deserted him and he 
sat down heavily, snapping the chair back 
as his weight was thrown against it. 

“You wouldn’t wonder why I wanted to 
go,”’ said Nurse Banbury, “if at nine A. M 
every day, every year, you were stuck in an 
operating theater with the smell of steam 
and iodoform and —and the general air cf 
blood and beastliness. It’s seemed to me 
there isn't a decent sight or a clean smell in 
all the world. Then I saw this advertise- 
ment and with it an auger to —oh, I 
don’t know; but surely God didn’t grow 
flowers for only the lucky ones to look at 
and catch the scent of!” 

Mr. Isinglass nodded and turned to Mary 
Ottery 

‘You, madam?” he said 

She answered fearlessly in her pale quiet 
voice: ‘‘ Mine’s a selfish reason —very self- 
ish. I've been a companion to an old lady 
for twelve years and nothing has ever hap- 
pened to me. In the mornings I used to 
bring her breakfast on a tray and in the 
afternoons | read to her —louder and louder 
I read, as she got deafer and deafer. She 
had an old dog that snored in a basket at 
the end of the bed, and he was blind and 
used to bite me when I brought his dinner 
That was all that happened —twelve years 
of nothing but that. Once there was a fire 
at the house next door to where we lived, 
but I was at the cemetery leaving flowers 
on the grave of some one I never knew, and it 
was out before I came back. I heard the en- 
gines going away as I came round the corner 
of the street. Mr. Winslowe, I’ve my sav- 
ings and the bit Miss Hornby left me. It’s 
all I’m ever likely to have, but I'll give it to 
you freely if only you'll let me come. I 
don’t mind whether there’s treasure on the 
island or not, but I do want something to 
happen to me before it’s too late.” 

Lydia La Rue threw up her head and 
laughed. It was a hard laugh -poised on 
the edge of hysteria. 

‘You lucky, lucky woman!” she said 
“Just because too much has happened to 
me, I want to get away. Too much! Too 
mucht"’ 

“T think I understand,” whispered Mary, 
and with a sudden impulse she slipped her 
hand into Lydia’s and left it there. 

‘And you, sir?”’ said Mr. Isinglass, with 
an eye on Tommy Gates 

‘What's that? Me? Last week I saw a 
man in Harley Street about this asthma.” 
He gasped a bit, lit a cigarette and went on 
“He gave me three months to live.””. His 
voice pitched high and ringing. ‘To live, 
mark you! To live!” 

\ shiver ran through the company and 
from Kate Morgan came a barely audible, 
‘Poor, poor lad!”’ 

No one suggested that Mr. Isinglass 
should offer his reasons for joining the 
party and in the absence of the demand he 
volunteered no e xplanation. His attention 
was riveted on Vernon Winslowe, who, 
white and drawn and nibbling at a finger 
nail, stood silently in the center of the 
room. Throughout the series of confidences 
he had betrayed a growing sense of distress, 
which reached its climax at the close of 
Tommy Gates’ recital of his own death 
sentence. He started like a man waked 
from a nightmare when Mr. Isinglass ad- 
dressed him. 


March 22,1924 


“T think,” said the old man, ‘‘you owe 
this company a debt of gratitude for their 
frankness. Nothing remains but to collect 
the deposits.”’ 

There was a mute appeal in 
eyes when he turned to reply. 

‘But I say, look here, surely there is no 
need for money to change hands yet a 
while. When I put in the advertisement | 
had no idea of the sort of people who'd be 
likely to turn up. You see, I thought per- 
haps there’d be some —but with you—-trom 
any one of you I’d ever so much rather the 
matter of deposits was waived. I’ll let you 
know how things stand in a day or two. If 
you'll leave your addresses, I'll write 
and ‘4 

It was Averil who collected the addresses, 
silently and without asking leave 

‘You see, until this business of the yacht 
is fixed up the ‘re can be no question of ex- 
I—I’m frightfully sorry I ever in- 
sulted you with the suggestion.” 

He became aware he was talking very 
badly aimlessly —in a circle. His one 
was to escape at any cost the branding iron 
of accepting money from these simple, 
trusting people; but the hope was not to be 
realized 

‘Winslowe,”’ said Mr. Isinglass, 
a matter about which there can be no argu 
ment. You have given us your bona fides 
and in justice you cannot re fuse to accept 
ours.” 

And so saying he thrust a bank note into 
Vernon’s protesting hand 

‘Here, take it,” said Lydia 
the fuss about anyway?” 

Tommy Gates and Mary Ottery 
suit. Henry Julius was busy with 
tain pen — a check 

Ir. Winslowe might his mind,’ 
said dy “By accepting k a form of 
contract is constituted between the parties.”’ 

It may have been this note of cautior 
that awoke something arbitrary in the 
bosom of Joshua Morgan. From a well- 
filled pocketbook he drew two notes of one 
hundred pounds each and thrust them into 
Vernon’s hand. 

‘My lad,” he said, ‘“‘here’s a couple of 
hundred by way of showing the faith we 
have in you. Aye, and if you want mort 
don’t hesitate to ask for it.” 

“Yes, but look here 
desperately; but he 
finish 

And now,” said Isinglass, “‘it is time we 
were move. Mr. Winslowe has had 
a trying ordeal; let us show our sensi- 
bility of the fact by giving him a chance to 
get to bed at a decent hour. Tomorrow we 
might a look at the Mascot at her 
moorings in the Solent Shall we 
Waterloo at 10:45? You will ‘find me at the 
barrier ten minutes before the train is due 
to start. Don’t bother tickets; Mr. 
Winslowe and I will arrange all that. Car- 
penter, give Mr. Morgan a hand with his 
coat. Miss La Rue, this wrap, I be 
is yours.” 

So active 


Vernon’s 


pense 


hope 


‘here is 


*What’s : 


followed 
a foun 

book. 
change 


a cne¢ 


’ cried Vernon 
was not allowed to 


on the 


take 


say 


about 


lleve, 


and bustling was he 
last two minutes that had a 
to say a word. He was like an old 
collie dog barking at the tail of a flock of 
sheep. His organization of the exodus was 
a triumph of politeness and rat He 
even succeeded in dislodging Henry Julius, 
who was putting a pertinent question as to 
the film rights of the cruise. And when the 
iast guest had been rounded up and sent 
forth he stood for a second, smiling, in the 
doorway. 
‘Winslowe,”’ he 
meet again very 
Then the door 


alone. 


during 
these no one 


chance 


said, ‘‘you and I[ will 
soon.” 
snapped and Vernon wa 
xu 


MMHE first few moments after the last of 

his guests had departed were an un- 
speakable relief to Vernon. The burden of 
continuous lying was removed and every 
fiber of his being relaxed. His mind, as yf 
were, fell into a kind of restful oblivion, 
from which it awoke slowly to a conscious- 
ness of the contemptible nature of his 
offense. He had offered false freedom to 
caged birds and very presently he would 
have to declare its falsity. The thought 
smote him like a whiplash and he covered 
his eyes and groaned aloud. In the dark- 
ness he was haunted by the fires of enthu- 
siasm his words had lighted. He saw a 
circle of radiant faces transform slowly 
through despair into hatred and disgust. 

Continued on Page 139 
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typewriter (1873) was a Remington. distinctive features which the typ 
So also is the latest masterpiece among writer user has always wanted. 
» writing machines—the New Quiet 12. The New Quiet 12 Remington costs ; 
~ ‘ ‘Arp, 
Never before, in the fifty years of no more than the ordinary typewriter. nig) 
typewriter history, has a new model Kasy payment terms if desired 
won such instant favor. In thousands There is a Remington man at your J 
of offices the first trial call, who will gladly dem 
machine has been fol We believe we make the be st onstrate the Ne W Quiet 
; lowed bv installation after typewriter ribbon in the world 12 in your office without i 
: , —and its name is PARAGON , f 
installation of Quiet 12s obligation on your part. 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 374 Broadway, New York; Branches Everywhere 
Sy, CMTE 5itiy, 
; rT | 
ico | : 
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One of the many modern homes that have been built 
the Heatrola way. Furnace comfort provided for the 
whole house, and the expense of a basement saved. 
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A young married couple in an Eastern city 
had set their hearts ona home of their own, 
just perhaps as you have. But they lacked 
nearly $1,000 of the amount required to 
finance it; their dream home seemed likely 
to remain a dream. 

Then—a building expert suggested heat- 
ing with a Heatrola—securing furnace com- 
fort without the expense of a basement. 
For, as he pointed out, afurnace is the only 
real reason for a basement. And the saving 
of $700 on the original estimate of $4,500 
which this plan brought made the new 
home possible. 

This spring —today — apply this scheme 
to your building plan. Slice the cost of a 
basement off your estimate. See if that 
doesn’t bring the price within your reach, 
or relieve you of the burden of a second 
mortgage, or enable you to build in that 
better neighborhood you’ve chosen. 
Chances are it solves your building prob- 
lem completely. 


Furnace comfort for the 
whole house 


Even if money is not so large a considera- 
tion and you have planned a basement, 
Heatrola can both lend a touch of quiet 
beauty to your new home and pave the 
way for future economies. 

For with this new-day heater you can 
have soft, inviting warmth throughout the 
house. Install a Heatrola in any room— 
wherever there is a chimney connection— 
and it will keep the house cozy, upstairs 
and down, no matter how cold the weather 
outside. 


The reason—circulating air 


The secret lies in the fact that the Estate 
Heatrola circulates heat instead of radiat- 
ing it as a stove does. It works just like a 
furnace, and in addition the Heatrola has 
an exclusive patented inside air chamber 


HEATROLA WAY AND 
SAVE $700 


nodern heating plan cuts 15 per cent 


the cost of a new home 





which gives it double heat circulating 
capacity. Great volumes of air — 16,000 
cubic feet every hour—are drawn into and 
through the Heatrola, and circulated 
throughout the house. The distant corners 
that used to feel like out-of-doors are as 
“comfy” as the room in which Heatrola 
stands. 

Besides, this circulating heat is comfort- 
ably moist and velvety. Your own family 
physician will tell you that such a heating 
method is the most healthful known. 


Smaller fuel bills, too 


Along with these advantages — advantages 
previously available only to finer houses, 
furnace-equipped — Heatrola brings a 
shrinkage in fuel bills. It burns any kind 
of coal—also wood—and uses no more than 
an ordinary stove. And remember, if you 
ever move, you can take your Heatrola 
with you. 


Handsome as a mahogany 
cabinet 


Your wife, too, will appreciate the conven- 
ience and beauty of this modern heater. 
With its rich grained mahogany, vitreous 
enamel finish, smooth as glass and ever- 
lasting, it looks like a fine cabinet phono- 


THE ESTATE STOVE CO., HAMILTON, OHIO 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. 


A stove, furnace and range for 


every requirement—for cooking and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 


Pacific Coast Office, Furniture Exchange, San Francisco 


HEATROLA 





graph. And to clean it, simply rub it off 
with a dusting cloth—no polishing needed. 


Proved by tens of thousands 


The Heatrola dealer in your town will 
show you Heatrolas already in operation, 
or, if you wish, we will send you a book of 
letters—a few of the thousands received 
from enthusiastic Heatrola owners. For 
Heatrola has replaced old-fashioned heat- 
ing methods in thousands of homes in 
every state in the Union. Ask your dealer 
to show you why it is the most phenome- 
nal heating success in years. 


See these home plans today 


Through the codperation of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau, your Heatrola 
dealer is showing right now the newest 
ideas in small house plans, picturing the 
modern types of house you can build the 
Heatrola way. The regular cost of these 
plans is $5 per room, but The Estate Stove 
Company, makers of the Heatrola, have 
arranged to absorb part of the cost, making 
the plans and specifications available to 
Heatrola buyers at much less than the 
usual price. See these plans today at your 
dealer’s. Or clip the coupon and mail it to 
us for complete 

information on 

thissavingbuild- ( > 0 

ing method. 
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Trade in Your Old Cleaner for a New Apex! 


Right at the beginning of the cleaning it is in, you can use it the same as cash_ slot or mouth. You will look in vain for 

season comes this special money-saving in part payment for a new high-grade this feature in any other cleaner 

offer to housekeepers everywhere—an APEX, the cleaner with the patented ine gold everywhere on monthly payments 

opportunity you cannot afford to miss. clined and divided nozzle. East of Denver, $47.50; Denver and west, 

Why continue to be annoyed and handi 
sped with a worn-out cleaner or one 

t never has given satisfaction? 


$50.00. Complete set of cleaning attach 
ments, $10.00. Remember, your old 
cleaner will be accepted in part payment 


The picture shows how easily the APEX 
rh. can be pushed right along the wall, getting 
‘ all the dust and dirt close up to base- 
No matter what the name or make of boards through either extreme end of the Write for a copy of “From A to Z in Home 
your old electric cleaner, no matter how famous divided nozzle which spreads its Cleaning, 100 New Ways to Save Hours, 
long you have had it or what condition — suction uniformly across the entire 13-inch Work and Money.” 
THE APEX ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1079 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories at Cleveland, Ohio, and Toronto, Ont. 


RSTAREX RSTAREX RSTAREX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES. HOME DOUBLE ROLL ELECTRIC 


WASHER IRONER KOOK-RITE 


















Continued from Page 134 

The bank notes, carelessly thrust into his 
pocket, burned like live coals. He drew 
them forth and stared at them stupidly and 
an idea developed. Then a voice broke the 
stillness. It was Averil Chester who spoke. 

“*May I speak to you?” 

He pulled himself together with a jerk. 

“What? No. I thought everyone had 
No, not now. Have you that list of 
addresses? ”’ 


gone, 


She picked it up from where it lay on the 
writing table. 

“T's here.” 

He took it from her mechanically 

‘I want nine envelopes,”’ said he 


stamped envelopes.” 
“T’ll fetch them.” 
“Yes do.” 

the door she asked, “‘ May 
ou afterwards?” 

“Yes, if you wish,” he replied. 

She went out. 

He stood for a moment biting a finger 
nail, then crossed quickly to his dispatch 
case, took from it a small automatic and 
jerked a cartridge into the breach. At the 

u f returning footsteps he put the 

t the writing table and covered it 





en he Sat dow! 
and gave him the en 

Without a word, he 
them from the list she 


began to 


had made. 






y e of bank notes was heaped on the 
| side him Averil watched him a 
ne wrote I m the expressi yn on her face 





there seemed to be a ruggle taking place 
vithin he Presently in a hard 
{ Ca’r \ ) t 
‘Mr. W lowe r ill you 
; »* 
eute ( mander 


in ter? he sald. 


ndorse these 


























Joined nav 1906 Served during the wa 

ubmarine Decorations, D. S. O., 
-s. 4 ind bar ‘ited seventy-five 
thou 1 pour it death of Hunter 
Winslowe.”’ She re questions fror 
i note! I 

Vernon turned in his cl 

WI ire you talking ut? 

I’m a reporter on the Couric 

He did not re for a moment; ther 
I see. Well i’ve collected a story t 

d 
nd-apron busine was bluff 
ided. 

Ve ed at her in silence. That 
va i { he W i face that was plea 
ng to K al 

“Tl thought I uuldn’t have been n 
taken,” he said. “Yet at first you took m 

: Ther ne idded bitterly, ‘A great 

people have taken me it It wa 
hat common accent you put on. That 
lease 1, eh?” ‘or she had smiled 

“i to br iings off,” ss he 

‘Not e replied But you are 
1e girl re! 1? ‘ 

“The girl 

“Who hunted with the Qu ‘ tt 
f three years ago?”’ 

dded 





were engaged to someone. 

“How did you know that? 

‘I asked. I wanted an introduction to 
you. Then when I heard—I—I dropped 


the notion. A man called Sulliva 
“You know I im?”’ 


a deep crimsor He 
1 with a kind of satisfactior 


“My father lost all his money, 3 
‘Oh,” said Vernon Winslowe, “like that 
was it? He’s gone abroad, they tell me.’ 
“Yes to the 
“South Sea?” he repeated quickly. 


‘So I heard 


South Sea.” 


“‘When was your engagement bro 
I 7 properly speaking, 
Tex hnically, I 
it still exists. 
‘Technically?’ he repeated, and turned 
to address another envelope. 
Did she know, he wondered, about the 
tther woman. Sullivan had gone south and 
» had not gone aione \ y 
Sullivan again swept over Vernon Wins- 
lowe like a sudden storm. Had he knowr 








rning to meet 
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it, a similar yearning shook Averil. All 
paths led south that night. Then came the 
thought that he was wasting precious mo 
ments talking to this girl; moments equally 
precious because they were spent that way 
“It’s getting late,” he said. “If you've 
to get your story in for tomorrow morning’ 


issue 
‘Suppose,”” she answered quickly, ‘‘! 
was willing to exchange my story for a 


adventure?” 

‘““What?”’ 

““Mr. Winslowe, I've made up 1 
to go 
“Then good night,”’ said he 
“To go on this cruise.” 


He laughed at that a queer iugh wit 
something of a sob in it 

“| wouldn’t bother,” said he Real 
I wouldn’t.”’ 

“I’m sincere’’—she replied lead 
cere 

“Run away home,” he said Would 
you burn your fingers too? 

She was quiet for a moment; then, 
“Kither you consent to my coming, or I 
shall write my story in such a way that 
tonight’s doings will look like a fraud 


He answered wearily, “ Y 
1 made | 


mud be a geniu 
them look like anything else 
[ mean it. It’s in my power to w 
business.’ 


He turned and 


the whole 


looked 















but the severity melted into a smil 
‘What are you thinking?” 
‘Only how very happy such a cruise 
might be if ” He left the sentence u 
ned 
I want my answer, pleass f you « 
ent to my coming, I shall write nothing 
I give you five minutes to make up 
it why should you want to come 
; because I'm angry, ne iid 
ise I feel | must must.’ 
gry isn't any good t t 1 
he 
me,” she pleaded, all sudden] 
“Do let me! 
ight for a moment ind quee! 
thougnt were remote from 
poke about. He thought how 
! might have been if they had 
met a little sooner There had been 1 
woman In his life tog tide and be guided by 
ind now | ife was over and the page wa 
to end in a blot instead of a ful toy He 
vould have to say thing if to sé 
ire jitude for mal the 
Chen if you insist, 1 he ! 
have a place the same boat 
You mean that?” 
mean it. But don’t be to 
+} ‘A ip your job , Fleet + ] ‘ 
time you know to laun¢ | thie 
Islands of the Blest.” 
ll leave my deposit t 
the morr ng,” 11d she 
He pondered for a moment, | g tne 
‘ 1 f his per 
No, bring it round here here ma ( 
vspaper story waiting ! 
What kind of story? 
‘Quite short. Good night 
Good night,” said she | 
He nodded gloomily 
I seem to inspire trust, do I 
I shan’t come too early You look a 
1u want a good rest.’ 
“Yes,” he replied, “I shal e that 
She had reached the door whe he rose 
i came toward her 


I say, shake hands, w 
‘Of course; bu 
‘Oh, I don’t 
Ke ymeone to ) Se€ 


See you off? ! reat 





‘Did I say that 
Good night.” 


He held her hand a moment longer t} 


isual. After she had gone he felt that the 
room had_ be idder ‘ a He 
shivered as he folded the notes and begar 
them in the 
and looked round for his coat 
a chair back and he walked towards it, or 
to stop halfway with the reflection of 
iseless it would be to put it on. Very soor 
it would take more 
keep him warm. The notion struck him 
how absurd it was to provide breakfasts for 
condemned men on the morning of execu 
tior He was standing irresolute, a 
and an envelope in his hand, when the door 
and Mr. Isinglas into the 


nr 
ome 


putting envelope hivered 


than ar VET t to 


note 


ope ne d 
room 


came 
xi 

M® ISINGLASS was wearing a gor 

pt geous silk dressing gown and he carried 


a japanned-tin deed box. The smile still 


EVENING POST 


featu 
a rapid 
f Vernon's face and of the writ 


beyond 


played over his wrinkled 


quick, restless eyes took 


“7 hope you are not getting tire« 


he said disarmingly but I couk 

without expre ng my admiratior 
Vernon moved } head from 

May we take all that a aid 


piored 


accident or design, have broug! 
gossamer into a world of hobnail 


It was as though you had 


opened 





res His 
inventory 
ing table 


1 of me,” 


i not rest 
le te cle 
he m 


lowe, by 
t a little 
ed boots 


the doors 









of the true romance to a few eage trusting 
peo le. That big young man with the inky 
fingers, looking t seemed to me I| saw } 
hand resting on the tiller of an ar 
rhe same with the other everywhere a 
limitless horizon. That's no small achieve 
ment for a youngster like yourself. You 
have launched a ship of dreams and it 
is my mission to keep its sails filled wit) 
wind.” 

“Your mission? 

ab { I regard it a ta i call 

| don't f w you 

‘Then let me make my meani g clea 
Wir wwe, | am an old man, and for nea 
fty years | have laid on my back like 
"” l ble to move either hand or 1oO 
Asal of fourteen I fell from a ladder i 
an orchard and injured my spine It start 
Ke ivertisement for a patent medicine 
doe t t? Do isee my hands? They 
ire Kea ctl i irred by the labor ) 
t world. O ! brain has been free of 
the highroads and, f m where I la has ex 
eur ed into odd corner f life and of 
other men’s n { A 1 must have 

ipat he better dead, and I chose 
for occupatior form of philosophy that 
had a t ! ct il effort t acquire 
t tior ! understanding of Nhuma 
frailtie For what sma 1ece I ma 
have acl ed ld t thank myself, | 
the Almigl f the help and compar 

He ha given me 


' wiles 1 an av ob P 
nave ade, tor { r 1K Ww I i 
ther t i ent relat 
You are too gy to e it mply and 
wr ‘ 4 ' ld 8] it I the name 
end, I on the other hand have come 
t the Almight is the et 
I I ed re open day and night 
i at there i place iid 
‘ t the il of the tard t 
Y iT t rememl | i i yf ft 
eal i movable ma t i 
t expected that from the 
me iW ‘ ! j 
le ¢ } ent 1 pene ‘ 
with time ¢ h to spare, t Te 
ea { my hip to a use r 
Hlad ich a Ul yi p ible Il w l 
not } ‘ epted the . ; 
It is from the greatest Host of all we 
‘ t itst we me iD the 
met the greatest Host It myself 
It happens, therefore, t] h that cor 
pal ! that I ! ( etime wit 
cleare t ' ' y ‘ 
inderstand a fathom tw eper tha 
tne i face of a ma mind. But 
lersta ng 1! t 1¢ without 
the p ‘ ( t i ‘ enetit t 
mere a ! t f dye 
Chere ime t me the f ( great 
longing to e up at move t an r 
my fe w me ind women, being of what 
er ely ht their nec ind distress« 
| iver ‘ earnest repeated ty ’ 
Maker. In all reverence I made with H 
mp that 1? et 
I would devote what ye > ; 
m ed to me t ‘ ‘ r f F 
It must have been thought that the 
was wortl f answer, f ‘ 
Ah, Winslowe, you will laugh at tl 
will say that to the irgeon wh perat 
ipon me the redit due | 
blame 1, tl ghiorn | | 
very V d 1 1, the w 
anwsthet i e that 
upon me and said in a e that might 
he disobeyed Arise and wall 
While he poke he had taker piece 
bread from the supper table lv ' 
pellet alter peilet betwee ye 
and thum! 
“Choose what rea , 
covery, I an 
extreme i 
spent the last few ye y 


Continued on Page 141 
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So long as wood patterns are in use American industry 
will never lose its romance. Think of the fine precision 
and sure human skill it took to make the pattern gears 


above. The wood used was Genuine White Pine. 





ANNOUNCING 


The Mew Weyerhaeuser Service for 
Pattern Makers and Pattern Making 


i 1K Weyerhaeuser or- 
ganization now takes 
another step forward. 
‘lo contribute one more 
good help to American 
industry. To make lum- 
ber service a specialist 
service. lo give pattern 
makers true, guaranteed 
White Pine. 


The panel opposite shows in 
successive steps just how the 
Weyerhaeuser Service Man 
brings to you the detinite Weyer- 
hacuser program of co-operation. 

This human contact is typical- 
ly Weyerhacuser—and essential. 

But one thing more is of equal 
importance. 

In ample supply of genuine, old- 
fashioned White Pine. 

Much other lumber is being 
sold as White Pine. 


For pattern making these 
; ‘ 
pseudo-white pines haven’t the 
working quality of the genuine 
—the soft, even texture. 


So Weyerhaeuser is now brand- 





What the Weyerhaeuser 
Service Man Does 
for the Pattern Maker 


. He is a specialist in woods. 





. He has a sympathetic understanding 
of the pattern maker's problems, 


. He will help you to get the particular 
grades of genuine White Pine best 
suited to the work in hand—both in 
the light of adaptability and economy. 


. When the requirements are decided 
he willarrange for your specifications 
to be supplied with Weyerhaeuser 
Species-Marked White Pine through 
a convenient local dealer. Or he will 
facilitate carload mill shipments in 
such cases as may be preferred and 
are advantageous 


| 
| 
! 
5. At the finish of this initial service he 
then becomes available at all times in 
the future for further consultation on 
current problems. 


The Weyerhaeuser Pattern Lumber Ser- 
vice is personal all the way through. 











ing its White Pine with the 
Weyerhaeuser trade mark and 
putting the White Pine species- 
mark on it as well. 

When you see these two marks 
you have the guarantee of the 
genuine White Pine. 


k * 


Weyerhaeuser is the largest 
producer of genuine White Pine 
in America. 

Out of this resource comes the 
sureness of uniformity—and the 
assurance of an adequate supply 


year after year. 


It is Weyerhaeuser taking 
more and more responsibility for 
the benefit of its industrial clients. 

Weyerhaeuser Service Men 
are now planning their engage- 
ments for 1924. We should ap- 
preciate early correspondence 
from manufacturers who wish 
to have this Weyerhaeuser per- 
sonal attention. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL: MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, lumber 
for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of these items in the 
species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with 


branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St 


, Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; and 264 University 


representatives throughout the country 


Ave., St. Paul; and with 
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Continued from Page 139 
from place to place in search of the adven 
ture of happiness. Will you deny it was the 
hand of fate that led me to the Times adver 
tising office on the day you visited it? It was 
neither accident nor design brought me 
there, Winslowe; it was compulsion, a cer 
tain sense that I should find there what | 
sought--a way to happiness through the 


’ . 
columns of 


f agony 
He broke off al 
Vernon witl 
“Dear me, I have 
graceful amount and I am sure you want to 
be rid of me. Let us conclude 
ind get to bed.” 
“Mr 
effort, “I may as well 
no possible business that you and I coul 


And 


ruptly and looked at 






y eves 
ig eye 


been talking a d 





yur busine 





Isinglass,”’ iid Vernor WwW f 

say straight out there 

uld 

ive in commor then he added 
rokenly, “‘I wish to God there were! 

‘Then if you wish that,” said the old 
man, “‘there is.”” He moved across to the 
writing table and picked up one of the ad 
dressed en “There is a line of 


Shakspere I would remind you of: 


velopes 


What to ourselre in pa on we 


odded 


That's true enough.” 
Possil but here is a purpose tnat 
much too good to lose, as you yoursell w 


Oo admit Ah, 


sending out 


\ 1 
these envelopes 


the call f 


ee you are already 
ir next meeting.” 


As a matter of fact, I 


But isn’t it a mistake to leave mor 
about?” He picked up the notes and 
quared them into a packet “Will you 
w me to be your banker? I have 
brought with me a little cash box. Yout} 


careless.” 





notorious) 
‘Those notes 
W hye under lock ar 

key So saying, Mr. Isingla dropped 

them in the box and fastened down the lid 


isly 
Vert or begalr 
much safer 


e envelope won't be wanted unt 
we have something definite t« mmu! 
te.’ He tore them across and dropped 
the pieces into the fire 

But don't you understand?” cried 
Vernon desperate 

I understand it ery! I x 
man on the verge of bar iptey to handk 

bl fund ‘ 

How did you vt 

I have had two days to find t y t 

Hi wandering finger plucked at the 

ike hief ind reve ed Ver iut 
mat istol ng beneatl Hey ed it » 

You he asked 

Mine 

Ha! 

There w , ence while the two me 
looked at each othe It was broken by M 
| ! 1 

\ have ) I-natured 
t ted the note to my care 1 W he 
gre 1! er igh t end me tl » | tect 
them wit}! 

He did t wait for ¢ ‘ t dropped 
the pist the pocket of t dy ng gow! 

Excellent! I think there nothing 
more to be done at present, so I will d 

good night. We meet tomorrow for 
trip to the Solent Do t forget the 
train goes at 10:45 d I sh be wait 
t the barrier 
reached the door whe Ve ! 


I want my pistol,” he said. ‘ Will you 

return it to me 

Mr. Isingla shook his head 

‘You are all wrong about that,’’ he said 
You don't want it a bit It’s the greatest 

mistake in the world to believe in n 


please 


But 


of emergency firearms are a protectior 
Have it your own way,” said Verr 
and his eves traveled to the window 


through which could be 
warehouses reflected in the 
of the Thames 

Che old man followed the direction o 


gaze and of his thoughts. Then he spoke 
crisply, incisively 

‘There is one important point, W 
lowe 


“Well? 

‘We are going on this treasure hunt, you 
know. Weare going— we are! Good night 

He disappeared. For a long while Ver 
stood staring at the open doorway. 
Presently the maitre d’hdtel made a cere- 
monious entrance. 

“Look here,” said Vernon, “I 
know how much this supper cost, but 

Monsieur Bendigo made a gesture of 
surprise. 


non 


dor re 





se t for? 
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Is already yal 1, mon “s 


‘By Monsieur Isinglass.”’ 





&- : : cf bs } 
“Oh,” said Vernon dully Oh, is 1 Fa a Is I 
‘Mais oui! Monsieur’s bedroom \ ‘ | 

if he wishes to retire.”’ | ‘4 i, 


Who said I 


My bedroom? 


om? ia \ 
‘** Monsieur Isinglass As monsieur ha nN wt 1 


luggage, Monsieur Isinglass has arranged 








e r! e% 4 s / 
for a pair of his own pajama by} | 
A desire to laugh suddenly hook Ver \ + j 
he th roat 
Md fg gs gi teapot A dollar a word 
anything else for my comfort?” 
ra —e —e The message contained in this 
red to see ie captal c 
“What captain?” advertisement can easily be worth 
Of monsieur’s yacht, the Ma c ‘ 
‘My yacht!” a dollar a word to many an auto 
PR pethesncchecn ney? mpeg beta Ase mobile owner—or to other con 


blindingly. He had set into motion force sistent users of lubricating oils. 





he was powerless to resist; he was caught 
the cogs of his ow: ner Che 
wheels had begun to tur: must turr Hil | 
wit ! Che la tr t tance | — 
ke With a snap 
Here,”” he said tame ead the wa 
to that bedroom | POLlOW you 1] ! ] 
As he passed down the corridor Mr Million J motor nave fdatied to take repair Dills ana 
Isinglass popped out a head to wish hin deterioration into account 1n¢ npu th lubricati 
. night. He stopped with a gesture yyy. 
t childish in its Impotence costs. Ordering “a quart of o1 the most extravagant 
hat must I do? habit of the motor publi 


d the old 


imagine a lovely idea like yours w: 


. The lubricating value of oil 
in the posi depends directly on the crude 


man repi 


othing 
Pleasant dreams 
xIV 


VIVE a man a job of worl 
J of a situation— place him in the po 





ti f leader and accept his advice and P J . . 
aia, wil entacian Hien an stant een from which it is refined 


all its effects, was what happened to Vernor 


Winslowe 





On the following mor he went to the ign A TING f 1 It ire not 1d 
te sitting room of Mr. Isinglass wit} They are refined. Refinis tal + ienmarities. i 
the ention t mat i preast 
everytt g, ana the pecu i man reso 
itely declined to hear a w 1 of ar kind j rud 
Indeed, he did all the talking elf, while | { the price 
he essed. de ' that time wa hort > os vell Oi 
ind there was mu too much t a ) 
waste it peect 
‘I sha vant hel} eve 
( ) } 
W owe,” he said wr tospeak thet } 
I'm not in it a I imagine t t I 
ume to that the whole | () ! ! if 
pull rathe i shal fo lat P { ) nach 
i ict might be well to drop , 
I ge Fy t vert 
We we ( t ¢ g to p it A f ' 
treasure hunts are equa 1 | the 
riggn, we are?t worst Mf tha i! DI { I I 
our predecessors. I d t suppose a ‘ tw t t 
ne f is re ally expect nd what wea " 
eeking, wherefore we shall have no rea ‘ | r 
for disappointment if we retu empt { A j 
handed. My collar stud i mmewhere ur \ 
der the bed and bending is an a plist 
ment I do not possess. Thank you ver " 
n } There me fluff « ) elbow 


nairbrust That’s the one! And vy I’ve n 
br i ! brace and the e the only 1 
I’ve ¢ 
Vernon repaired ther \ 1 piec f , } ; 
tr 
’ ) 
Capital! What a cle | t! \¥ 
ought to bea LLLOT " ‘ 
“T was.” she omistes howt ae ' , i | 
‘Of course you were I remember mere rae 
What a lucky thing you he able SCG 
Masterman through | paces! 
‘Masterman?”’ tatior — 
‘Captain of my yacht. He was here at Pent 
x this morning, and in a very nasty ter 
per too I told him to come back at eight T} Pent ¢ ( () \ t Ohl Cyt 
‘It’s that now ; Pent Rica : : oklet 
Mr. I nglas held a repeater to } ear hel eR 
iit chimed the hour 
is.”’ He remained silent for ha 
a minute, then frowned deep! ‘Master 
man is late,’ said he. “I’ve a good mind to Guaranteed 





give him the sack. To tell the truth, Wir 
lowe, I’ve an idea Masterman cared of 
this cruise. He’s a Mediterranean skip 
Nice and Nap and hasn't 
through the canal for D’you 
know anything about the Ocear 
yerself?”’ 

“T think I know every drop of it 

“Then put old Masterman through hi 
paces and don’t mind what you say to hin 
Shake him up!” 


100% PURE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


OIL 
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per Cannes, es 


been 





years 


Indian 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OIL IN THE WORLD 







SuinoviA 
SHOE POLISHES 


hine in a hurry 

sve leather and worry! 
Black White 

ad Kre 





Tan 


SHINOLA Hiome Set. Genoine 
bristle dawber cleans the shoes 
and appliet the polish The big 
lambs woel polisher bringe the 


thine with a few strokes 


BiXbys 


SHOE POLISHES | 


a 
JET OR 


SHOE 
POOL Ee 
) 


A Success of Years 


Everybody ie pleased with Bix 
by'’s JET - OF Shoe Polishes 
They clean, dye and shine, 

Good for shoes 
White, and 


Easiest to use 
For Black, Brown 
Ox- blood shoes 


Zan) 
SHOE POLISHES 


Everybedy knows the quality 
Black, White, Ton, Brown and 
Oc -bloed 


2-in- 1 Shining Kit 
A big, fine quality brush, and 
dauber, of South American horse 
hair, with polishing cloth —com- 
plete —in durable box 


; lay, Every tim 
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On your personal appearance 


you will be largely judged. 


What 


Inspire 


does your appearance 


respect and confit 


or the contrary? 


den c 


* 


Re 
yen 


Ta’ 


‘look at your shoes/" 


| | 4 a h tact 
‘ 

\ ' 
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/ Hm 
ook at 


ita 


tant 


your shoes/" 


+ brush 
} your teeth 
, 


‘look at your shoes! 


before ev 
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Captain Masterman arrived at this mo- 
ment, flying an ensign of disfavor. He was 
disagreeable to a point of rudeness. He 
offered no apology for being late and replied 
curtly to his owner’s questions. 

‘Now you have a go at him, Winslowe,’ 
said Mr. Isinglass. ‘‘ Masterman, this is 
Lieutenant Commander Winslowe, R. N., 
and I hope you'll show him more respect 
than you've shown to me.” 

But this devout wish was not realized. 
Captain Masterman’s truculence increased 
and his replies to Vernon’s catechism re- 
vealed an abysmal ignorance of the South 
Sea and all pertaining thereunto. Ir 
clusion he offered a statement to the effect 
that if he was to sail the ship he would do 
o under no other guidance than his own 
‘I tell you straight, sir,”’ he blustered 
ugh his beard, “I won’t stand for none 
or-service fiddle-faddle.”’ 

‘*Masterman,” said Mr. Isinglass, shak- 
ing a soapy shaving brush in his skipper’s 
face, ‘I’m surprised at you. Go into the 
next room and wait.” 

This Masterson did, surlily enough, and 
when he had gone Mr. Isinglass turned to 
Vernon with a despairing gesture. 

Well?” 

“The man is ar 
aid Vernon He's utterly 
ob.” 

‘You really think so?” 

“I’m certain of it.”’ 

Mr. Isinglass shaved for a moment in 
silence. Then he hurried across the room 
opened the door, popped his head through 
and said, *‘ Masterman, you're fired.” 

He slammed the door quickly to obliter- 
ate the counterblast, faint echoes of which 


con- 


thr 


of this ser 


incompetent humbug,” 
unfit for his 


went rumbling down the passage 

“And now, Winslowe,”’ said 
glass, ‘‘there’s nothing for it 
have to sail the yacht yourself.” 

“What?” gasped Vernon 

“A hundred pounds a month and all 
found. Good! That’s settled. Help me 
into my coat and we'll have some breakfast 
If we swallow it down quickly there'll be 
time to step round to your chambers for a 
bag of kit, as of course you'll want to stay 
aboard the yacht. On our way to the sta 
tion we'll drop in at my agent’s and get you 
signed up There, if I haven't for- 
gotten to brush my teeth! Slip down to the 
breakfast room and order a dish of kidney 
and bacon for two. I'll be along in a jiffy 

Vernon carried out his instructions in a 
kind of daze. Things were moving too fast 
for him to interfere with them now. Some 
thing else was happening, too, within h 
mind —an utterly 
JOV was taking possession and driv ing away 
the sinister thoughts which had filled it. So 
tremendous was this new feeling that he de 
scended the stairs three at a time. The 
past was dead, the future must look out for 
itself; but the present for some } 
ing cause— was fragrant with the gloriou 
possibilities. Where youth is, the distance 
between despair and elation is immeasur- 
ably small. The burden of responsibility 
seemed to have been shifted from } 
ders. He had got a job a ship to sail 
seas awaited him and 

The first he met in the hall was 
Averil - Averil, neatly dressed in a little 
dove-gray tailor-made suit and a gray hat 
with a scarlet wing 
“Hullo!” she said 

And, “Hullo, you,” he, and 
hands as though they had not met for years 


Mr. Isin 
but you'll 


unreasonable schoolboy 


astonish 


is shoul 
the 


person 


said shook 
and years 

“You seem very blithe this morning.” 

‘I feel it,”” he answered. ‘It’s just o¢ 
curred to me somewhere between the sev 
enth and the eighth stair that we’re off to 
the South Sea on a treasure hunt.” 

‘I know. Isn’t it marvelous?” 

‘Isn't it marvelous!” he repeated 

“T’'ve brought my deposit,” 
holding out an envelope. ‘It was a silver 
candelabrum half an hour ago. I rang and 
rang at a pawnbroker’s bell until he came 
down and answered it.”’ 

He became serious. 

‘You shouldn’t have done that.” 


j 


Saiti, 


she 


March 22,1924 


“Oh, nonsense! Glad to. Who wouldn’t 
sacrifice things for experience? I worked 
out ways and means while you were talking 
last night. There are two Ming vases and a 
five-border ruby back plate that I can raise 
the five hundred on.” 

She spoke seriously; then added with a 
laugh, ‘I kept them out of the wreckage of 
the home to have a glorious bust with if the 
opportur “s 

‘But 
treasure, after all 

“Well, I don’t suppose 
there is,” she replied. “‘A more than I 
suppose I'm going to wit when I 
ticket for the Calcutta Sweep.”’ 

“Tf I told you it was | 
pedition a mortal ever started on?” 

‘You'd find me at the 
the same.” 

“You're a gambler.” 

“Ves, on the outside chances 

He found he had taken posses 
hand 

* Look he said, “‘bear me com 
pany in a sublime piece of folly.” 

Vell?” 

“Let's believe an outsider may Let’ 

idmit he never ought to have entered; but 


ing entered, let's try there 


ty arose 
suppose,” he said, “‘there is no 


for one moment 
ni 


buy a 


the unlikellest ex- 


starting pos 


here, 


wil 
hav to believe 
a bare chance er the course.”’ 
‘You say queer things,” said she 
“Let's he pleaded 
times an inspiration comes to a crock 
gives it wings.” 
I do believe,” she ar 
the tangle of race horse 
1 his effort to express himself 
“You’re a trump,” he said 
“And where's the 
ie asked 
we shall take 
| t I think I 
“To the Islands of the 
He nodded 
“D’you k 
The old mar 
‘Mr. Isinglass?”’ 
‘Yes. His own 
and I found myself 
could turn round.” 
He’ that old man,” said Aver 
“very q I’ve a feel ng that but for him 


would never have 


he may cov 


believe, “Some 


and 


swered, 


sm 


she 


I'm to 
ign 


now captalr 


ing me o 


queer, 
eer 
happened.” 


t before,” 


all thi 
“T’ve 

aid Vernon 
‘He's | 
and 


ave 


Chi he proof positi 
a force, you ki 
lovely Wher 
g that it I 
yr the better 
adn't thought of that 
»> to me; 


ve 
Ww 
ne 


) leer he 


rather talks, do 


a feelir yourself 


talkir 


I everyo 
* He he 


him 


wrong 

A burst of 
Vernor 

‘For | 
Waterloo at 
“IT shall be 

With a wave of the har 
for the restaurant 

On his way downstairs Mr 
dropped into a private room to | 
with Captain Masterman 
man smiled amiably at his 
dish of bacon and egys 

“Bravo, Masterman! 
would not have 
so good an actor. Your 
was most 


o tell me 


reakfast,”’ 

10:45.”’ 

there.”’ 

d, he made a das} 
singla 

a word 


iculent 


ave 
Chat tr 


employer over a 


aid Mr 
believed 
comb! 


Isir 
you 
ation 


glass “7 
were 
of moroseness and stupidity 
vincing. I've to waste, 
n as few words as possible what you think 
of Winslowe. Would you trust him with a 
ship?” 

The reply was brief and 

“Round the Horn,” said Captair 
terman. 


con 


no time 


atisfactory 


Ma 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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Broadcasting Big News 
to Users of Concrete 






Rex 237 


1 husky one-bag mixer 
that fixes a new standard for fast 
working, endurance and portability. 
Other models with same improved 
design meet every construction need 








Rex 1924 Building Mixers now embody the same advanced principles of de- 
sign and give the same speedy, low-cost outputs which have made Rex Pavers 
so popular with America’s foremost paving contractors and highway engineers 


This announcement is of extreme impor 
tance because it means lower concrete costs 
for hundreds of thousands of building 
contractors, industrial railroads, 
municipalities, farmers and other users of 
**man-made stone.”’ 


20 to 30 Extra Batches a Day! 


Out of its fifteen years’ experience in mak 
ing concrete mixers, Chain Belt Company 
has achieved a mixing drum design admit 
tedly far in types 
Larger buckets and blades, scientifically ar 
ranged to speed up charging and discharg 
ing, now are enabling the Rex to hang up 
new output records 
capacity’’ means up to 30 extra batches of 


plants, 


advance of present 


Its greater ‘shoveling 


concrete a day and a proportionately lower 


cost per batch 


Rex 243 
3} cubic feet mixed concrete or mortar 


1 quality-built tilting type mixer. Capacity 
Just the thing 
for sidewalks, curbines, bungalow foundations, and 


other small work where easy portability is desired 

















Now—Stronger and Lighter! 


A casting for a certain mixer! part, made of 
Made of mal 


weighs 


grey iron, weighs five pounds 
leable 
pounds, and is stronger and stands shocks 
better. That is why we use more than 50 
“Certified Malleable’”’ 
Rex. 


ture ol 


iron, this part only two 


castings in the new 
Plenty of horsepower is another fea 
Rex Mixers. The Rex 237-S, for 
now has an automobile 


example : type en 


gine which not only cuts the weight 350 
pounds, but delivers 8 h. p. compared with 


These advan 
tages, coupled with shorter overall length, 


5 or 6h. p. ordinarily had 


new trussed type axle and other refinements 
make the Rex the strongest, lightest and 


most portable mixer. Two men can readily 


Mail 
this coupon 
today! ibe 





move the Rex. Hooked on behind the Ford, 
you can quickly haul the mixer anywhere 
“en —e 7 
Priced Surprisingly Low! 
Quite naturally you might suppose, 
the new Rex is faster, stronger and better 


that it costs more than ordinary mixers. As 


since 


a matter of fact, this extra value machine 
is priced surprisingly low due to our stand 
ardized volume production. Whether you 
hundred thousan 
is a Rex model t 
speedy, 


need one yard or one I 


yards of concrete, there 
give you the benefits of economical 
] 


mixing. Mail the coupon today for new low 


prices and further information! 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Milwaukee W 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis 
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Baker Cut 


- - 7 e 


HE natural human craving for luxury is more than satisfied by 


the beauty and soft touch of Baker velours and velvets. 
your turniture~ Baker Cut Velour. 


Vely et. 


On 
In your motor car— Baker Fastex 
In both, the Same sense of elegance and restful comfort. 
In both, the consciousness that you are enjoying the best that 
weavers, automobile-builders and furniture-makers can offer 

1.T. BAKER & COMPANY, Inc., 


you. 


A 


41 Union Square, New York 
Roxboro, North Carolina 
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night. Each evening there came a moment 
when only the upper portion of the pe 
was thus illuminated; then the sharply 


defined line between sunlight and shadow 
blurred and became indistinguishable, and 
all the light slowly faded and was gone a 
the sun dropped behind some western hi 
Betty watched day after day, 
the sharp line between sun and shadow 
some day reach the peak; but always there 
came that moment when it ceased to climb 
blurred, and was lost as the light withdrew 
The coming of October found Betty and 


Dan drawing more closely together at their 





hopu g to see 


no word hace 


ever 


between 


neounter. Still passed 
them, no other kiss had been ex 
hanged. If Dan was impatient he cor 
trolled himself; and Betty was happy and 
content that things should go on as they 
were Often they talked of what his life 
to be. He had a mechanical turn of 
mind, had an understanding of the gaso- 
ine engine which seemed to her uncanny 
and almest mirac and he 
that he meant, as soon as his hand could be 








f. 


ulous; insisted 





spared, to go to Boston and begin the 
areer he had laid out for himself. Betty 
fought this plan with more and more in 

as the unspoken communion be 

tween them seemed to her to give her more 
right to speak. She pointed out that land 
in Fraternity could be bought cheaply; that 
under proper cultivation it produced pro- 
fusely; | with a 


sistence 


that a well-chosen site 
outhern cant was in itself almost sufficient 
to insure the success of an orchard. And she 
aid Fraternity folk ought to stay at home 
rather than run away from their responsi 
bilities. 

“My father went away,” she reminded 
him, ‘‘but I think he was always sorry. It’s 
a good thing for a man to stay on the ground 
where he was born. It gives him a courage 
1 a bearing nothing else can give. ‘ 
country needs more of it too.” 

‘You can’t get anywhere 
é protested 

You can take care of the land and make 
it bear. You can make money. You cat 
raise a family. You can be a good man.” 

“It’s a hard place for women to live,”’ he 
uggested, watching 

“Tt needn't be,” 

They went over this ground agair 





al 


staying her 


eT 

she countered 

and 
again. That Dan should stay in Fraternity, 
that this was where he belonged, came to 
be something like an obsession with Betty. 
Into this background he fitted; he was a 
part of it, a figure native to the soil. Else- 
where, she saw so clearly, he would always 
be an alien, a stranger in a strange land 
She had known so many people like that, 
who lived in one house this year and ar 

other next. People who drifted to and fro, 
irre sponsible, light-hearted, conscious of no 
duty save to themselves. The ancient obli 
gations to one’s family, to one’s home, to 
one’s land, to one’s town these were for 
gotten now. She did not wish Dan to for 
get them; and sometimes she saw so clearly 
where his duty lay that she became indig 
nant with him because he would not see 

The fact that Dan had held his tongus 
lulled her into forgetting that he might 
some day ask her to stay here with him 
She avoided this issue, even in her thoughts; 
had not dared ask herself whether she 
could bear to stay. She had been happy 
here for three months; happier than in her 
life heretofore. Strength had returned to 
her, she was gaining in weight and vigor. 
But she had her homesick hours, and they 
were lonely ones. Once or twice already 
her heart had quaked at thought of the 
winter, when she would be alone and im 
prisoned by the great snows, with none 
nearer than Mrs. McAusland and Chet, a 
quarter mile away. She had not yet de 
cided whether she would go or stay; meat 
while she stayed. 

October opened the gunning season. The 
first day was fair and warm and the air was 
stil!. Several times during the morning she 
heard distant guns, and again in the after 
Toward dusk Dan, on foot, came up 
the hill from the direction of the river with 
a partridge for her. He laid it in her hands 
and she thanked him. The dead bird in its 
garments so like the dead brown leaves was, 
she thought, the embodied spirit of the 
woods 

I’ve never seer 
said slowly 

“Their colors fade after they're dead,” 
he explained. ‘‘That’s an old cock. Some- 
body hunting down below me put him up 


noon 





before ad she 


} 
one so close 
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} he re ‘ 
been a ty t t 
i re e the gior 
g thing Dan had described to t 
rag of feather Yet she iid not bla 
Dar Most men loved ng thir ne 
knew 
rv : be feeding . 
1 I ca A i ‘ ‘ these 


How?” she asked 

y, I'll find a tree they're using, and 

we'll sit down and wait for them to come ° 
She was eager for the experience, and he 

promised to arrange it. After he had gone 


she studied the dead bird for a wl He 
would expect her to eat it, she knew; and 
at first the thought was repugnant to he 

He had told her to hang it ip i three or 
four days; her instinct was to find some 


quiet spot and bury it 
conquered this impr 
suggested, hanging it in 

Eventually she asked Chet McAusland 
to prepare the bird for cooking, and he did 
so without making sport of her qual 
Chet had always understanding 

When she ate the partridge she thought 


it delicious 






and did as he had 


the cellarway 





juaims 


vill 
| AN said to her one afternoon, 
that apple tree last 1 sy 


Wher 








She remembered 
are feeding?” 

He nodded. “Of course there’s apt to be 
a bird un it I put out 
five or six from this one, and I fixed up a 
place to hide. We car 
morrow afternoon, if you 

So they arranged it. He was to come fo 


ler any apple tree; | 


go down there ft 


want 


her a little after two o’clock. Some tasl 
at the tore delayed him, so that it was al 
most three before he arrived He had his 


gun, and she wondered what he meant to 
do with it, but stifled her comment She 
was ready; and he said they had better go 
quickly 

“It’s about this time they start to c« 
* he explained 
Che way he took 





diagonally a¢ 


ng the mal 


her rar 


the hill across her land, then al 





gin of the wood for half a mile. There were 

apple trees along the old wall here, and 

twice birds roared out from beneath them 

Each time Dan shot, but his shots were 
ssful 


unsucce 

The birds disappeared so quickly she 
scarcely saw them; she could not under 
stand how he could shoot at all 

‘I just heard a buzz, and then they were 
gone,”’ she told him 

“It’s snap shooting,” he agreed. ‘‘ They 
were out of sight, both times, before I 
fired,”’ 

**Perhaps you hit them,”’ she 
but he shook his head 

‘Shot behind them both,” he 

I was too slow.” 

He had said he had been slow, yet she 
had thought his shots miraculously swift; 
and she had a reluctant admiration for this 
swiftness Then they crossed the wall and 
turned into the wood and came to a little 
opening, overgrown with briers. He pointed 
out an apple tree, well loaded with fruit, ir 
the farther end of this opening; and the 
worked circuitously toward it. A bird rose 
somewhere in the growth beside 
them: but there were none under the tree 
and Dan was relieved at this 

‘*They’ll come in later,”’ he explained 

He had cut away some of the 
branches of a thick cedar so low it 
to rest upon the ground, and in the 
thus prepared had laid boughs upon which 
uuld sit. Himself took place beside 
and a little behind her. With his knife he 
pared away a few small twigs so that she 
found she could see the ground under the 
apple tree. It was free of undergrowth; 
beyond it the low aisles of the forest led away 
under the thick evergreens 

Now,” he said, ‘‘it’s just 
sitting still. Don’t move 
to; and don’t speak above a whisper 
voice scares them quick.” 

So for a long time they sat very st He 
was so near her that though he did not 
touch her she could feel the faint warmth of 
his body; and she remembered how they 
had waited in just this fashion beside the 


suggested; 


confessed 


thick 


Inner 
seemed 


bower! 


’ 
she « 


stion of 
you have 


Your 


a que 


unless 
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‘ the di P , . 4 | 
\ | ] whe f ve me t 
’ t ‘ ndered whether } 
ne aga Felt ipue that it lid be 
veet if he did nursed the thought 
juite inasnamed \ ¢ ‘ re 
the ne forgot t lister the 
, land be e al he er ¢ wht 
t t t t ‘ t t le 
i " nest ed t ‘ Ow 
dee] had ente t ‘ 
~ et} gy st i } i the ind a 
t ‘ ! t w ‘ ‘ 
! ‘ it past the f Dan |} ed 
‘ i é 1 the Vill thie 
ire | 1 Da 
} 1 tne eat ( tole awa 
p then to ok back 
ave shot him,”’ Dan whis 
He's hunting birds.”’ 
She nodded She did not question the 
ethics of hunter thus destroving hunter 
The cat’s bold and ruthless stare had di 
turbed and almost f ghtened her ne Wa 
the beast of prey; the carnivorous, whot 
ill creatures built of flesh n ist instinctive 
fear 
A red squirrel came swaying through the 
bough of the evergreen into the branches of 
the apple tree, and found an apple and bor 
t away so that he might dig out the seed 
wl 1 were the fruit of his desire They sat 
) still he never knew their presence, Ther 
silence agair Her position irked her, and 
' lit , 


he leaned hac a little and crossed her leg 


e other way One of her feet ached, and 
she told Dat 
Unlace vour shoe and rub it he hace 


and she obeyed and had relief 





As the minutes dragged past she became 
more and 1 re resties the mere ta ! 
itting st tormented het A stul fa 
branch at her | gouged her 
twig overhead re ted touch g her 
wt hat, and her legs « d not find con 
tort I f T I he ba iched ft the 
train of ting erect. She oked at he 
watch and found they had been here ‘ 
an nou 

I gue the iren't ‘ } 


ts of time yet 
After a while she got, as it were, her se 
ond wind; found some ease in her 
d relaxed. It was warm 

they sat, deep in the thick growth and shel 


imped 
t 


position, ar where 


tered from any current of air Far away or 


the road above them a car passed; and the 
racket of its decrepit engine accentuated 
the stillnes when it was gone Betty 
caught her eyes closir gz; she became cor 
scious that she was very sleepy 

And then, long after e had inwardly 
decided that this was a } »peless vigil, Dar 


touched her elbow and brought her to at 


tentior She stared straight ahead and 
could see nothing; at her ear | , 
tirred 

lo the right of the trur of th ‘ 
tree Wa n the wood he whi pe 

As her eyes followed | directior “ 
something move. It was as though rt 
of the wood moved as thougl ’ 





But the fern did not stay 
It advanced, wea 
It v 


The bird came 


swayed there 


ing from side 





as, she saw, a partridge 

toward them at a swift 
walk it leaned forward in i 
did not follow a straight path 


but wound among the trees, nov 


eagerness. It 
concealed 
now revealed again. Betty's heart pounded 
louder and louder and more loud as he 
watched She felt 


awkward and ¢ 





large and 


and thought the 


enormou 
ynspicuous, 
partridge must see her and take fright and 
fly; and she tried to [ 
small without moving 

The partridge came directly tov 
tree till he was within ten paces of it, the 
stopped; this cessation of motion was 
abrupt that it 


make nersell ver 


was almost startling It 


effect was like that of drawing a curta 
The bird, which had been, once she d 
ered it, so conspicuous as long as it wa 
motion, had now disappeared. Where 
had been there was a low hummock where 
needles had covered a stone there 4 
stunted brier; there was the gra tub ol 
old root there was a tuft 1 te¢ I 
there was no partridge hve when |} 
eyt painstaking deciphered the 
outline and she knew he stood there fu 
view she could not actually see hin 

see the silhouette f } ne i t 
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| Truck Builders use Willard Batteries 


Did you ever try to crank a brand- 
new car by hand—one with every 
bearing fitted tight? 

And did you ever do it when cold 
weather had thickened the oil, chilled 
the gas and made starting doubly 
hard? Seemed just about impossible, 
didn’t it? 

Yet the battery, with the aid of the 
starting motor’, must do this job time 
after time—and promptly—in spite 
of these difficulties. 

Add to this the abuse which a bat- 
tery is likely to suffer at the hands of 


new and inexperienced drivers, and 
you see why there is no more severe 
test of how well it is made, of how 
much “punch” it has. 


Automobile builders must consider 
this, of course, in equipping their 
cars. 

Today 137 of them use Willard 
Batteries, and 93 per cent of these 
have always used Willard. Regardless 
of whether their cars sell for $1000 or 
$5000, they have adopted Willard 
because they know the importance 
of using the most dependable battery. 


Another reason why Willard Batteries are the first choice of car builders is Willard 


Service. 


The first battery service station was a Willard, and ‘‘more and better serv 


ice stations’’ has always been a Willard policy. Today there are 4700 of them, so 


Why. in a new car, of course’ 


located that wherever you may be there’s usually a Willard Service Station nearby 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada, Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toront Ontar 





All the Builders of These 137 Cars and Trucks Use Willard Batteries 
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For your radio set you need Willard Rechargeable Radio Batteries. 
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Continued from Page 145 
when she fixed her eyes on this his body dis- 


appeared, and when she looked for his ‘body 


his head was gone. The illusion was so 


| complete that she smiled with delight. 


| 
| 


| seemed more 


Then the bird, apparently satisfied, came 
boldly forward into the open. With no 
further ado he selected an apple on the 
ground and began to feed. But he now 
uneasy; was forever raising 
his head to look or listen. At such moments 
he became as immovable as a stone; and 
when he did this, though he was scarcely 
ten yards from where they crouched, it was 
hard to focus the eye upon him. After a 
time he apparently decided that the ground 
was unsafe, and with a spring that was half 
flight he rose into one of the lower branches 
of the apple tree and walked along this 
branch and out to the end of a twig where 
two or three apples grew. They could no 
ones see the bird; the foliage intervened; 
but they could hear him feeding, and after 
a while one of the apples was broken from 
its spur by his attentions and fell to the 
ground. Dan and Betty were almost be- 
neath him; they dared not move, dared 
not even whisper together. But she slowly 
turned her head till she could look into 
Dan’s eyes, and her eyes thanked him. 

Almost at once he touched her elbow in 
warning again; and when she could see 
nothing she looked around at him for direc- 
tion. He pointed to the right, among the 
trees, and touched his ear in token that he 
had heard, not seen. They waited, and 
presently Betty also heard the low rustle of 
a leaf beneath the lightest of footfalls, and 
after a moment she heard the sound again 
The suspense this time was infinitely more 
acute than before, because the bird was not 
in sight; Betty began to think the waiting 
was more than she could bear. Her nerves 
cried out, she wanted to lean forward, rise, 
seek a point from which she could see more 
clearly. 

The partridge suddenly appeared from 
the right and within ten feet of where they 
sat. A biddy,’’ Dan breathed in her ear. 
The bird had scarcely showed itself when it 
froze; and at the same moment something 
crashed into the branches of the apple tree 
overhead ‘Another just flew in,’”’ Dan 
whispered, and Betty’s heart leaped and 
throbbed. The partridge on the ground, 
satisfied that all was well, stepped more 
confidently forward; and Betty, in her 
anxiety to see more clearly, parted the 
branches a little. 

At this movement the bird half-crouched, 
head turned; Betty sought to withdraw her 
hand and the branches swayed. Instantly 
the partridge launched itself into the air, 
but the first thunder of its wings was cut 
short by the roar of Dan’s gun; and Betty 
saw the flying bird collapse in a bundle of 
feathers and fall with a thump among the 
leaves and lie there, kicking the leaves away 
in the spasmodic struggle of its ebbing life. 
Her eyes were riveted upon this bird; she 
scarcely knew that with the shot Dan had 
leaped to his feet. The two partridges in 
the tree, startled by the shot, waited an in- 
stant in terror before flying, and Dan was 
able to cut down a second one with his left 
barrel. She heard him cry exultantly, “A 
double!’ Heard him move away from her 
across the opening to pick up the second 
bird. While he was gone she sat quite still 
where she was. It was as though her world 
had tumbled around her ears; as though 
she had lost a friend. 

Dan came back and passed her and 
picked up the first birc, quiescent now. He 
returned, the two dangling from his hand, 
smiling with satisfacticn. He saw the un- 
happiness in her eyes as she came to her 
feet, but he misinterpreted it. ‘There 
wouldn’t any more have come in,” he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘They saw you. I wouldn’t have 
shot if there had been a chance.” 

She felt suddenly sorry for him, could not 
bear to reproach him. He would never 
know what he had done, what he had lost 
this day. 

“I’m right pleased with that shot,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘I never got a double on partridges 
before.” 

“You shot so quickly,” 
tone was steady. 
ou. 

“Tt tickles a man,” he assented, and 
drew aside a bough to make more easy her 
passage toward the wall. They went home 
by a different way, climbing the open hill- 
side to the road and following that thor 
oughfare to the old Law house. 

At her door he offered her the birds as a 
matter of course. She could not bear to 
touch them, her grief and sorrow for them 


she agreed. Her 
“It was very clever of 
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were so great. Yet she was equally sorry 
for him and unwilling to hurt him by refus- 
ing them. After all, he was a gunner; she 
had thought him of somewhat finer clay 
than other men, but she accepted the fact 
that she was mistaken. 

‘Put them on the table,”’ she said. When 
he had done so, and turned to the door, sh¢ 
added, “‘Thank you for taking me, Dan. 
They were beautiful, alive.” 

He seemed to feel the cut in this last 
word; and his eyes rested on her thought- 
fully for a moment, but he made no com- 
ment; merely accepted her thi and 
said good-by. 

When he was gone and she was released 
from the spell of his presence, faint anger 
toward him awoke in her. Gunner though 
he was, by instinct and delight, he might 
have spared these two poor birds; these 
two which had given her such pleasure. 
The fact that they had given her pleasure 
should have saved them. 

She told herself there was not so much to 
choose between Dan and Bert after all. 


lew 
nks 


1x 

ERT had been far from accepting his 

dismissal; he had written her half a 
dozen times, pleasant, friendly letters; and 
once he sent her candy, and again he sent 
books. She had answered his letters, in as 
friendly a spirit as that in which they had 
been written; she liked Bert as she had al- 
ways liked him, though Dan had been near 
taking a more intimate place in her life 

But during the few days after their vigil 
under the apple tree had ended in the death 
of the two birds, her hurt resentment at 
what Dan had done increased. She thought 
upon the matter constantly; and though it 
was easy to find justification for him, never- 
theless she felt more and more keenly that 
a finer instinct in him would have spared 
the partridges. Dan felt this change in her; 
he sought in small ways to make amends 
But his attentions were so apt to be also re 
minders of his crime. He brought her half 
a dozen woodcock, and she instantly had a 
mental picture of the little brown birds 
fluffing and tumbling out of the air in a 
whisk of feathers. He brought her other 
partridges till she refused to accept them 
“T can’t eat them every meal, you know, 
Dan,” she reminded him. “And I’ve more 
in the cellar now than I want.” 

In one of her letters to Bert she spoke cf 
this matter, told him that her friends kept 
her supplied with game. ‘“‘I remember you 
used to like to hunt,”’ she wrote; and ther 
added, obeying an impulse it was hard for 
her to define: ‘They tell me the birds are 
very plenty here this year.” 

Bert replied, and asked point-blank: 
“Did you mean that an invitation, 
Betty? You know I’m just waiting for a 
word that you want to see me. But I’m not 
very subtle; you will have to speak more 
plainly.” 

This left her uncertain. There was in 
Betty a streak of forthright honesty; the 
more she thought upon her present situa- 
tion the more it seemed to her that moda 
she had been unjust to Bert. She began to 
remember his better qualities rather than 
those she had found unattractive. She 
began to wish for an opportunity to com- 
pare these two men who engaged her 
thoughts; and in the end she wrote him to 
come, 

**Ask Dick and Nellie to come with you,” 
she suggested. “I’ve a bedroom furnished 
now; and you can sleep on the couch down- 
stairs. I remember Dick likes gunning. I'll 
ask Dan Bissell to show you the best 
places.” 

The result of this letter was that on the 
twentieth of October, when the alder leaves 
had been stripped away by frost and the 
birch and poplar saplings on the knolls were 
stark, Bert and Dick Case and Nellie 
drove up from Portland. Dick’s dog was in 
the rear seat with Bert; when the door was 
opened he bounded out, leaped up to greet 
Betty, and then began to course to and fro 
through the orchard on the hill below the 
house in an abandon of delight. 

“He knows what he’s here for, all right,”’ 
Dick remarked as they all watched him. 

Betty felt herself a little constrained in 
Bert’s presence, until she had seen her 
guests settled and they all sat down to the 
supper she had prepared. Talk then turned 
on gunning; and she told them Dan Bissell 
had promised to spend the next day in the 
woods with them. As she spoke she felt 
that Nellie was watching her; and later 
on, when she and Nellie went upstairs to 
prepare for bed, leaving the two men 

(Continued on Page 150 
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below, Nellie began to ask a thousand ques- 
tions which Betty found it hard to answer. 
These two were old friends. Nellie was one 
of those young women who are insatiably 
curious about whatever of romance enters 
into the lives of those about her. She had 
been known to ask a waiter in a hotel din- 
ing room whether a couple at an adjoining 
table were married, or merely engaged; she 
never encountered new acquaintances with- 
out delving into their lives, asking how 
husband and wife met, how they became 
acquainted, what happened then. Her 
friends perceived this trait and were amused 
by it; Betty herself had laughed at it more 
than once. She was forced to smile even 
now at Nellie’s catechism, though it forced 
her to put into words matters which had as 
yet hardly shaped themselves in her mind 
as thoughts. 

She admitted that she saw young Dan 
often, and liked him. But Nellie was far 
from being content with this much 

She had no reticences; and she asked 
point-blank, “‘Are you in love with him?”’ 

3etty shook her head. ‘ . 

‘You are,” Nellie retorted “Maybe 
you don’t know it yet, but you are. There’s 
something in your eyes when you speak of 
him that was never there when you talked 
about Bert.” 

“I’m awfully fond of Bert,” 
sisted. 

“So am I,” Nellie agreed. ‘‘But you're 
no more likely to marry him than I am. 
Are you going to marry this young farmer?” 
Her tone was faintly scornful, and Betty 
colored. 

“You know,” she remarked, “I could 
never understand why people that live in 
cities like to poke fun at farmers.” 

“You know what I mean, Betty,”’ her 
friend reminded her. “I believe you’ve 
been imagining things; but you just stop 
to think what it would mean to live up 
here right along. Oh, you've had a good 
time this summer, with a handsome boy to 
take you around and show you things; but 
he won’t be a boy all his life, and you won't 
be a girl either. You’d be miserable here.” 

“T haven’t any intention of marrying 
him,”’ Betty said flatly. 

“Has he asked you?” Nellie demanded 
Betty shook her head; and her friend 
laughed triumphantly. ‘‘Then you don’t 
know a thing about it,’’ she replied. ‘“‘You 
won't know till he does ask you. I can tell 
you that much.” 

They talked until Dick called from the 
rear bedroom, demanding that Nellie come 
to bed. He reminded them they must rise 
early, and Nellie said she would come in a 
minute 

“He's frightfully jealous when I don’t 
come to bed quickly,” she explained. “He's 
grouchy now, if you could see him.’’ She 
hugged Betty hard, and kissed her. ‘ You 
take my advice, Betty. .Marry Bert. He's 
a good sort, and you'd get along.” 

Betty, long waiting for sleep, thought 
Nellie might be right. It was easy to imag- 
ine herself Bert’s wife; the prospect had a 
serene and orderly calm about it that she 
found appealing. She tried to think what 
life would be if she and Dan were married; 
but she was unable to create any coherent 
picture, lost herself in a blur of details, and 
went to sleep 

In the morning Dan came over the hill in 
the light car he sometimes borrowed, and 
the three men departed together. Betty 
and Nellie were to meet them at a certain 
spot which Betty and Dan ccncerted, to 
bring lunch ahd to picnie with them. Dur- 
ing the long morning Nellie persistently be 
sieged Betty with questions and advice, so 
that Betty was glad when it was at last 
time to leave in the car, which Nellie drove. 
They met the others at a white schoolhouse 
on the slopes of Moody Mountain, and 
turned a little off the main road to where a 
brook of ice-cold water flowed beneath a 
bridge, to sit on rocks and banks well 
padded with dead leaves while they ate. 
Betty perceived at once that friction had 
developed between the three men. Dan 
was quiet and his voice was low; Bert, on 
the other hand, laughed too much and 
talked too loudly. After a while the ante- 
cedent circumstances came to light. 

Bert said, with a gesture toward Dan, 
“You know, Betty, young Bissell here isn’t 
used to a gun.” 

Betty perceived that a taunt underlay 
the words; she asked curiously, “Why?” 

“‘He’s more than half afraid of one,” 
Bert explained. ‘‘He’s been dodging like a 
rabbit half the morning for fear we would 
shoot him,” 


‘No.’ 


Betty in- 
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There was a distinctly awkward silence 
fora moment. Betty caught Dick’s eye and 
he winked at her; she glanced toward Dan 
and that young man was eating a sandwic! 
with a placid air, and seemed not to have 
heard, 

Betty said lightly, ‘‘That so, Dar 

Dan’s reply was mild enough; his tone 
was matter-of-fact. ‘I’m not afraid to be 
afraid of a gun,”’ he explained. “Mr. Mar- 
latt carries his in his hand, and about every 
time I look around it’s pointed between my) 
shoulder blades. I walked up a bird for hin 
and he shot before the bird was six feet 
past me; cut off an alder as big as my wris 
so close it fell against me A man in tl 
brush ought to carry his gun on his s} 
der, pointing up, trigger forward 
ready to shoot; but he won’t sh 
in front of him. Mr. Case carr 
way.” 

Bert snorted contemptuous! 
saw that his anger was rising 

Then Dick laughed, and said, ‘‘" 
been fighting over that all morning. . 
the youngster called Bert down cold. 
Threatened to leave us flat and go home 
if Bert didn’t do as he was told. Bert d 
it too.”’ 

‘I humored him,” Bert ré 

Betty said casually, *‘ Well, 
of you got shot, anyway.”’ Sh 
ease the tension, spoke of other things, and 
led Bert into conversation till he forgot | 
wrongs. 

Immediately below the 
they sat, alders fringed the br 
spread up the slopes on either hand 

When lunch was done Dan ros 
mildly, ‘‘Sometimes there’s a | 
here, Mr. Case. You might put y« 

Dick nodded and clambered 
wall while Betty and Nellie were 
putting away the f 


9” 


t 


sought to 


an fe 


traces of their 

Bert stayed to talk with Betty. D 
lowed the dog. It was a int 
before they heard Case calling 
answered 

Dick said, “‘Got a bird right 
dog's pointing him.”’ 

Bert caught up his gun and climbed the 

ll; then Betty caught the white of the 
dog’s flank through the alders, and decided 
to follow She came down the slope at 
Bert’s heels, and saw that he d I 1 } 
gun pointed forward, toward 
others stood She was < t 
t g to him when he s 
his pace, and she came up besid« 

The dog, a black-and-white se 
frozen on point, ten yards ahead 
He had come ¢ lose to the bird before cate! 
ing the scent; his ywwed that he 
had been caught unawares. His legs were a 
little spread; his head swung to one 
and pointed a little below t} iz 
Betty was so fascinated by the picture hx 
knew when Dan came 


Bert 


I 


spea 


posture st! 


{ hor 
made that she scarce] 
to her side. Case was beyond the dog 
a little ahead of Betty. 

Dan said softly, ‘* You car 
the ground.” 

Bert turned his 
“Where?” 

‘About four fe 
Dan replied 

He drew Betty aside s could 
see; and after a moment her eyes disco\ 
ered the bird, its brown back merging so 
perfectly with the dead leaves that only it 
black eye and long bill were conspicuous 

Bert had not yet discovered it; he was 
asking excitedly, ‘‘ Where is it? Where?” 

Betty cried softly, ‘‘Isn’t it lovely! 
why doesn’t it fly?” 

“They'll lie close, sometimes,”’ Dan ex- 
plained 

As he spol e the bird moved, rose from its 
crouch, and slipped forward a foot or so at 
its characteristic awkward gait. The move 
ment caught Bert’s eye and his gun roared 
Betty saw the bird, caught by the charge 
before the lead could spread, driven 
and over along the ground; and its feathers 
littered the leaves. 

She flung her hand across her eyes; heard 
Dan say in sharp contempt, ‘‘That’s rot 
ten, Mr. Marlatt!” 

But Betty would not stay for more; she 
turned and fled back to the car where Nellie 
waited. Tears were streaming from her 
eyes. 

“Go on, go on,” 
away, quick. 

Nellie, obeying, nevertheless asked, ‘‘Did 
they get the bird?”’ 

“Yes, ves,” Betty sobbed. 

““What’s the matter with you? Did an; 


9. 


one get hurt? 


over 


she begged. ‘Drive 


Continued on Page 153 
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(Continued from Page 150) 

But Betty would tell her no more; they 
drove down the ridge road and swung to 
the right and crossed the river and so came 
up the hill and home. Betty had long since 
recovered her composure 

“It was just that I was 
bird,”’ she explained. ‘‘ The little thing was 
so lovely; and Bert shot it.” 

Nellie said frankly, ‘‘ You're a sentimen- 
talist, Betty. Didn’t we have partridges for 
supper last night?” 

“TIT know,” setty confessed; ‘I know 

They were a little surprised when, scarce 
fifteen minutes behind them, the men drove 
up the hill. Bert and Dick got out with 
guns and game and the dog, and Dan drove 
swiftly away. Nellie went to the door to 
meet them setty had fled upstairs, but 
from her room she was able to hear their 
conversation 

She heard Nellie ask, ‘‘Why, Bert! What 
happened to you? Your face is all swollen.” 

Bert growled some reply; but Dick said 
hurriedly, “‘He and young Bissell had an 
argument 

Nellie laughed delightedly “An 


sorry for the 


argu 





ment! Well, I can see Bert didn’t win it.” 
There was a moment's silence; Betty 
heard someone go toward the kitchen, 


heard Nellie ask in a tone, “‘ Did 
they fight ‘ie 

‘Bert had it coming to him,"’ Dick said 
as softly. “He'd grouching all day 
but the youngster kept his temper till 
Bert’s tongue got away from him.” 

‘‘What did he do ther F 

“Why, he gave Bert a plain and fancy 
licking,” Dick replied 

Betty, in her room, hugged herself witl 
slow delight; for no particular reason she 
found herself happier than she had been for 
days. She was not greatly surprised, when 
she presently came downstairs, to find that 
Bert intended to leave at once for Portland 
But Dick and Nellie refused to go with 
him; he was at length persuaded to take the 
early morning stage for Union and catch a 
train there. He avoided further word alone 
with Betty, slept that night in the studio, 
and was before they the 
morning 


lowe re d 
beer 


>» 


awoke in 


gone 
x 
\ INTER came early that year to the 
hills above Fraternity—came _ before 
Betty had decided whether would 
stay on at the old Law place or return to 
Portland. Dick and Nellie had urged her 
to go back with them; they told her she 
looked wonderfully well, the cure had 
worked, that she could return to Frater 
nity in the spring 
“But you'll be miserable all 
they argued ‘Shut in here 
no way to get around, no one to se¢ 
some good fr 1eT ds he re,”’ 


she 





that 


winter,”’ 
by the snow 
I’ve made she 
reminded then 

; You Cal 
But Betty 


e them next year.” 
could not make up her mind 


to go without seeing Dan again; and it 
seemed, during the next few days, as 
though he were anxious to avoid her. Andy 


Wattles de ered her Will 


groceries, or 


Bissell sent them up the hill by Chet Me 

Ausland. Dan did not come near her 
Dick and Nellie went home, and Betty 
still postponed decision. She waited for 
Dan to come to her, but he did not come 


Toward the middle of November, Chet 
McAusland told her Dan had bought a 
farm--the old Merry place, contiguous to 
her lands on the ‘*He got the place 
cheap, too,’’ Chet assured her. ‘‘ The stand 
of buildings is no good; but there’s a nice 
orchard of young trees, and they're thrifty. 
He didn’t > to pay for the whole farm 
what that orchard is worth. It'll bear close 
to four hundred barrels in a good year.” 

She rested in what Dan 
what he had done, and 


south 









t 
was more inte 
meant to do than in 
asked a question 

Why, I guess he figures to farm it,” 
Chet replied. ‘‘He hired money to buy it; 
and he says he’s going to work the orchard 
anyway.’ 

“‘He always said he was going 

soon as his father could spare him 


mind,” ¢ 


away a 
I guess he’s changed his 
suggested; and Betty was 
warm pleasure in this knowledge 

She walked, that afternoon, along the 
road to the borders of the farm Dan had 
bought. The farmhouse was sagging into 
ruin; the barn, even to her inexpert eyes, 
was hopeless. But the orchard below the 
road was in good condition, and Chet had 
assured her that though the past two sea- 
sons had been unfruitful, it would almost 
inevitably bear a good crop the following 
year. 


conscious Oo 
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She wished to tell Dan her pleasure in 
what he had done; but he gave her no op 
portunity and Betty began to be more and 
more lonely, and she began to be sorry for 
herself. After a week or so she asked Andy 
Wattles why Dan no longer came up the 
hill; and Andy said Dan was busy trucking 
to town and back again before the winter 
should set in 

Betty brought herself to say, “I'd like to 

him, I’ve missed him lately 
Andy must have made this message more 
definite than Betty intended; for a day or 
two later —-Sunday Dan knocked at the 
front door while Betty was busy in the 
kitchen. She invited him in, but he stood 
incertainly fingering his cap and explained 
that Andy said she wished to see him 

Of course I wanted to 
told him warmly. ‘‘ Anyone misses a friend 
whom they've been seeing almost every 
day And I was so glad to hear about the 
farm you bought.” 

Yes,”’ he agreed. ‘ Yes, 
place next here.” 


see 


see you, ne 


I bought the 


You're going to stay here?’’ she asked 
‘Why, it was a good buy,” he evaded 
Lew Merry needed some money, and he 
wanted to sell, and I got it cheap.” 
But you are going to stay?” 
I haven't rightly decided,” he told her 
He added slowly and painfully, “I've been 
up and say I was sorry 
with your friend.’ 
neither too warm not 
cold. ‘‘That was between you,” she re- 
minded him “T like both; but I 
don't ask any questions.” 
| got mad,” he said apologetically. He 
so humble that she hardly restrained 
her desire to comfort him 


meaning to come 
about the trouble 


She would be too 


you 


was 


‘Everybody does, sometimes,’’ she re- 
marked lightly 

And with no more than this he t 
himself away, leaving her puzzled and ur 
happy She could not understand his att 
tude; was on her own account so sure of 
herself that his diffidence and restraint, so 


unlike him, baffled and bewildered her. She 


decided that, having come once, he would 








come again; but her expectations failed, 
Dar conti ued to ivoid her The nevi 
table result was that he engaged her 


thoughts more and more with every day 
If his absence were designed, it was also 
effective. There were days when Betty 
thought angrily that she would leave, wit} 
sut a word, and return to Portland; there 
were other days when she could not work for 
wondering why he stayed away from her 
Yet while she still assured herself that 
she had not decided to stay for the winter 
her preparations for staying went forward 
An air-tight stove was installed in the front 
filled with wood; thers 


roon the shed wa 
was a fair provision of potatoes ar 
quashes and beets and apples in the cellar 


and about the first of December she bought 
a side of pork when Chet killed some 1 


Mrs. McAusland was much with her 
these days; she and Chet seemed t 
thing astonishing in Betty’s plar 


pend the winter here 

You've got a telep! ne Mr M 
Ausland reminded her one day when she ex 
| some doubt. “‘You can hear the 
bell ringing all day, with all the folks ther 
It’s a lot of company. And 
keep busy.” 
Betty was indeed 
had shown during the 
improvement; her 
been supplemented by a number of sal 
and her own satisfaction in her 
creased Instead of the broad 
of her former efforts, she now painted more 
restricted woodland scenes. An apple tre 
a glade in the wood; 


or a brook trick! 


pressed 
are on the line 
you'll 
Keeping busy ner 
ummer a det 


small income had 


work 


nite 


Canvases ll 


landscapes 


by a ruined stone wall 

a bit of the river bank, 
through an alder run 
time to put 
uggestion of the figure of a partridge 
bird fed on windfalls under the | 
he busied himself with buds of a 
ow birch, bare of leaves; he drank from 
the stream, or ran swiftly among the alder 


She began at this 


somewhere in each canva a 


apple tree 


star} el 





Her first success with this portri va 

most accidental; thereafter she repeated 
it The partridge became in some wise a 
trade-mark upon her paintings; it would 
eventually acquire a reputation, distin 


guishing her and identifying her work 

When she was tired, she still liked to go 
down the open hillsides into the wood along 
the river. When winter settled down, the 
wooded lands became very still, as though 
no life moved in them; the footfalls of the 
wild creatures were hushed, and silence 
cloaked the land. There had been a light 
snow, quick to disappear, in October; more 
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snow fell in November, and in the depths of 
the wood some lingered. Then in Decem- 
ber there came a miniature blizzard; two 
or three inches of dry and granulated snow 
fell, driven by a northwest wind; and this 
wind swept the snow off the upper hillsides 
and the exposed spots and rolled it down 
the slope into a drift along the edge of the 
woods. This drift extended clear across 
Betty’s land, growing deeper toward the 
farm which Dan had bought. Elsewhere 
the ground was almost bare; even in the 
thick woods only a thin covering lay. 

The storm ended in an abrupt rise of 
temperature and a gust of rain that feil in 
the late afternoon. When Betty went into 
the shed for wood to cook supper she per- 
ceived a sudden chill in the air, and she no 
longer heard rain on the roof. There was 
something like a warning in this silence, 
and she went out of doors to look about. 
The sky was clear and it was growing 
colder; she saw that the drops of moisture 
on the exposed end of the shed were already 
frozen hard and dry. Next morning the 
trees were covered with a light sheath of 
ice that sparkled in the sun and melted but 
slowly, for the mercury refused to rise. 

That afternoon Betty went down toward 
the river. Where a day or two before she 
had plowed through the drift that barred 
her passage, she now walked across it, the 
crust sustaining her weight. In the snow 
under the thick growth tracks of rabbits 
and partridges and other traces which she 
could not identify were preserved in ice. 
The walking was treacherous; she slipped 
again and again, and was like to fall. She 
found the river skimmed with ice save for 
an air hole here and there along the line of 
the slow current, and she stayed for a while, 
sheltered from the cold by the trees, listen- 
ing to the silence with a keen delight. 

This silence which seemed to her 
sweet was presently broken by a sound; a 
sound which she did not at first perceive, 
which she for a long time failed to identify. 
It seemed to draw nearer, and she was 
puzzled and a little alarmed. It was behind 
her, away from the river, toward the foot 
of the slopes that rose to the road. She 
moved a little that way, and presently de- 
cided that what she heard was the footfall 
of some heavy creature breaking through 
the crust upon the snow 

Yet the crust was sufficiently strong to 
hold her weight. Therefore the creature 
must be larger than she was. A cow? None 
were pastured here. A deer, perhaps, or a 
moose! Her curiosity drew her forward; 
began to tremble with eagerness, and 
she could feel her heart. She would not be 
afraid of a deer, she decided; but if this 
were Well, there were trees 
to climb. 

The noise, she presently decided, fol- 
lowed the line of the great drift along the 
edge of the wood; and she moved forward 
till she could see this drift, and waited. 
After a moment she saw, coming toward 
her from the south. Dan Bissell. 

His actions puzzled her. He was walking 
along the surface of the drift, stamping 
down the crust, breaking it in, kicking it 
aside. He wallowed in the deep snow to his 
thighs; and she thought this astonishing, 
since he might so easily find firmer footing 
on either side. He came on, reached a point 
abreast of where she stood so still; and she 
saw that he was working hard, that his face 
was red with his exertions. There was a 
definite method in what he did; he was rip- 
ping off the crust along the drift for two or 
three feet on either side of his path. Some- 
times he bent to set his fingers under its 
edge and lift and fling it awzy. 

Something puffed from the soft snow be- 
hind him, and Betty heard wings and saw a 
partridge disappear like a dart; and Dan 
turned and looked after the bird and laughed 
aloud, in a delighted way. She had always 
loved his fashion of laughing; and she 
watched him now, happily, without mov- 
ing. Almost at once he saw her; and his 
countenance, s» full of pleasure a moment 
before, became suffused with color. 


80 
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a moose 
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She went toward him then, and asked, 
‘‘Whatever are you doing, Dan?” 

He hesitated, then confessed. ‘‘Why,” 
he explained, “I wasn’t very busy, so I 
thought I’d break in this drift.” 

“But why?” 

“The partridges,”’ he told her; and when 
he saw she was bewildered, made his mean- 
ing clear. ‘‘They sleep in the snow on a 
cold night,”’ he said. ‘And a crust like this 
will catch them. Then they starve. It'll 
pretty near kill off every partridge there is, 
sometimes. I’ve let out more than twenty, 
coming a little better than a mile.”” He 
wiped his forehead with his sleeve. “It’s 
hot work too.” 

She watched him for a moment, where he 
stood thigh deep in snow; and her eyes 
were full of tenderness. If she had had 
doubts, they were by what Dan had been 
doing all dispelled. 

She said with a little smile, ‘‘ Dan, leave 
the partridges for a minute and come here. 
I want to talk to you.” 

He assented in a matter-of-fact way. 
‘“*Sure,”’ he replied, and climbed out of the 
drift and thrashed the snow off his trousers 
and the felts and rubbers which he wore 
with a bough he broke from a low hemlock 
**What do you want?” he asked. 

3etty looked all around them, hesitantly 
There could be no doubt that they wer 
alone in the wood. This certainty gave her 
courage, and she met his eyes and saw the 
pulse beat more swiftly in his throat as he 
looked down at her. 

She was quite sure of him, quite sure he 
cared for her. And she put out her hand and 
touched his hand. 

“T want you to tell me what 
thinking,’ she replied. ‘‘I want you to tell 
me what you think of me.” 


you re 


xI 

ETTY was a practical soul; and this 

quality was apt to reveal itself at odd 
times. Thus when they came up the hill to- 
gether at last, while the golden sun died 
against the slopes beyond the river, her 
thoughts were busy with most  prosai 
things. This in spite of the fact that they 
had lingered for a long time in the fringe of 
the woods; and that when they came 
into the open at last they had stopped yet 
again to wonder at the stillness, almost pal 
pable, which fell about them with the dusk; 
and that it had seemed to each of them 
when they climbed a little higher that the 
pits of shadow among the tree tops as the 
declining sun fell across them were a deeper 
purple than they had ever seen before; and 
that her eyes were deep pools of delight 
because she had found what she had sought 
to find; and that even now she clung to his 
arm with both her hands as they climbed 

They came up through her orchard; the 
old stark and were black 
against the sky about them and above 
The little house with its wide and friendly 
windows had a beaming air about it, like a 
fat hostess who makes newcomers welcome 
But Betty’s thoughts, as has been said, 
were prosaically busy; and at her 
found utterance 

“Dan,” she said. He bent | 
listen. ‘‘Dan, dear, you know it’ 
be awfully convenient.” 

He was faintly puzzled, and sa 
“How do you mean?” 

‘““We can live here,”’ she explained And 
so you'll be near your farm; and perhaps 
you can do something with this 

“There’s no better early land in 
town,” he assured her 

**So everything’s really all 
isn’t it?” 

“TI guess it is,” he said contentedly 

She nodded. ‘ Yes,”’ she decided 
Settled and serene.” 

So he said good night and went striding 
bravely up the hill; and she watched him 
go. Always heretofore there had been for 
her a little twinge in his going; but she was 
not unhappy now. For she knew he would 
return. 
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Attracted by the tremendous success which Barbasol has won 
as the greatest boon of all time to shaving, crooks posing as 
Barbasol salesmen offering jobbers a long profit, have, in cer- 
tain sections, palmed off a vastly inferior product in counter- 
feit tubes closely resembling the genuine Barbasol package. 
The William J. Burns Detective Agency has traced the fraud- 
ulent product to its source and the offenders are now being 
dealt with according to law. 


How to detect the fraud 


Regular Barbasol users will detect the fraud instantly by its un- 
satisfactory quality. Instead of the smooth, firm, white cream, 
which they know as Barbasol, they will find an insipid, watery 
substance that will not give the quick, smooth Barbasol shave 
which has wen their allegiance to our. famous product. 
Note the difference in tubes 
No matter how carefully the counterfeiter works he always 
betrays himself by his failure to copy small details accurately. 
Famous detectives say perfect duplicates have never been made. 
So with the Barbasol fraud. To us who are familiar with the 
minor details of the tube, there are many slight discrepancies 
which point out the fraud instantly. But for your own quick 
identification there is one outstanding difference which will 
enable you to detect the counterfeit at once. 
Next time you buy a tube of Barbasol (so far as we know the 
fraud has been limited to the small size or 35c¢ tubes) note the 
clip at the base. The genuine Barbasol tube has four little 
ovals on the clip. The fraud is crimped with thirteen little 
dots. See illustration. 


, 
We replace all fraudulent Barbasol 
with genuine, Free 
Realizing that great harm has been done to Barbasol’s repu- 
tation because of the poor quality of its imitator we make this 
unqualified offer to every purchaser who has been victimized. 
Compare every tube of Barbasol you buy with the facsimile 
of the genuine reproduced in this advertisement. If you have 
been sold a counterfeit article, mail the tube to us at once and 
we will send you a fresh new tube of the genuine Barbasol free. 
Shave with Barbasol. No brush—no soap—norub-in. Just spread 
it on your wet face and shave. Send ten cents for trial tube. 
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tube has four little ovals 
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is crimped with thirteen 
little dots—like this 
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RACIAL REALITIES IN EUROPE 


Continued from Page 15 


the ultimate victory. The Nordic might 
conquer them and set himself up as master. 
The Alpines might submit, become his kx yal 
subjects, even accept his language and cul- 
ture. Outwardly the land might be Nordi- 
cized. But racially it would mean merely a 
Nordic aristocracy laid iike a thin top 
dressing on a solid Alpine soil. The Alpines 
would cling to the land, stick together and 
gradually absorb their conquerors. Ulti 
mately the region would be once more 
inhabited by an almost wholly Alpine popu 
lation, perhaps showing some Nordic traits 
that would be slowly bred out of the stock 

On the other hand, where Alpines have 
peopled regions once racially Nordic, they 
have usually done so not by sudden con 
quest but by gradual infiltration. Often 
such regions were temporarily underpopu 
lated, the Nordic inhabitants having been 
thinned by war or drained off by migration 
Once in, however, the Alpines would take 
firm root. Perhaps the Nordics might con- 
quer them and the Alpines cease to be in 
dependent political groups. Yet racially 
they could not survive and prosper. 

Germany is a striking example of all 
this. Down to the fall of the Roman hm 
pire, Germany was almost wholly a Nordic 
land. Today it is mainly Alpine in race 
Only in Northwestern Germany is the pop- 
ulation still predominantly Nordic in blood 
This change has come about through a long 
series of wars, migrations and other condi 
tions that have favored the Alpines at the 
Nordics’ expense. It has also profoundly 
changed the character of the German 
people. Compare the solid, well-disciplined, 
docile German masses of today with the 
restless, fiercely individualistic Teutonic 
tribes that surged across the Roman world 
and turned Britain into a Nordic Anglo 
Saxon land! 

The attitude of the present German peo 
ple illustrates a trait anadiaidtle of Al 
+d s generally —the tendency to accept the 
rule of masterful minorities. Left to them- 
selves, Alpines rarely build strong, enduring 
states, at least of any considerable size 
Whether this is due to lack of initiative and 
imagination, or to still other defects, it is 
undoubtedly the case. The Alpine manages 
his local affairs well enough. With his 
strong group feeling, he evolves village and 
regional organizations that work smoothly 
But beyond that his political sense falters. 
The Alpines thus tend to form small politi 
cal units, which unite with difficulty and 
are more likely to be at odds with one an 
other. This is one of the chief reasons why 
the Balkan peoples, who are of 
mainly Alpines, are always quarreling and 

fighting among themselves. 


course 


The Alpine Peasant Type 


On the other hand, where Alpines are 
under the guidance of strong masters they 
can be disciplined into powerful states 
Russia is a notable example. The early 
Russians, who like the other Slav tribes were 
practically pure-blooded Alpines, were di- 
vided into many groups at chronic odds 
with one another and thus an easy prey to 
their neighbors. So intolerable did this sit- 
uation become that they actually invited in 
foreign rulers, sending the following mes- 
sage to some Nordic Scandinavian chiefs: 

“Our land is great and has everything in 
abundance, but it lacks order and justice. 
Come and take possessicn and rule over us.” 

The Scandinavians came, established a 
strong government and laid the founda- 
tions of the mighty Russian Empire. From 
that day to this Russia has been ruled 
mainly by persons of non-Alpine blood 
The present Bolshevik government is no 
exception to the rule. Very few of its mem- 
bers spring from the Alpine peasant masses. 

‘Peasant”’ is in fact the term which best 
describes the typical Alpine. Whether in 
France, South Germany, Poland or Russia, 
the type is fundamentally the same. On 
the contrary, there are no such peasant 
masses in Scandinavia or the British Isles. 
Why? Because there is no Alpine blood. 
Scandinavia is almost purely Nordic and 
the British Isles are either Nordic or Medi- 
terranean in race. The total absence of 
Alpine blood in the British Isles is undoubt- 
edly one of the chief reasons for the high 
qualities of its inhabitants. 

For despite the Alpine’s many solid vir- 
tues, it seems to be the least gifted of the 
three European stocks. Its type, as al- 
ready stated, is the peasant. In cities the 


Alpine tends to be lower middle class— 
what the French call petit bourgeois. The 
effect of Alpine blood upon a nation, though 
steadying, is also leveling, if not depressing. 
Compared with either Nordics or Mediter 
raneans, the Alpine is a passive element. 
The Alpine race has contributed little that 
is truly great to politics, art or ideas. Yet its 
tenacity, endurance and vitality favor its 
steady growth, and wherever it has a foot 
hold it ap pears to be increasing at the ex 
pense of the Nordic and Mediterranean 
elements. 

Let us now consider the third great Euro 
pean stock—the Nordic The Nordies 
seem to have originated in Northeasterr 
Europe, though the shores of the Baltic Sea 
have been the racial center since very early 


race, 


northern § stor k, 
but they do not 


They al 


y are a distinctly 
inured to cold and storm; 
thrive in hot, sunny southlands. 
seem to take naturally to the sea. 

The outstanding characteristic 
Nordic race is its restle 
In this peculiar quality it not only surpasses 
the other European stocks, but also all the 
other branches of mankind. The Nordics 
are assuredly the most masterful breed that 
the world has ever seen. For thousands of 
years they have poured forth from their 
northland homes in conquering waves over 
Europe and many parts of Asia as well. 
The Aryan invaders of India were Nordics; 
so were the ancient Persians; while the 
Greeks and Romans of classic 
tained much Nordic blood, at 
the ruling classes. 
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Persistence of Racial Qualities 


Always and everywhere the Nordics have 
been a race of warriors, sailors, pioneers and 
explorers. Unlike the Alpines, with their 
slow mass migrations and peaceful pene 
tration, the Nordics have ranged far and 
wide, often in small numbers, but winning 
their way by their fierce energy and great 
fighting power. Conquering peoples some 
times vastly superior in numbers, the Nor 
have settled down as an aristocrati 
ruling class, and they have usually me 
how to perpetuate their rule 
their high political ability. Politic 
is one of the Nordics’ chief gifts, wh 
display both in ruling others and in 
themselves. 

The Nordic is at 
aristocratic. Among his own kind he i 
democratic. Profoundly individualistic, 
and touchy about his personal rights, neither 
he nor his fellows will tolerate tyranny. 
None of the primitive Nordic tribes had 
despotic rulers, while modern constitutional 
government was developed by the Nordic 
English and has not been really successful 
except among peoples with a strong 
of Nordic blood. 

Where the Nordic establishes 
among other races he is instinctively 
cratic. Feeling himself the ruler 
superior, he prides himself on his race and 
seeks to guard the  , - his blood 
Throughout Europe today old aristo 
cratic tends to be of Ne origin. 
Even in countries where the Nocdh ele- 
ment has been mainly bred out of the popu- 
lation, what little Nordic blood rem 
found chiefly concentrated in the « 
class families. 

Ncthing better illustrates the persi 
of race qualities than the 
Nordics have everywhere shown the same 
striking traits. From the dawn of history 
to the present day ~ Ae have acted very 
much the same. Look at the Nordic Aryan 
invaders of India, as described e old 
Sanskrit scriptures! Those first Nordies to 
appear upon the stage of history entered 
India nearly 4000 years ago. Yet the fam- 
ily likeness is unmistakable. Tall, fair; 
hard fighting yet jovial; loving good food, 
drink, fresh air and exercise; chivalrous 
toward their women; despising the littl 
dark negroid aborigines as monkeys, and 
setting up a rigid color line—how like our 
Anglo-Saxon pioneers! 

This description of the ancient 
shows us merely one of the many Nordic 
stocks that have racially perished. For not 
only in Asia but also in Southern and East- 
ern Europe, Nordic elements, once nu- 
merous and powerful, have either entirely 
disappeared or today survive as mere lin- 
gering traces with scant significance in the 
national life of the countries where they are 
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found. Only where Nordics 
oughly occupied a country, expelling or 
overwhelming the previous inhabitants, has 
the racial conquest been permanent. The 
best European examples of this are England 
and Scotland. The Anglo-Saxon invaders 
turned both countries into Nordic lands, 
the former Mediterranean population al 
most disappearing. In Wales and Ireland, 


have thor- 


on the contrary, the Nordics never became 
more than a conquering aristocracy, so 
_ in those countries the old Mediterra 


1 element still forms the mass of the 
populs ition. 

The greatest expansion of the Nordi 
ace has in fact occurred outside Europe, in 
the United States, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. Here the few aborigines, of 
very primitive types, were quickly elimi 
nated and populations of practically pure 
Nordic type were established, since the 
pioneering settlers were overw helmingly of 
Nordic The only exception was the 
settlers of French Canada, who were mainly 


stock 


Alpine in race Whether these Nordic con 

quests will be racially permanent is of 
course impossible to say. In the United 
States especially, recent immigration has 


brought in floods of Alpine and Mediter 
ranean blood, and unless immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe is restricted 
ind kept restricted the racial character of 
the American people will be rapidly and 
radically altered. In Canada the French 
element is showing the usual Alpine char 
clinging to the soil, sticking to 
and slowly enlarging its 
racial are a. However, in all these lands the 
Nordic element still forms the bulk of the 
population and can, secure its 
racial future 

On the continent of Europe Nordic race 
are not so bright Everywhere 
save in Scandinavia—where it forms vir 
tually the population—the Nordic 
element seems to be rapidly on the wane 
Old handicaps like war and migration, 
which have penalized the race in the past, 
have been supplemented by new handicaps 
like industrialism and city life, the upshot 
being a steady decline of the Nordics in 
favor of the Alpine and Mediterranean ele 
ments 
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startling when one looks bacl 


into history and sees how the Nordics have 
diminished racially in Europe during the 
past 1000 years. Their heyday was the fall 


of the Roman Empire. At that time, and 
for centuries thereafter, both Western and 
Central Europe were strongly Nordic. The 


Alpine and Mediterranean elements were 
either reduced to serfdom or driven into the 
yuntainous and infertile regions 
then, however, the tide has heer 
the other way. War has been a 
I > scourge to the Nordic 
numberless wars that have raged in EF 
the Nordics have done most of the fighting 
and suffered most of the losses, while the 
discovery and colonization that be 
‘olumbus still further thinned 
their ranks in EF it was advent 
ous Nordics who formed the overwhelming 
of explorers and pioneers to new 
lands Perhaps even more 
have been dealt the race by the cor 
of modern life. 
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High-Standard Nordics 


A century ago I began 
formed from an agricultural to an urbar 
ized, industrial area and 
manufacturing centers grew up, where mer 
were packed and were subjected to 
all the evils of congested living. Of cours« 
not ideal for any 


to be transe- 


urope 
Countless cities 
close 
uch conditions are stocl 
Nevertheless, the Nordic suffered 
than anyone else. The Nordic is ¢ 
i high-standard man. He requires healt 
ful living conditions, and pine 
prived of good food, fresh air 
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So long as Europe was mainly agricultural 
the Nordic usually got these things. In 
fact in cool Northern and Central Europe 
an agricultural environment actually fa 

vored the big blond Nordic as against the 
slighter, less muscular Mediterranean, while 
in the hotter south the Nordic upper class, 
being the rulers, were protected from field 
labor and thus survived as an aristocracy. 
Under modern conditions, however, the 
crowded city and the cramped factory weed 
out the Nordic much faster than they do 
the Alpine or the Mediterranean, both of 
which stocks seem to be able to stand such 
an environment with less damage to them- 


selves. It is needless to add that the late 
war and its aftermath have been terrible 
blows to the Nordic race. 
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This rapid decline of the Nordic stock in 
europe is a very serious matter. The Nor 
great energy, political ability and hig th 
level - oor Ad. are vital to EF urope's 
prosperity and progress. The peculiar qual 


dic’s 


ities of the Nordic intellect are Just the ones 
which today would be most missed. One of 
the Nordic’s most valuable traits is his ad 
venturous curiosity. This makes him pre 
eminent, not only as a pioneer and explorer 
but also as an inventor and scientific ir 


vestigator. The 
excels the Nordic 


Mediterranean probably 
in music and the fine arts. 
But in the intellectual fields the Nordic ex 

cels the Mediterranean and vastly outstrips 
the Alpine. Our modern scientific age is 
mainly a product of Nordic genius. De 
prived of that genius, it would rapidly de 

cline. It therefore seems as though thos« 
which most Nordic blood 
will tend to be the most progressive as well 






nations Possess 


as the most energetic and poli i ally able 
Important assets, these, for the future! 
Let us now take a brief survey of the 


present racial make-up of the European na 
tions, based upon the latest 
mates that have been made. Our survey 
will shatter many old notions that used to 
prevail when race was confused with matters 
like language and culture. For example, 
it used to be thought that France, Ital 

and Spain were all members of a Latin race 
We now know that there never 
such race and that these three nations differ 
widely in racial make-up 


scientific esti 
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Races in France and Spain 


Beginning our survey with the British 


Isles, the first important point to be noted 
is the total absence of Alpine blood 
England and Scotland are predominantly 
Nordic, while Wales and Ireland are pre 


dominantly Mediterranean. Scotland is the 


most Nordic, 85 per cent being of that 
blood, while only 15 per cent are Mediter- 
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England is about 80 per cent 
and 20 per cent Mediterranean. In 
Mediterranean 
A century or two 
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increasing 
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of Nordics and immigration of Welsh and 
Irish laborers have 
Mediterranean element a growing factor 
Wales seems to be 60 per cent 
nean and 40 per cent Nordic, while 
has 50 per cent as 1 r Y 
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Crossing to the Continent, we find that 
France is racially a composite nation, all 
three uropean race¢ peng trong! repre 
ented in its population, which is 30 per 
cent Nordic, 55 per cent Alpine and 15 per 
cent Mediterranea France thus stat 
tically ar Ipine land, that element being 
more numerous than the two other stock 
put together Roughly peaking, the Nor 
dies are clustered in the north and the 
Mediterraneans in the ith, the Alpine 
forming a broad band between. There are, 
however, many except Di totl the race 
map of France being quite complicated 


rhere is also a distinct connection betweer 
race and social statu The ipper classe 
city populations tend to be Nordi 
or Mediterranean, while the peasantry tend 
to be Alpine in blood. The solid French 
peasant | 


l efat 


and the 


is certainly a good Alpine type 


Spain is predominantly a Mediterranean 


nation, 85 per cent of the Spanish peopl 
belor ging tot at race, with 10 per cent Nor 
dics and 5 per cent Alpine Nordie blood 

mainly confined to the upper classes. The 


Spanish Alpines are tucked aw: 
north of the 
descendants of Alpines wh« 
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Souther: 


Portugal the populatior distinctly tinged 
W th negro blood Some centuries ago large 
numbers of negroes were brought in a 


laves to work on the great estates f the 
south, which has an 
mate Furthermore, a 
negro blood seeps in continually from Por 
tugal’s African colonies. * result is that 
the populations both of the southerr 
tryside and of the port towns show many 
negroid types. The effect of this African 
infusion upon the Portuguese stock has un 
doubtedly been a depressing one. 
Italy, though politically united, is ra 
cially divided into two very different 
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Alpine stock, considerably leavened with 
Nordic blood. The south is almost purely 
Mediterranean in race, tinctured in the ex- 
treme south— especially in Sicily—by Afri- 
can and Asiaticstrains. The racial difference 
between north and south is so evident that 
it strikes even the casual tourist. The 
Italians recognize it frankly. It is well 
known that the north runs Italy and looks 
down on the backward south. The racial 
make-up of Italy as a whole is about as 
follows: 25 per cent Alpine, 10 per cent 
Nordic, 65 per cent Mediterranean. 

Turning now to Northern Europe, we 
find the Scandinavian nations overwhelm- 
ingly of Nordic blood. In Norway and 
Denmark there is a small Alpine element, 
descended, as already stated, from migra- 
tions in prehistoric times. Sweden, how- 
ever, is 100 per cent Nordic—-the only 
purely Nordic nation in the world. 

Holland is predominantly Nordic, with a 
small Alpine element. Belgium, on the other 
hand, is sharply divided on race lines. The 
open plains of Northern and Western Bel- 
gium are inhabited by a strongly Nordic 
stock—the Flemings. The hilly, wooded re- 
gions of Southeastern Belgium are inhabited 
by a strongly Alpine stock—-the Walloons. 
The two stocks differ markedly in tempera- 
ment, speak different languages, and in 
stinctively dislike each other. Common 
fear of powerful neighbors alone keeps them 
politically together, and it is very possible 
that Belgium may some day split up. 

The racial situation in Germany 
cidedly complicated. Taken as a whole, 
Germany is Alpine rather than Nordic in 
race, something like 60 per cent of its popu- 
lation being classifiable as Alpines, while 
the remaining 40 per cent are predomi 
nantly Nordic in blood. This, however, is 
by no means the whole story. To begin 
with, in Germany perhaps more than any- 
where else in Europe, the two races have 
intermarried wholesale. It is probable that 
a clear majority of the German people are of 
mixed blood. This is particularly true of 
Central Germany, where one great 
numbers of what scientists call disharmonic 
types persons, say, with blondish hair 
and light eyes, yet with round Alpine heads 
and thick-set bodies. In Northwestern 
Germany, however, the population is al 
most purely Nordic, while in the south- 
ern highlands and the eastern provinces 
the peasantry is practically pure Alpine. 
Yet here again we get a fresh complication, 
because in both Southern and Eastern 
Germany race runs strongly with social 
status. Even in the most Alpine parts of 
Germany the aristocracy tends to be Nor 
dic, while the towns are more Nordic than 
the countryside. This seems to be one of 
the chief reasons for the marked class dis- 
tinctions that prevail in German social life. 
Again, racial differences have much to do 
with the contrasts in temperament and 
the latent dislike that exists between north 
and south. 
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Germany Largely Alpine 


As we have already remarked, Germany 
has for centuries been getting more Alpine 
in blood. The terrible wars that ravaged 
Germany in the past were immensely de- 
structive of Nordic life. The late war con- 
tinued this process, while Germany’s present 
economic situation bears much harder on 
its Nordic than on its Alpine elements. 
The Alpinization of Germany is proceeding 
rapidly today. 

Switzerland and German Austria are 
racially much tne same as Southern Ger- 
many. Both countries are predominantly 
Alpine in blood, but with a strong Nordic 
eleraent, much intermarriage between the 
races and a tendency of Nordic blood to 
prevail in the upper classes and the town 
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popuiations. The racial make-up of Switzer- 
land is about two-thirds Alpine and one- 
third Nordic. In German Austria the 
Nordic element is probably not quite so 
numerous. 

When we touch Eastern Europe we find 
racial conditions very different from those 
in the countries to the west. In Western 
Europe the racial elements have been long 
established and are more or less adjusted 
to one another. In Eastern Europe, on the 
other hand, racial movements have been 
more violent and recent, and racial ad- 
justments are not well established. The 
whole situation is at less stable and 
more complex. 

Over the greater part of this immense 
area, stretching from Russia to the Balkan 
Peninsula, Alpine stocks tend to form the 
most numerous racial element This is es- 
pecially true of the various Slav 
Of course there is no such thing a. a Slav 
race, any more than there is such a thing 
as a Latin race. In each case the phrase 
really means a group of peoples with similar 
languages and cultures. With the Slavs, 
the fact that they belong mainly to the 
same race has made a more or less instinc 
tive bond of sympathy between them. Yet 
this sympathy has not produced the pro 
found political consequences that might 
offhand be assumed. it has not produced 
any general political union between the 
Slav peoples. That would have been dead 
against the Alpine racial temperament, 
which, as we have already tends to 
relatively small political groups more apt 
to quarrel than to fuse. 
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Asiatic Elements 


however, merely the 
most numerous element in the East Euro 
pean racial situation There is consider 
able Nordic blood in Northwestern Russia 
and a good deal of Mediterranean blood in 
the Balkans, especially in Greece, which is 
mainly a Mediterranean nation. Besides 
these familiar stocks, however, there are ir 
Eastern Europe powerful Asiatic elements 
that make fresh difficulties. For the past 
1500 years Eastern Europe has experienced 
a long series of Asiatic invasions. These 
Asiatic elements-- Huns, Mongols, Tartars, 
Turks, Jews, gypsies, and many 
have left their mark on the various Fast 
Kuropean populations. In some parts they 
have widely intermarried; : other parts 
they have remained largely distinct, form 
ing separate castes or communities. But ir 
both the general effect has been to 
confuse and complicate the situation 

If we pass from the Balkans to the near-by 
regions of Western Asia, collectively know: 
as the Near East, we find still more cor 
fused and unstable racial conditions. The 
older elements of the population, it is true, 
seem to belong to stocks akin to the Euro- 
pean Alpines and Mediterraneans. But the 
Near East has for ages been the scene of 
such sweeping invasions and widespread 
racial displacements that those older stocks 
today are overlaid and intermingled with 
alien elements from Central Asia and even 
from Africa. In many places there 
a general mongrelization, with very bad 
results. A few stocks like the desert Arabs 
and the Armenians have kept their racial 
identity, but they are the exception rather 
than the rule. 

So ends our preliminary survey. In sub 
sequent articles we will view present-day 
conditions in various parts of Europe and 
the Near East, discussing many things, but 
not forgetting that racial factor which, 
though often overlooked in human affairs, 
is perhaps the most fundamental of all. 

Edjtof’s Note—This is the first of 
articles by Mr. Stoddard. The next will appear in 
an early issue 
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B: FORE the last war, good tirms asa rule 
used good stationery 
During the war, paper became scarce. ‘1 he 


question with business men was not, “Is 


this paper good enough for our letters?”’ 
The question was, “* \re we going to have 
enough paper to run our business 

People who liked to use tine letter papel 


had to use what they could get. 


k in quality 


Paper was paper. The low mat 


of business and social stationery was touched 
about this time. 

Ver \ slowly the line turned and swung up 
ward again. Good firms are again using good 


paper for letterheads, as a rule. Vhere are 


exceptions to the rule. These exceptions 


may be noticed in the most unlikely place 


Firms to whom the quality of their product 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPAN) 





Bond inWhite andt 





yack 


is as the breath of their life use letterheads 


that,< ompared to Old I lampshire Bond, are 


as brass 1s to vold., 


Phere is probably no great harm in this. It 


Is an open q restion Whe ther a good letter 


is any the better or any the worse for being 


vritten on undemiably tine or unmistakably 


cheap paper Phe pointis,what do you think? 


Which do you naturally prefer 


ery definite swing back toward 


Bond for 


There is a\ 
the use of Old Hampshire corre 
spondence between the important and rep 
resentative firms and individuals in thi 


country 


Own letterhead are till on 


If your 


awa 
time basis, you may want to bring this to 
the atte ntionotyou! print rasyvout supple 


1 


Md Tlampshire Bond, 


what to do 


runlow. Ile know 


and will know 
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Osborn Industrial Line 
Power Driven Wire Wheel 
Brushes + Moulder’s Brushes 
* Paint and Varnish Brushes * 
Floor Brushes « Automobile 
Finishing Brushes « Bench 
Brushes + Fibre Polishing 
Wheels « Window Brushes ° 
Casting Brushes « Hand Wire 
Scratch Brushes « Wire and 

Fibre Push Brooms «+ Attach- 
pete le 9 I pen Be 9 geen ed ment Brushes for Portable 
of tons of fruit which were formerly Motors « Flue and Tube 
handled by hand, at prohibitivecosts 

Brushes + Plater’s Brushes 7 





In the citrus producing regions Osborn 




















An Osborn Engineer Can Help 
Reduce Your Production Costs 


For thirty years The Osborn Manu do, and do them at astonishingly low 
facturing Company has concentrated its costs in time, labor and equipment. 
resources in developing new ways and Already hundreds of the most pro- 
means of adapting brushes to American gressive of American manufacturers have 
industry so that production costs in time found brushes indispensable to their pro 
and labor would be continuously lowered duction processes. In the electrical field, 

This effort has been rendered still more in motor car plants, in tire factories, and 
effective by placing at the service of in foundries and many other lines, large 
manufacturers the time and ability of reductions in costs are daily being 
skilled Osborn engineers who know the’ brought about by simple but expert 


brush business thoroughly, and who are 
qualified to recommend sound methods 
of adapting Osborn brushes to pro 
duction 

There are literally hundreds of opera 
tions still being done by hand, or by old 
fashioned mechanical means, which 
should be done by power brushes. It is 
a fact also that brushes will do many 
things which men and machines cannot 


adaptation of brushes to work formerly 
done in an old-fashioned and expensive 
way. 

This is the service which the Osborn 
engineer will be glad to render to any 
manufacturer. His advice is backed by 
a period of thirty years of brush experi- 
ence, together with an up-to-date 
knowledge of modern manufacturing 
methods. 


Osborn maintains branches in the principal cities, and has these trained repre 
sentatives everywhere, who will be glad to place Osborn experience at the 


disposal of interested manufacturers 


Osborn Industrial Brushes are also 


available from leading hardware, mill and factory supply distributors. 


The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, O. 


New York Chicago 


Detroit San Francisco 








No other kind 


of initial production any 













where is so full of paradox, surprise and it 
consistency. Once the oil man drilled on 
a hunch Today. with every resource that 
geology and experience can mobilize, the 
F pursuit is still a gamble. There is no royal 
"i | road to oil 
Y fl With the word amble’’ you reach one 
of the first outstanding features The 


petroleum activity is the most highly specu 


lative in the world. In the 
in the forecast of the proverbial tomorrow, 
no man knows what the day will bring forth 
‘ Producer and layman must take the same 
chance. This is why nearly every other mar 


lost his 


hunt for oil, as 





first $1000 of 


meet has 
tocks 


you 








vagaries of petroleum is 
the fact that it is practically impossible to 
write a standard chemical formula to cover 
all the grades of the crude product. This is 
ical qualities of the oil ir 


ypical of the 


hecause the phy 











| many fields vary. Where the petroleum it 
' the Coastal fields, which comprise South 
Louisiana and South Texas, is poor——if not 
iltogether lacking—ir so-called gasoline 
mtent it is rich wv valuable lubricating 
f propertic The product of the Mid 
Continent fie’d —that Kansas, Okla 
homa and Norther Texa 1deaily 
idapted for the extractior of gasoline so 
t poe 
You get a hint of the neertainty of the 
, 1 ¢ whe Il sav that the very origin of 
petroleun t n doubt. One theor 
that it 4 rganic--that is, the develop 
ment fror hen il act n or rT form 
part of the earth’s crust. Another hold 
H it organi esulting from the decay 
f vegetable and anin matte both land 
and marine. Only one scientific question re 
rarding it i ettled —namel that it Is a 
ivit eT ner The w leatte needs no 
ye gist to acquaint him with tl t 
H i earned it out of wide and cost 
experience 
Phere probal more ignorance about 
t} ar other commodit and it is not 
fined to the ueKkers Who bu promotor 
y tor n drv hole r wells that are neve 
irilled A large number of people, for 
example, still believe that John D. Rocke 
feller the elder spends all his wakeful hour 
t 26 Broadw in New York, wearing out 


his fingers and sci s cutting bond cou 

\ matte t fact, the total Stand 

terects now |} e more than 300,000 

t holders and comprise some 40 per 

cent of the busine Mr tockefeller ha 
tv ted a Standard office since 1896 

he fundamental difficulty in the pur 

t of « ind it vests the whole i 

, with the element of chance the 

ttle known and no ie appreciated hazard 

of productior 


The Problem of Oversupply 


Petroleum is not an annual crop. Unlike 


cannot be branded or repro 


estock, it 





e man who drills a well ordina 
rily leases the ground from the owner, and 
small par 
yr yn the bonus that 
This 


loses | 


comparatively 





lease or he 





d competitive 
e a single producing well it 
roducing 
from the adjacent 
expire, and time 


sence of the 


lled a proved—a p area 


territory Oil leases 


therefore a part of the es cor 








tract 

Now you begin to see why, with the di 
cover) of ricl pools, uch as those at Santa 
Fé Springs, Signal Hill, and Huntingtor 
Beach in 


Southern Cali 
mad rush of drilling, 
inchecked flood of oil, with the 
This 1s y true 
put down on town lots. The 
while the going 1 
fellow alongside will 
Human nature is one of the real 
actors that drives the derricks In other 
only by reducing oil to pos- 

session that is, by actually producing it 
that ownership can be created. Real con 
trol, as well as apportionment to the needs 
of industry in surplus times, is well-nigh 
impossible. To put this in another way, let 
me quote one of the best known of Amer 


rnia, there is such 


vast 





resulting in a 
inevitable 
overproductior especially 
] 


where wells are 


h 
] 
} 


garne red 


must be 
d, otherwise the 


get your 
f 





words, it 1s 






ican producers, who said 

‘“‘Oversupply must spend itself, as does a 
flood or a tornado, before calm settles down 
and the result can be calculated 
of supply is directly governed by the acci 







The source 






dent of the discovery of new pools and the 
rapidity with which they can be drained 
after discovery Hence either an 
supply ora shortage cor tantly threater 
Prices readily to supply, althoug! 
ipply may not always readily to 
prices.” 

In the conditions just described you have 
the crux of the oil industry. They explair 
why vestment ol 
more whose fleets of 
tankers ply tank 
cars are on 60,000 
miles of pipe line gridiron the country, and 
whose output is absolutely indispensable 
to the conduct of life and commerce, 


react 
react 


a business with a total in 
than $8,000,000,000 
the Seven 


every railroad, 


Seas, whose 


w hose 


up to 
barely half a year ago could base its esti 
mates on only a six months’ supply of raw 
material, while at the time I write, thanks 
to the ove rproduc tion of 1923, it ear leu 
late on an eight months’ 

Here, too, is the reason why the range of 
of the 
than in almost any other huge undertaking 
In Texas, for example, following the un 
leashing of the Spindletop flood, petroleum 
sold as low as three barrel. Even 
the Mid-Continent output, which is so well 
adapted for refining into gasoline, has beer 





reserve 


price crude ; varies more in oil 





cents a 





forty cents a barrel. Yet in 1920 it ied 
$3.50 No wonder the pioneers called the 
ndustry a game, the title that has clung 
tena iously ever since, despite expansion 
tc the proportions where organization, 
manufacturing and transportation facili 


ties vie with those of steel and coal 


Fortunes Won and Lost 


With coal, iron or agricultural products 
the reverse is true As more than one big 
producer has pointed out, the miner ol 


minerals can decrease their output with no 








loss in title to that which they leave undis 
turbed 

4 coal or iron area may be blocked out, 
and the owner not only knows just what 
he has but Just where it} Moreover, it is 
accessible whenever he wants it rhe 
farmer likewise can rotate his crops or let 
} fields lie fallow In these instances the 
producer can adapt hissupply to demand 

Not so with oil It migratory and 
must be trapped once it pours forth from its 
iwve-old receptacles. It f or must be 





pumped, until exhau on ends the hapter,. 


The only way to stal e production is to 





ease drilling. This seems a simple formula, 


but the moment the offensive for new areas 
tops, the growing demand for gasoline, lu 
bricants and fuel oil consumes the available 
stores and wildcatting must begin all over 
ayall 

No detail of the oil industry and it isa 
necessary part of this prelude— has stirred 
the popular imagination quite so much a 


what might be termed the 
Oil seems to be synonymous with fabulous 
return, Andrew Carnegie’s M 

Club, enriched by the United St 
merger, was a group of pikers alongside the 
coterie that has made fortunes in oil. The 
accumulation of wealth of 


fortune phase 


1} 

ihe 
t 

eS 


greatest 


moder? 


single 
times started in a modest marketing 
and-refining Cleveland 
rolled up the Rockefeller fortune 


business at ana 
3y this performance oil did much more 
make Rockefeller the 
It gave every unscrupulous 
opportunity to say to his 
You can do likewise.”” As 

| 


k promotion its or 


present-day 
toch 
promoter the 
pie victims 
lling point in 
rival has been the original Bell 
=t« The 
and have 
purse of billions of dollars 

Yet you have only to run the range of the 
American oil fields to find that linked with 
the hot touch of the promoter is the Midas 





stock 


telephone 


arguments have been over 


worked drained the people’s 





touch born of happy accident. For every 
Klondike and Kimberley there have been 
a dozen Rangers and Burkburnetts 

Take the Ranger field, which is in North 


Central Texas 
that vicinity were pinched by poverty and 
racked by vicissitude Drought ravaged 
A public fund had to be 
raised to relieve the acute distre Sud 
was discovered on a farm and 
wealth flowed in almost in competition 
the tide of black fluid that gushed 
from the ground. It isa curious commen- 
on the human being that in such times 
sense of proportion } lost 
The told at Fort Wort} 


farmer who received $500,000 for his 


For years the farmers of 


their possessions 
der ly oil 


| 
with 





of a 
land, 


story 1s 
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homes of cowmen, miners, 
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rves Its Community 


Colorado, a log cabin of three rooms shelters 
exchange that connects with the mountain 
homesteaders and _ tie-cutters. 


In the heart of New York City a new building of twenty- 
nine stories is to become the home of several metropolitan 


central offices serving 


some 


120,000 


telephones. 


This 


building will contain, as well, offices for executives and for 


engineering, commercial, plant and accounting forces, pro- 
viding space for over 7000 telephone workers. 


Each of these buildings helps to render adequate and 


economical telephone service in its own community. 


tand a 


They 


the extremes in size, equipment and personnel. 


Yet they both indicate the nation-wide need for adequate 
housing of the activities of the Bell System ; and they illus- 


trate the vaned ways In which that need 1s being met. 


One 


of the largest single items of plant investment of the Bell 


System real estate, 


1s 


compnsing nearly 1700 buildings 


acquired, with their sites, at a cost of $180,000,000. 
It is continuously the aim of the Bell System to construct 
and se to situate each new building—whether executive 


ofhce, central office, 


storehouse or 


garage —that it shall 


serve its community with the utmost efhiciency and economy, 


and remain a sound investment throughout its period of life. 
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This. Is a Picture Age 


Tl Pack Pins. 


Glass Heads Steel Pe 
Moore Push tess Manaere 
The Hanger with eves Twist 


your walls 
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MOORE a PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


Build a SUPER HETERODYNE 
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CHAS. A. BRANSTON, Inc., 810 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y 


In Canada —Chas. A. Branston, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644GSt., Washington, D.C. 
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Clear Profit 
SURFACING FLOORS 


e $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
with Ame 


friven) mac 


irfacing 
rican Universel” elec 
hime Replaces six 


I g work 


‘Big Demand for Work 
very new aid floor t be surfaced 


as 
Here's an oppo y« 
time, Write today for com 
plete details 
American Fleor 
Surfacing Machine Co 
536 80. St. Clair 8t., Toledo,O 
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| When he told his wife that he was rich 

| and wanted to do something for her, her 
sole comment was, “I wonder if we could 
buy a new ax. The old one has several 
nicks in it. 

The wife of a neighboring farmer, who 
got $100,000 for the lease of part of his 
acreage, bought a bottle of olives with her 
first money. Her husband asked her what 
they were. 

She replied, ‘‘They are olives. All the 
best hotels have them and I think we can 
afford to eat them now.” 

Another woman, whose husband was the 
owner of one of the original sections of the 
Burkburnett field, arrayed herself in newly 
acquired diamonds and went to a Dallas 
restaurant, determined to order the most 
expensive food she could find. After a long 
study of the card she finally decided on 
ham and eggs! These stories could be con- 
tinued indefinitely. The point to be em- 
se ige is that in no pte activity has 
wealth broken so swiftly and with such 
amazing results as in oil. 

Oil fortune does not draw the color line. 
For years the Osage Indians were nomads, 
merely wards of the masterful white man. 
From the far South they trekked to Kansas, 
and finally, by the grace of Government, 
settled in Oklahoma. On their reservation 
the Burbank and other oil fields were 
brought in and a golden flood literally 
dropped into the blankets of the red men. 
They are today the wealthiest people per 
capita in the world. If Alexander Pope had 
known about them he might easily have 
changed his famous line so as to read, “ Lo, 
the rich Indian.” 

Each one of the 2229 surviving members 
of the tribe had a minimum annual income 
of $12,000 last year. One of them, Mary 
Elkins, received $103,000 as her share in 
1923. She happens to be the last surviving 
member of her family and inherited the 
rights of all her kin. During the past few 
years the Osages have piled up in royalties *S 
and lease money a gross principal of more 
than $125,000,000, and it is growing inst. ; 

The result is that the red man and the 
big red car are inseparable at Pawhuska, 
the seat of the reservation. One Osage, in 
the fullness of his oil prosperity, got tired of 
riding in a seated position in his limousine 
and bought a motor hearse so that he could 
sleep at ease as he traveled. The whole 
story of the Osage Indians, however, will 
be told in detail in a later article. I men- 
tion it here to show the freaks of fate in 
petroleum 


Osage Land Auctions 


Hardly less picturesque is the romance of 
the few Creek Indians in Oklahoma, to 
whom the famous Cushing pool was a bless- 
ing that worked in strange ways its fruits to 
bestow. The John Rockefeller of the 
Creeks is Jackson Barnett, who, unlike his 
Osage brothers, presented the extraordi 
nary spectacle of having more than $1,000,- 
000 to his credit in the bank without the 
resource of capacity to spend more than 
fifty dollars a month. His sole needs were 
a cabin, a pipe, a gun, simple food and a 
pony. When a white woman finally mar- 
ried him his scale of expenditures in- 
creased. Even then the Government was 
put to some trouble to find an outlet for his 
increasing income. 

These noble red men and their equally 
fortunate white farmer brothers, whether 
in Oklahoma, Texas, California or else- 
where, have been raised to affluence be- 
cause of the amazing increase in the price 
of oil lands. Twenty years ago you could 
lease a tract, even in the Osage country, as 
cheaply ad twenty-five or fifty cents an 
acre, and much of it went begging. 

In 1922 the Gypsy Oil Company, the 
Oklahoma subsidiary of the Gulf, paid 
$1,600,000 for a lease on 160 acres in the 
Osage territory, or at the rate of $10,000 an 
acre. Some smaller pieces fetched $15,000 
an acre. It is well to remember that these 
prices were paid merely for the right to 
drill on this ground. The Indian owner 
also receives a royalty of .2 per cent of the 
market price of all the oil produc ed. 

So keen is the struggle for these Osage 

lands that they are sold at auction. In 
summer the auctions are held in the open 
air under a tree in Pawhuska, which is 
called the Million-Dollar Tree. At the 
June sale in 1922 sixteen leases brought a 
total bonus of $10,504,000, or an average of 
$656,500 a lease. 

Wherever you turn in oil you encounter 
vagary and inconsistency. The graveyard 
of high hope or an exhausted area may 
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skirt an overnight El Dorado. Take the 
Powell field, the wonder domain of Texas, 
and the largest producer yet discovered in 
the whole United States. To understand 
what has happened here you must first be 
told that oil is found in sands. Petroleum 
permeates the sands precisely as water soaks 
into a loaf of sugar. The sands become 
a sort of sponge. Sugar melts, to be sure, 
and the sands do not; but the process, for 
popular explanation, is the same. 

In 1895 oil was discovered at Corsicana 
in shallow sands. It was a moderate pro- 
duction and was believed to represent the 
capacity of all the contiguous territory, in- 
cluding the present Powell field, which is 
located nine miles away. For twenty-five 
years the oil operators at Corsicana literally 
walked over the Monte Cristo riches of 
Powell without knowing that they were 
treading on a treasure-trove. This failure 
to discover the mother pool was almost en- 
tirely due to the old hit-or-miss or oil-is- 
where-you-find-it methods. 

The discovery of the Mexia field, in the 
same area as Powell and part of a vast oil 
bearing zone, technically known as_ the 
Balcones Fault—a fault is a fracture ir 
the earth—that traverses Texas, led to the 
bringing in of the bonanza field. The Hum 
ble Oil and Refining Company, one of the 
four leading Texas companies, in which the 
Standard of New Jersey owns a 60 per cent 
interest, began, in 1922, to prospect and 
develop a considerable part of what is today 
the Powell field, which at high tide last year 
produced 356,000 barrels a day —the Amer 
ican record. 


Science to the Rescue 
Many of the distinct might 
fantastic— phases of oil production are em 
phasized in the Powell field. First of all is 
the f fact that it was overlooked so long. It 
is almost inconceivable that what 
called the backbone of the petroleum indu 
try of Texas should have had its presence 
unsuspected for more than a quarter cen- 
tury, although it was practically flanked 
by a forest of derricks. There could be no 
more typical illustration of the hazards and 
uncertainties of the great game of oil finding 

Another feature is that the original oper 
ators in what is known as the Corsicana 
Powell district did not profit by the dis 
covery. The Humble company, which has 
the largest interest in Powell, was a rank 
outsider and got in only after Mexia had 
given the cue. 

The third and probably most signifi 
aspect is that it represents the value 
geological investigation as an aid to pro 
duction to a greater degree than has ever 
obtained in any other American oil locality 
Out of 195 wells put down by the Ranable, 
190 were producers. It was not a case of the 
traditional hunch that oil was there, but 
The area Was combe d by 
mystery had 


one Say 


is now 


ant 


straight science 
geologists until every subsoil 
been revealed. 

This leads to what is, with the 
exception of the tremendous e xpt insion of 
the industry itself, the outstanding fact in 
the progress of the business. It lies in the 
very thing that made Powell possible 
namely, geological knowledge. We now 
come to the crossroads of prod uction the 
borderland, so to speak, between the old 
and the new eras—-and it is well worth our 
while to pause a moment and see just what 
it means. Much of the future of oil depends 
upon just how far this invoking of science 
can go. 

To appreciate the value of fresh 
tack that the industry has taken you must 
know that out of the immense area of th« 
United States—-approximately 2,000,000, 
000 acres —only 2,000,000 acres have so + 
produced oil in commercial quantities. It i 
accepted that 60 per cent of our soil will 
not produce oil under any circumstance 
The remaining 800,000,000 acres of possible 
territory are not all good prospect. Indeed, 
experts have gone so far as to state that 
only 4,000,000 of these acres are available 
as potential petroleum fields. 

Although the oil industry is now more 
than sixty years old, it is only in the last 
ten or twelve years that general use has 
been made of geology. The pioneer oil 
man scoffed at the geologist, called him a 
long-haired highbrow and said the drill was 
the only test. Yet in the early days wildcat 
tests were not always located entirely at 
random. It is an old saying in the brisiness 
that the best evidence of oil is oil. There- 
fore it was believed that the vicinity of 
natural seepages was favorable territory 

Continued on Page 164 
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Thrown against any burning surface, the Firefoam 
from Foamite equipment forms a clinging, air-tight 
blanket that instantly smothers out fire and keeps it out 











At left: Cross-section showing hou 
the countless adhesive bubbles of 
Firefoam cling to a burning object, 
their air-tight blanket shutting out 
oxygen so that fire is impossible. After 
the fire is out the foam may be brushed 
away 























Shot out in a swift stream 





from Foamite equipment 7 7 


Millions of clinging, air-tight bubbles 
instantly kill fire at the start 


Smothered under this blanket of foam, will never destroy the things you have How your business—home—family 
fire simply cannot burn. spent years to acquire. —can have this sure safeguard 
When the tough, adhesive Firefoam Don’t depend wholly on the Fire De , : 
mPa “ise € eet lian dealings huni. Chat e a Rew f hel There is a form of Foamite equipment for every 
bubbles take hold of any burning surface, partment. 1e first five minutes of help- ind of fire risk—domestic, municipal and indu: 
no draft can dislodge them. Great heat less waiting are often fatal! trial. Foamite-Childs fire protection engineers 
attacks them in vain. Don’t gamble on old-fashioned ‘‘extin can prescribe just what your risks call for 


whether Foamite hand extinguishers, portabl 


» clinging Firefoam sticks tight to yuishing’’ devices. The odds may be ; 
The cling 8 F ‘ 6 6 8 . engines, motorized units, or system installations 


walls, ceilings—floats on any liquid—puts heavily against you. 


sm ; ' : ; Behind these engineers is ¢ ympany with 27 
out the fire and keeps it out. Don’t leave everything to insurance. | ~.'™ ae engines a comy ith 

; < . ; a , years experience in manufacturing and piacing 

Here—finally—is sure protection Money can't restore lost business or life! fire protection equipment of all kinds—serving 


‘ 5 - many large industrial companies and public 
against every kind of fire utilities and institutions 


For years Foamite Protection has Our service representatives located at 290 


, at 3 wale ante FOAMITE Protectic 
guarded great industrial plants. is available ina form | CONVenient centers will give prompt attention to 
Now—adapted to every type and size of a i goers § your ne ds 
. - ° > oe ° ° type of fire risk: 2’2 ane 
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ere at last is a safeguard for your 
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More Money 


What Would You Do With It? 


Suppose you could add $25.00, $20.00 or 
even $10.00 a week regularly to your present 
income—could you spend it pleasantly and 
profitably ? 

Think it over. For if you want more money, 
there is an easy way to get it—a way that is 
bringing extra dollars to men and women 
the country over. 


What Others Have Done 


All over the land are scattered 
prosperous, contented representa- 
tives of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Country Gentle- 
man. Many of them, who devote 
a large part or ail of their time to 
subscription work, are earning 
$50.00 a week and more—practi- 
cally all of them receive from us 
for their spare time up to $1.50 an 
hour. Yet the popularity of the 
three Curtis publications is so great 
that these subscription workers 
have hardly scratched the surface 
of the opportunities open to live 
workers in every community. As 
Mr. Hoefer, who has specialized 
with The Country Gentleman, so 
truly remarks, ‘‘Any hustler should 
easily earn $100.00 to $200.00 
extra each month looking after 
the renewals and new subscrip- 
tions for the Curtis publications.”’ 


What You Should 
Be Able to Do 


So here is your chance. If you have 
even an hour or two a week to spare, 
you can turn them to pleasant money- 
making. Age is no barrier to success. 
Whether you are under twenty or more 
than fourscore, we have a plan of work 
that will exactly fit you. Your appoint- 
ment will be permanent; every month, 
every year, should bring bigger profits 
for easier work. 


Mrs. R. L. Hale 
Idah 


If you want more money, now is 
the time to learn all about our offer. 
It costs you just the two cents you pay 
for a stamp: it may be the means of 


Mr. Jack Hoefer your earning hundreds of extra dollars. 


Missouri 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

780 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Gentiemen: I'd lke 
I can get it in m 
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for development. As a matter of fact, an 
oil seepage is an outcropping of an oil- 
bearing sandstone from which all the com- 
mercial qualities of the hydrocarbons—the 
principal ingredients of petroleum—have 
had an opportunity to escape into the 
atmosphere. Contrary to the general be- 
lief, a seepage, therefore, is no sure sign of 
the accumulation of oil in the vicinity. 

Again there were operators—and some of 
the small independents still follow the same 
rule—who worked on hunches, which were 
influenced by real or fancied resemblance 
of the topography or vegetation to that oc- 
curring in some developed area with which 
they were familiar. Still other operators 
made a practice of assembling blocks of 


| acreage and drilling on them without set- 
| ting up any claim that local conditions were 


in any way favorable. It was to finance 


| such enterprises that the oil-stock promoter 
| first 


launched his offensive. The natural 
result was that the public paid for a great 
many dry holes. 

Then, too, your old-timer did not spurn 
the use of a wiggle stick, which has so often 
been used to locate water; and also a doo- 


dle bug, a mechanical contrivance that was 


supposed to indicate the spot where a well 
could be drilled. Usually, however, it was a 
case of hunch. A considerable portion of 
the huge early losses in wildcatting grew 
out of the failure to make a proper scien- 
tific examination of the area to be drilled. 
Today the big oil company would face 
bankruptcy if it operated on a hunch. Most 
of the finds of the last five years have re- 
sulted almost solely from geological pre- 
paredness. The average man does not 
realize, perhaps, that in every important 
oil organization there is a biography of each 
well put down, whether it yields oil or not. 
There is a so-called graphic log which shows 
in colors the formations that the drill pene- 
trates, foot by foot. It is the vivid story of 
the well from the moment the first earth 
was turned until oil was struck or the drill- 
ing abandoned. Specimens of all rock and 
sand encountered are carefully labeled and 
preserved. These exhibits form the basis 
for the estimate of possibilities in other 
areas. There are maps of the subsoil that 
might have been made by some super X ray 
penetrating the heart of the earth. 


Keeping Tabs on Other Fields 


Not only does every highly developed 
oil-production concern know what its own 


| forces are doing but also what every com- 


petitor is literally driving at. The oil fields 


| are scrutinized by so-called scouts, who 


send in to their home offices daily reports of 
the progress made by all the wells in their 
territory. These reports are tabulated and 
kept almost up to the minute. 

At Tulsa, for example, I wanted to know 
what progress was being made with a cer- 
tain well in the Burbank field, and I asked 
the manager of one of the biggest produc- 
tion companies there to tell me. He took 
me into what is known as a map room and 
pulled out a long envelope upon which was 
written the number of the well I had in 
mind. In less than five minutes he had told 
me when it was spudded in, as the begin- 
ning of drilling operations is termed, and 
the exact depth registered the day before, 
together with every formation that had 
been encountered. In oil as in everything 
else, knowledge is power. 

This elaborate preparation operates not 
only in the fields of actual production 
but in the unknown areas. The agricul- 
tural explorer who secures foreign lands for 
new fruits and vegetables has bis double in 
the American oil hunter—usually a gegl- 
ogist-—-who is on the eternal quest for what 
has become the most precious of all min- 
erals. Despite all this acquired geological 
knowledge and experience, the industry 
still awaits the great discovery that will 
eliminate the dry-hole hazard. Because of 
it, uncertainty still claims petroleum for its 
own. Geology has merely minimized the 
elusiveness of the product. 

Yet without geology as an aid to oil find- 
ing, the Gypsy Oil Company would never 
have paid that record price of $1,600,000 
for the right to drill on a quarter section of 
land in the Osage Reservation. Thatscience 
did not err is proved by the fact that the 
company is already to the good on the 
Other big companies have 
had similar experience, although sometimes 
where oil is found on a million-dollar lease 
there are fifteen of them in Oklahoma—the 
quantity is not always up to expectation. 
The big fact is that geology reducés the 
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hazard of a dry hole, and this represents an 
important advance. 

The scientific aid to oil discovery has 
added to the overhead of production, but it 
is a mere trifle in the constantly expanding 
cost of doing business. With the widening 
of the oil empire has come a deepening of 
the well. In the early days a 500-foot well 
was a marvel, and it seems only yesterday 
when 1500 feet seemed a great depth for the 
drill to go. A familiar instruction was, 
“Quit at 2000 feet.” 

These instructions were seldom disre- 
garded. There was one historic exception, 
however, and it led to the opening of the 
Ranger field. W. K. Gofdon, who pros- 
pected and put down the first well, like 
many of his colleagues was an optimist. 
When he reached a depth of 3235 feet his 
backers, who happened to be a firm of well- 
known New York bankers, wired him in- 
structions to abandon the hole. Confident 
that his judgment was sound, he continued 
on his own responsibility, and at 200 feet 
farther down got oil. On such chances as 
this vast productions have hung more than 
once, 

During the early days of one field it is 
estimated that the promoters of the origi- 
nal properties could have sold out for more 
than $125,000,000 cash. They held on, and 
the market price of the stock today repre- 
sents one-tenth of this sum. One problem 
in oil is to know when to let go. 


Increased Costs of Drilling 
In contrast with the comparatively shal 
low depths of other days reached by the 
old-standard drilling, the rotary drill now 
plows down more than 7000 feet, to a depth 
that would have deterred the early pro- 
ducers. This deeper drilling is not only one 
of the salvations of the industry in new 
fields but has helped to salvage old ones 
Many a hole was abandoned as dry when 
500 or 1000 more feet of penetration might 
have struck oil. 

Fifteen years ago the usual cost of a 
Mid-Continent well—drilling is always 
paid for by the foot—was from $3000 to 
$5000. Today each Osage well sets the 
driller back $40,000. The high-water mark 
in expense has been reached in California, 
where the average cost is seldom less than 
$100,000 a well. I saw a dry hole at 
Sante Fé Springs that represented an in 
vestment of $250,000. In this increase in 
you have an inkling of the capital 
requirements of big production and the 
consequent risk. 

In the sixty-five years that represent the 
span of the oil industry in the United States 
approximately $12,000,000,000 has been 
placed in the legitimate channels of oil de- 
velopment and operation, according to the 
most reliable estimates. This, however, 
does not represent the vast sum wasted by 
the public in fly-by-night or fraudulent 
promotions. Conservative producers, and 
by them I mean the heads of the great and 
established companies, maintain that only 
$7,500,000,000 has been returned from the 
sale of the crude. Thus the producing in- 
dustry still has $4,500,000,000 coming to it. 
If these figures are accurate they merely 
prove the old adage that more money goes 
into the ground than ever comes out of it. 

Oil-well performances and statistics are 
dull things, but when you dissect them they 
can take on human qualities. It is not 
stretching the point to say that a well has 
temperament. The hazard and uncertainty, 
to say nothing of the preliminary cost of 
production, are sufficiently trying; but 
fresh anxiety invariably develops the mo- 
ment the ot! begins to flow. There is the 
immediate concern as to how long it will 
last. Will there be a rush that spells over- 
production or will a corresponding leanness 
mean shortage? This is why the industry 
is in a constant state of either elation or de- 
jection. Oil has no middle ground. It is 
only because the average oil man is the 
wor!d’s champion optimist that he and the 
business endure. 

As you diagnose production you find a 
curious parallel with the human being. 
The gusher is like the loud and boastful 
individual. He may make a favorable im- 
pression, but before long he exhausts him- 
self. So, too, with many big-producing 
wells. They are spectacular, but they do 
not continue to spout. The real stand-by 
of the business today is the placid fifty or 
even twenty-five barrel a day property that 
remains on the job all the time. It is pre- 
cisely like the quiet and unobtrusively 
efficient person who wears and works the 
best. 
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What are the facts? On the first of Ja 
uary of this year the number of producing 
wells in the United States was 
the daily average production was ot 


285,000, yet 


h, and this estimate is 
considered high. This slight average shat 
the popular conception of what an oil 
well does 


seven barre Is for e: 











During 1923 exactly 24,658 wells were 


completed in this country. This is at the 
rate of about sixty-seven a day Of this 
number 17,318 brought in oil, 2011 were 
gas wells, while 5329, or more than one 


fifth, were ¢ 





y holes. As most people know, 
when you drill for oil you sometimes get 
gas, or both 

Another side light on the pe rils of pro 
duction may be gained from the results 
of three years’ drilling east of the Rocky 
Mountains, classified as to output. Out of 
a total of 78,502 wells put down, 19,784, or 
a little more than 25 per cent, were dry 
Only 746, or less than 1 per cent, produced 
2000 barrels a day or better. The major 
numberof producing wells — 27,570 — yielded 
only twenty-five barrels or less 

Considering production in still a different 





way brings the amazing disclosure that the 
great bulk of it comes from comparat 
few wells. At the risk of imposing more dull 
statistics, let me present the figures lr 


August, 1922, it took 78,651 wells, or 28.08 





I 
approximately 1,400,000 barrels a day lr 
October of 1923, 6464 wells, o y 
cent of the total number, produced an equa 


per cent of the total number to produce 


amount of oil. This was due, of course, to 
the sensational production in the southerr 
California and Texas field rhis relatior 

hip practically remains at the time I write, 
which is it Februa ] 


flush fields have 





on the down gra 
number of wells for a rive! output 

At the time wher 
was about 2.250.000 bar 





els a day | W 











Marland estimated that 5000 w were 
producing 1 50,000 barrels a day, or more 
I half. This was an average of 250 bar 
rels to the well. During the same period 
250.900 wells were produc ng 250,000 bar 
( ida average of one to the we 
More significant is the rapid d 
ol itput, because he where the fu ‘ 
ol the industry iffected The iveraye 
100-barre well In tne tar us ist The | 
{i O noma dae ined Y per ent { 
dal I uct ne eu ind | theend 
ol the second year had dropped to le tha 
fteen barrels a day Similarl n Bu 
burnett the average L100 irre wi le 
ea t tif five } ‘ kre 
iently a well capable of producing 1000 
| ‘ the fir wenty-four | A 
I iuce lé thar 00 barre i \ 
i e} 
Nothing more mournf{ pe t 
the Nie for sentimental terest eld 
etu tha the ae ‘ i la 


Beaumont n Texa held the heart and 


hope of an oil-mad world. It was the K 








e of petroleum and witnessed the great 
est Ist e that eventiul day whe Dra ‘ 

‘ the f t we m Oil Cree It 7 

‘ wk on the popular map to t 
1eu listre f mar The Lucas gushe 
the discove well, as the first we 7 
I is the wonder of the d 

boda dletop practica petere 
out I went there last Januar t ee the 
aitermat of what had been a en f 
frenzi 1 output The 40 acre where 1( 
ae cks had creaked in the golden age of 
the field were almost as still as a grave 
ird From a few we it il amount of 
| was being pumped. Decay and desola 
tion were the dominant note 

lake the Glenn pool, at one time the 
marvel of Oklahoma. In 1911 its da 
average reached 83,370 barrel Its output 
l now negligible Cushing po i t 
greater flush field in the same state, reached 
a maximum of 269,735 | ‘ la 
1915, while on February first of thi ear 


was producing only 24,100 barre 





irn to the more recent fields whose re 


markable history is still fresh in the 7 


pu 
mind, and you have the same story of de 
creasing streams Powell, for example 
went from 356,000 barrels a day to 100.000 
less than two mont! A | vrite ts out 


put is under 90,000 barr 
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HOW MANY STATIONS 


DO YOU GET ? 


and do you hear them 
“LOUD and CLEAR” 


THEN the fellow from next door 
W comes in and wants to tell 
you about his set, and shows you a 
list of stations that look like a 
Chinese newspaper, what have you 


, 
got to show 4 


Can you sit down 
ind tune them in so that they 
sound as if they were in the next 
room? That's what thousands of 
radio owners can do who hav: 
learned how to get loud and clear 
messages from the far away sta 
tions by the Acme method 


The importance of 
amplification 

IN ORDER to hear clearly and dis 
tinctly, you must be sure that you 
are using amplifying transformers 
that amplify the sound without 
distorting it Amplification is the 
key to radio—it increases the tiny 
sound waves that reach your set 
and makes them loud enough for 
you to hear and enjoy 

But i¢ is not enough to amplify 
the sound, you must be sure that 
in amplifying it you do not blur it 
ind make muffled, unintelligibk 
sounds out of messages that should 
be clear and distinct That is the 
danger of distortion 


How to get amplification 
without distortion 


THe Acme engineers have perfected 
two instruments that ive you 
maximum amplification without 
distortion. The Acme R-2 (also R- 3 
and R-4) Radio Frequency Tran 

former builds up the radio energy 
before it reaches your detector 
[hisincreases your range. The Acms 


A-2 Audio Amplifying Transf 


ormer 


gives you greater volume of sou It build 
up the audi ner that le let 
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uw wtogetther rom t 1 a t 
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field is already the battleground of a fierce, as was the case before the great era of Cy] S 
if bloodless, struggle. petroleum refining. le pring 
You may ask at this point why the Inevitably we must delve into foreign Pr Pr bl 
American producers do not coéperate to soil to get the product so indispensable to otecting Oo em 
st andardize the supply and prevent recur- our social and industrial well-being. It 1 d 
rent over and under production. To do so means that the business must ieaval far- is SO ve nw 
would at once be running afoul of the anti- ther and farther for its crude every year, 
trust and anticonspiracy laws. The one with expanding overhead cost. Once more 
gentleman’s agreement to curtail produc- a query looms. This time it concerns the 
so far was in the Burbank field last widespread plant built in the United States 
to produce, pipe, refine and transport pe- 
was only possible because all the troleum. What of its fate? 
proceeds from the Osage territory are 
dumped into a common fund for the bene Prodigal Waste 
fit of the Indians, and the Government did 
not insist upon immediate drilling. In or Does it mean, in the end, that the salva- 
dinary circumstances, and because well tion of the industry lies in a more intensive 
drain one another, every owner wants his — refining of the crude on the one hand, and 
property developed as quickly as possible. a corresponding perfection of carbureting bntlink saaice einai 
[his is why production is always so fren- mechanics on the other? The French and mentseasy, quick and ls pring 


zied the British get much more mileage out of mus. The teens 


° » ° ° c ~ means of attac 
Can Uncle Sam turn the trick? If we are their gasoline than we do. We alone are that has proved sa- Protection 


to abandon our much-prized individualism yower-mad. It merely emphasizes the perior to ali others 
W onderful ; eiagity ; uy + means 


Phlexopedic for state socialism — th 4 is, regulation —it — waste that is the middle name of S 7 P or: 
Archup ne be y ith oil " t wil . he Gove rnment, the American. Again, if we bring refining pring e nee 
wwever, have the courage and tenacity to the stage where it can convert petroleum 
PB hy a rd the wildcatter to open up the — into gasoline on a 100 per cent basis, what To keep springs at their highest eff 
se ot at have made our oi] domain of the fuel oil, which is almost equally ciency unde all alicia ns.coverthe 
1? The oil business is one question 
after another 
The Star of Gasoline These are the problems of petroleum. 
They have been marshaled to give the open- ; ae 
Whether we have one, two or three de¢ ing picture of the business some tinge of sciais The oe Saar wenves tenes a 
ades of oil supply still under the ground the atmosphere that pervades it. It is not nug, tight, perfect fit I 
snot the point. The world—ours toacon- always a glittering world of quick return to innot 
tantly growing extent—is hitched to the the man or corporation that assumes the getherwith nar 
this hinge lifts and low tar of gasoline. In the past five years the risk. Often it is the innocent bystander and we will ser 
| number of automobiles in the United States in the shape of the fortunate farmer with 


eight of your body 
wes: : , : has doubled. Our 15,000,000 motor vehicles flowing gold under his land who culls the 
on ne ut ey of today may be the 30,000,000 of six years easy yle ld SPRING 
: ; hence. We own 80 out of every 100 motor [he preliminaries have been outlined. cy PROTECTORS 
ehicles in the world. We cannot go back We can now see how the empire of oil, with 


to the horse-drawn vehicle. <A large per its endless chain of production, unfolds. 
centage of the machinery of America to-  Egit 
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#1 A tremendous truck service 
in the basin of Niagara Falls 


The dependability of Delco performance under extremely severe 
conditions, such as these Pierce-Arrow trucks encountered, 
reveals the safety factor of certainty which owners of Delco 
equipped cars and trucks enjoy. 


In order to deepen the Niagara Falls Canal, its solid limestone 
bed, two miles in length, had to be drilled and blasted. After 
each blast, steam shovels pushed their way into the broken rock 
and dumped their loads on the five-ton Pierce-Arrow dual-valve 
trucks that stood ready and waiting. Fifteen of these trucks 
were employed to carry the rock away as fast as the steam 
shovels could pick it up. 


These trucks had to run along the bed of the canal over 
terribly broken and uneven ground—often through water up to 
the hub caps—take the loads, run back over the same difhcult 
ground, climb a twenty per cent grade, deliver the rock a distance 


ot two miles, and return on a schedule that would make certain 
that the operations of the steam shovels were never delayed. 
The faultless manner in which the Delco electrical equipment 
of these Pierce-Arrow trucks performed throughout this entire 
STARTING LIGHTING AND IGNITION work is merely another demonstration of the stamina and relia- 


bility which has caused Delco to be regarded everywhere as 
the world’s finest starting, lighting and ignition system. 
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Principal uses 


of Bon Ami-— 
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for 


~ bathtubs. 


a t as 


Cake or Powder 


whichever you prefer 








tl 


Look how easy it is! 





Seer We Just sprinkle some Bon Ami Powder Ito tie | and then 
rub it all over with a well moistened cloth not too wet! 

| inkling those cloudy rims an ter have disaj 

Na twinkling those cloudy rims and mussy spatter-mMarks have disap 
peared. Old Mr. ‘Tub’s as white and gleaming as a clean china tea-cup. 

Masy, isn’t it?) And that’s the way Bon \mi cl almost ¢ erything! 

(srime and dirt OTCAS( and hnees Wart MmpiVv Cal "1 r tT the magn 


1 } ' 
touch of Bon Ami. Whether in cake form or: 
the Casy-to-sprint I powder, each cican 
And neither of then 


ul ed On. 


wonderfully a thre othe rs 


will scratch the surface it’ 


Use Bon Ami for the things listed above. It 


takes SO Ti h ol the work Out ol hou CWOTr! 


PHE BOD AMI ¢ MPANY 














All out-doors invites your Kodak 


; {utosraphic Kodaks $6.50 up, at your dealer's 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 74 Kodeé Ciry 











